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c 0 STON RESERVE 


IS OPENED 


FOR BUSINESS 


, i Institutions to Number 
of 440 Are Depositing Their 
Ista Payment of Reserves, 
eeunting to $14,000,000 


OFF ICIALS ON DUTY 


iscncy Being Sent in Today 
Will Be Increased at End of 
the Year and Each Half Year 
Till Stated Sum Is Reached 


“ In the vaults of the sub-treasury. to- 
day 440 member banks throughout the 
; six Extew England states are making their 


_ initial deposits, amounting to about $14,- | 


_ 000,000, in the federal reserve bank of 

_ Boston at 101 Milk street, which opened 

_ formally this morning upon order of the 
"federal reserve board at Washington. 

' Florrimon M,. Howe, cashier of the 


CLUB HOLDING 
ITS ELECTION 
OF GOVERNORS 


Election of eight members to the gov- 
erning board and seven members of a 
nominating committee is in progress to- 
day at the Boston City Club. There are | 
16 candidates for the former and 14 for | 
the latter offices. George V.° Rogers, | 
chairman of the balloting committee, has 
charge of the balloting. The first ballot | 
was cast by Walter A. Smith, when the 
polls opened at noon. | 

_The annual meeting will be held this) 
evening when reports from committees 
will be heard. Officers will not be elected | 
until a later date. | 

Voting is proceeding on the sheen | 
candidates: 

‘For the board of governors: Robert ' 
Amory Jr., Robert H. Bean, Austin H. | 
Decatur, Charles F, Gettemy, George B. | 
Glidden, Edward K. Hall, Robert O, Har- | 
ris, George Perry Morris, Francis P. | 
O’Connor, Myron E, Peirce, 


Elwyn G.. 
Preston, Bernard J. Rothwell, Michael IH. 
Sullivan, Abraham C. Webber, Alonzo R, 
Wood. 

For the nominating committee: Fred 
I. Brown. Frederick H. Butts, David A. | 
Ellis, Edward J. Frost, Arthur C. Far- 
ley, Godfrey B. Lehy, Joseph P. Lyons. | 
John S. Lawrence, Edwin Mulready, 
Charles J. Martell, W iNliam Orr, Willi am | 


=: bank, is at the office of the |}. Pear, Stephen W. Reynolds and Her- | 
1 


ited 
eral building today receiving the pack- 
ages of gold, gold certificates, silver, 
 Bilver certificates and legal tender by | 

- messenger or express from the national 

“country and city banks all over New 

England. 

At one of the windows of the sub- 
Seveasury, cashiers, messengers and other 
‘representatives of member banks from 
, distances out of the city broug’t 
‘the deposits in handbags, traveling bags 
and in.other ways. 

: ewe National Shawmut Bank officials 

wited its money, about $2,500,000, 

‘tity banks having to subscribe 3 per 

nt. This sum came in a large packet 

certificates and a few bags of gold. 
money from the First National Bank 
me in an automobile. 

aly Nov. 3 the first part payment of 

s $10.000,000 subscribed capital of the 
e bank was paid in and the next 

Gnstalment is due Jan. 2. Six months 

from the first payment the entire sum of 

‘about $5,000,000 will have been paid in 

‘and the remaining half of the capital 

a stands with the member banks sub- 
to the call of the federal reserve 
board. 

_ Frederic H. Ourtiss, chairman of the 
sard of directors, and Alfred J.. Aiken, 
bvernor, were on duty at the bank to- 

day. ‘The quarters are only temporary 

‘and as yet—alihough there is a force of 

a dozen men to fill the necesary posi 

‘tions for business purposes—the per- 
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| apawmhed four from the Grant school. 


‘ aanent roster has not been arranged. 
_ The board of directors is: Class A, 
nomas P. Beal of Boston, C. G. San- 
4 of Bridgeport, Conn., and A. M. 
‘Heard of Manchester, N. i: class B, 
‘Charles A. Morse of Boston, E. P. Mores 
Proctor, Vt., and Charles G. Wash- 
‘burn of Worcester; class C, Frederic H. 
Curtiss of Boston, Walter S. Hackney 
of Providence and Allen Hollis of Con- 
cord, N. H. 
' The last class consists of federal ap- 
pointments. Mr. Hackney is vice-chair- 
“man of the board of directors, represent- 
ing the federal reserve board when Mr. 
“Curtiss is absent. Mr. Beal has con- 
“sented to serve as deputy governor pend- 
“ing the selection of a permanent official. 
_ The reserve deposit being made today 
‘will be increased at the end of a year 
i then every six months for 24% years 
ntil it is estimated that a total of 
about $40,000,000 will be in the vaults 
of the reserve bank. The city banks are 
isferring 3 per cent and the country 
astitutions 2 per cent of their reserves. 
Sonsequently the city banks are allowed 
the new law to reduce their reserves 
‘from 25 to 15 per cent and those in the 
‘country from 15 to 12 per cent. It is 
estimated that this release of reserves 
ill make from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
available in the New England district 
for accommodation of the customers of 
the banks. 


Reserve Banks in 12 
Cities Begin Business; 


Benefits Are Predicted 


_ WASHINGTON—The 12 federal re- 
srve banks open for business today. 
Their entrance into the field of fedis- 
fount will mark the first great change 
the banking system of the United 
States in the last 50 years. The banks 
‘are located in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Atlanta, Cleveland, 


- (Continued on page four, column four) 
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MONITOR INDEX FOR TODAY 


States sub-treasury in the Fed-| pert F. Reynolds. 


NEW WATERTOWN | 


SCHOOL OPENED 
WITH 385 PUPILS: 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—With 385 pu-, 
pils in attendance the new “arker school- 
house on Watertown street was opened 
this morning. The building cost $75,000 
and contains 10 rooms and a hall seating 
about 350. 

The entire teaching force and scholars 
of the old building on Galen street have 
been transferred to the new school house | 
and four teachers and their classes of 
about 150 pupils from the Grant school, | 
which was overcrowded, also are in the 
school. 

The structure was planned by the 
architect, Arthur F. Gray, a former 
member of the school committee, with 
a view to usefulness rather than orna- 
mentation. Every improvement, conven- | 
ience and modern idea in school construc- 
tion has been incorporated in the build- 
ing. 

Randall I. Taylor is principal and Miss | 
Louise Drake, assistant. There are 10, 


CRETIC ARRIVES; _ 
HAS 800 ABOARD) 


With more than 800 passengers, the 
White Star liner Cretic, Captain How-. 
arth, reached the harbor this morning), 
from the Mediterranean. The vessel re- | 
ported it would dock at Comn.onwealth 
pier, South Boston, about 19 a. m. On) 
reaching quarantine, howevere, port| 
officials held the craft. There were 123 | 
salooh passengers, 147 second cabin and 
573 steerage, who boarded the liner at) 
Naples, Genoa and the Azores islands. 

After remaining at quarantine for 
four hours the Cretic was released at 
about 2 o’clock this afternoon and pro- 
ceeded upstream to her berth. 

James Spadoni, musical director of the 
Chicago opera company, arrived to fulfil 
a winter engagement. Percy Richards, 
a basso who has sung before the Swedish 
court and in Italian opera, was another 
passenger, as was also Miss Evelyn Par- 
nell, Boston opera singer. Edward N. 
Griffin, supervisor of music in the Mel- 
rose and Medford public schools, had 
been abroad since June. Joseph Wood, 
a director of the Pennsylvania railroad. 
with his son, Joseph Wood, Jr., returned 
after a four months’ trip to Italy. 

Gen. Robert Shaw Oliver, U. S. A.,, 
for 10 years assistant secretary of war, 
arrived with Mrs. Oliver and_ their 
daughter, Miss Marton Oliver, en route 
to Washington. 


DINNER TO HONOR 
MAJOR HIGGINSON 


Boston citizens will give a dinner in 
honor of Maj. Henry L. Higginson &t the 
Copley-Plaza hotel on Wednesday even- 
ing. The gathering is held as a testi- 
monial to Major Higginson for his publ‘: 
work as founder and sustainer of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra and for ben- 
efactions at Harvard University in co.- 
nection with the athletic field and th: 
Harvard Union. Senator Lodge will pre- 
side. 
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| Bourbon country residence in Sicily 


NO INTERVENTION 
IN MEXICO STILL 
WILSON POLICY 


Administration Will Continue to 
Withstand Pressure of Special 
Interests for Armed Interfer- 
ence, Say Officials 


NO NEED OF IT, IS VIEW 


They Will Be of Short Dura- 
tion, Is Belief —- Carranza’s 


Flight, Then Peace, Forecast 


‘Even if Hostilities Are Resumed | 


Special to the Monitor from | 


its 


WASHINGTON—There is_ not 


Washington Bureau 


the | 


slightest idea that the United States is | 


to intervene in Mexico, 
the new uprising. Officials close to the 
administration smile when intervention 
‘is mentioned, and quietly remark that if 
‘this country could stand up against 
‘the tremendous and unceasing interven- 
tion pressure of the last few years, and 
sucessfully inaugurate and carry out its 
‘watchful waiting,” it can much 


more easily do the same thing now. 


‘How strong this pressure for interven- 


tion was, from the latter half of the 


Taft sdusteletonbian down to the fall of | 


Huerta, will be instantly recalled by 


those who care to go over the events | 


those ~éventful years. 
Both in the United States and in Mex- 
ico the demand for intervention was so 
insistent and so strong as to cause many 
public men to believe the American gov- 
ernment could not withstand it. Taft 
withstood it, largely on the argument 
that the Mexican policy of the govern- 
ment ought to be fixed by a new Presi- 


of 


dent and not by one whose term was 
|drawing toward a close. 
was greatly increased when President 


The pressure 


Wilson assumed charge. 
Actuated by all kinds of motives, many 


of them sordid and selfish, and having 
to do 


with mining, timber and other 
concessions in Mexico, men of promi- 
nence in all parts of the United States 
began to press the administration, de- 
manding intervention, and supporting 
their demands by arguments at once 
| plausible and more or less alluring. A 
of iofluemiial le wSp:.pers 
itself to the intervention propa- 
ganda, and in editorial and news articles 
‘many columns a-day for months, ham- 
|mered away in the hope that the admin- 
istration would yield. 


President Unmoved 


But President Wilson 
ground, of “watchful wait- 


du ly 
. 


stood his 
His policy 


99 


ing,” so named in the first place de- 
risively, came to be regarded as wise 


and statesmanlike, and it only needed 


ithe outbreak of war in Europe, and the 


thought in that connection that a little | 
“watchful waiting’ there might have 
prevented what has been taking shape 
since last July 31, to convince the coun- 
try as a whole that “watchful waiting” 
perhaps was the outward and visible | 
manifestation of as high and patriotic | 
thinking as had been given to a grave 
public question in this country for many 
years. 

The prevailing opinion here among 
public men is that anything that is now 
to happen in Mexico cannot compare in 
seriousness, either from a national or an 
international viewpoint, with what took 
place between the flight of Diaz and the 
flight of Huerta. No well informed pub- 
lic man believes, for instance, that at 
the very worst any new outbreak could 
last longer than a few months; it would 
be over by spring, at the longest, said 
a prominent member of the adminis- 
tration today. 

These men are unanimous in the belief 
that there can be only one end to the 
new outbreak, assuming it is actually to 
take place, namely, the downfall of 
General Carranza and his flight to join 
Diaz and Huerta in Europe. The same 


‘set of convictions in the Mexican mind 


which brought the downfall of Diaz and 
of Huerta, it is pointed out here, will in- 
evitably bring about the downfall of 
General Cartanma:: and the struggle, in 
the Carranza case, it is believed, cannot 
be protracted. 

“What is the secret of the inability of 
Carranza and Villa to agree” was the 
question asked a man who has done im- 
portant military service on the border 
for years and is personally well ac- 
quainted with all the principals in the 
present drama and well informed regard- 
ing Mexican political issues. 

“The unevenness of Carranza’s temper 
and his inability to adapt himself to the 


'new conditions which the success of the 


revolutionary movement has _brougnt 
about,” was the reply. And then ne 
went on to discuss the matter in this 
way: : 

“Carranza represents: the wel] known 
type of high caste Spanish hidalgo in 
aristocratic, exclusive, 
domineering, a landowner, an employer 
(practically the owner) Of large num- 
bers of peons and from the very nature 
of the case unable to see anything good 


'in the peon. 


“Villa, it must be remembered, is In- 
dian, and therefore a member of an in- 
ferior race, according to the Carranza 
way of thinking. The same kind of 
feeling exists in the Carranza idea of 
Villa as existed and still exists in the 
mind of the aristocratic southern gen- 
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as the result of ! 
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Indian soldiers in camp cooking chappatties—Lord Roberts went to France to visit Hisibdai troops 


LONDON- 
in England and France. 


” 


—The soldiers of the Indian expeditionary force continue to attract attention at their training camps 
Some of them have already appeared in the fighting line both in the north of-France and in Africa. 


TREATMENT AT 
BRITISH PRISON 


CAMPS APPROVED 


| 


| 


: 


Official of U. S. Eddy Who 
Cortelitions 


Investigates at 


Three Places Says: No One 
Complained of Poor Treatment 


Special Cable to the Monitor 
from its.European Bureau 


16 -~ The report 
of Chandler P. Anderson; .san __official 
of the: United States “embassy in 
London, to Ambassador Page” regard- 
ing the treatment of German prison- 
ers in Great Britain, Sindertaken at 
the instance of the# British for- 
eign office, has Fern published by the 
German government in the Cologne Gaz- 
ette. The report bears the date of Oct. 
14 and has consequently been in the 
hands of the German government some 
time. 

The Monitor learns from ofticial quar- 
ters that a copy of the report has also 
becn in the possession of the British gov- 
ernment for just over a month. Mr. An- 
derson, who draws up the report, says 
that it is a result of a visit to the camps 
at Frimley and Queensferry and the 
officers’ camp in Wales. 

Frimley is an enclosed open air camp 
where the prisoners live in tents. The 
| Queensferry camp is roofed in, consist- 
ing of empty buildings of a large dis- 
used factory surrounded by a wooden 
| palisade enclosing exercise ground and 


LONDON, Nov. 


‘space for cooking, washing and all neces- 


! 


sary arrangements. 


Buildings to Be Substituted 


The open air camp, he adds, is shortly 
to have buildings substituted for tents. 
Officers of the army and navy are sep- 
arated from other prisoners, and are 
allotted servants whom they pay. The 
officers’ camp visited, Mr. Anderson 
points out, consists of a spacious pri- 
vate mansion. 

After stating that the war office per- 
mits directed the camp commandants to 
give unlimited facilities for visiting all 
parts and privately conversing with the 
prisoners the report gives a detailed ac- 
count of maintenance and. treatment. 
In addition to liberal rations provided 
there is,.the report says, an ample sup- 
ply of cooking utensils and each camp 
has a canteen whetfe foods can be ob- 
tained at moderate prices. 

The regulations direct that each man 
is to receive two warm army blankets 
and although Mr. Anderson records cer- 
tain delay in the issue of the second 
blanket in certain cases he was assured 
this would be done before they became 
really necessary. 


Bedsteads Are Provided 


Wooden bedsteads and straw mat- 
tresses are also provided and although 
the report records delay in some cases 
any deficiency was rapidly being made 
good. 

“The prisoners with whom we con- 
versed,” Mr. Anderson says, “made no 
complaint about sleeping arrangements. 
An outfit of warm, practical cloth with 
underwear, socks, shoes of excellent 
make, pocket handkerchiefs, brush and 
comb has been given to all needing 
them. Mr. Anderson notes that-there is 
a sufficient supply of all washing and 
other necessary camp arrangements, 

“Cooks and other camp workers, re- 
ceive payment of from 5s. to 7s. weekly. 
Letters are regularly received and posted 
after censoring and prisoners may receive 
money. 

“We spoke,” the report continues, 
“without being disturbed to many pris- 
oners and any one wishing to address 
us was allowed to. No one complained 
of ill treatment. On the contrary the 
guard and commandant were spoken of 
with appreciation and are liked by the 
prisoners.” 

Referring in conclusion especially to 
the treatment of officers, they are, he 


said, paid at half the rate of the corre- 
sponding rank in the British army and 
had no work of any kind imposed on 
them, receiving and sending letters under 
inspection of censor. . 

“All,” Mr. Anderson says in conclu- 
sion, “spoke in words of recognition of 
commandant, with whom they seemed to 
be on good terms.” The report is also 
signed by Mr. Hale, Mr. Anderson’s 
colleague in the embassy _ specially 


| charged with the Austro-Hungarian sec- 


tion of the work in London, who adds 
that he entirely agrees with Mr. Ander- 
son’s statement. 

In view of the.comment aroused by 
the fact that -this report, although in 
possession of the foreign office for over 
a month, has never been published, a 
Monitor representative, discussing the 
question with Mr. Acland, under secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, learns 
that the report was only communicated 
to the foreign office as an act of cour- 
tesy by Mr. Anderson, and that diplo- 
matic usage would not permit Mr. Ac- 
land to make use.of a report made to 
an ambassador by of his own 
officials. 

Mr. Acland emphasized the fact that 
although the report would have been 
most useful in controverting erroneous 
statements emanating from Germany on 
the question he had abstained from ap- 
plying to the American ambassador for 
permission to use it, feeling a strong 
disinclination to draw the United States, 
whose efforts had always been so un- 
selfishly devoted to the service of hu- 
manity, irrespective of country, in this 


ome 


| present struggle, a step further into any 


such controversial matter than she volun- 


‘tarily desired. 


BRITISH POSITION 
ON INTERNING OF 
ALIENS DEFENDED 


Special Cable to the Monitor 
from its European Bureau 


‘LONDON, Nov. 16, 2 p. m.—In regard 
to the administration of the cabinet 
decision to intern all alien enemies in 
the country. between certain ages a 
Monitor correspondent learns on the 
highest authority that .the greatest con- 
sideration: is ‘being exercised; -that,. al- 
though when. the decision. was first pro- 
mulgated large number: of alien enemies 
were: arrested; only ‘such: are being de- 
tained as are:a-danger to the country 
from the poitit of. view of possible 
espionage or be&ause, owing to complete 
destitution, some means of prov sar for 
them was necessary. 

Every consideration is shown and no 
more are interned-in-any one place than 
can be comfortably accommodated. Re- 
garding the statements appearing in the 
German press that the mortality amongst 
the German prisoners of war in England 
is very great, the. Monitor correspondent 
learns on the same authtority that the 
exact opposite is the case, there having 
been only five losses out of all the pri- 
soners interned, which amount to many 
thousands. 


BUTTER AND EGG . 
STOCKS DECREASE 
DURING THE WEEK 


Stocks of butter and eggs in cold 
storage in Boston total 255,365 packages 
and 276,349 cases respectively, accord- 
ing to statistics issued by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. This is an in- 
crease of 6873 packages of butter over 
the supply on’ hand a year ago. ‘The 
egg supply, however, shows a slight fall- 
ing off, with 272 cases les? than last 
year. During the past week the butter 
stocks were reduced by 13,917 packages; 
the egg stocks by 19,803 cases. 


CARMEN HAVING ELECTION 

Nominations for officers-are being re- 
ceived by -the executive board of the 
Boston Street Carmen’s Union today at 
a meeting in Naomi hall, 724 Washing- 
ton street. A week from today the 
primaries will be held and on Dec. 7 
the third annual election. Thirteen 
members of the executive board also 
are to be named 


to steer. 


FIELD MARSHAL 


LORD ROBERTS 
PASSES AWAY 


Popular Idol of British Army 
Known as “Bobs” Won Dis- 


tinction in [Three Wars and 


Rose From the Ranks 


Special Cable to the Monitor 
from its European Bureau 


LONDON, Nov. 15—It was announced 
late last night that Lord Roberts, who 
had traveled to France to greet the In- 
dian troops, of which he was colonel-in- 
chief, passed away that evening. 


‘It was during the Afghan war of 1878 
that “Bobs” first became an English 
household word. The Kuram Valley field 
force was fighting its way into the land 
of ill omen and there had been a great 
battle in the forests of the Peiwar Khotal. 
The East Indian native troops, swarming 
through the trees, had driven an Afghan 
army, and an Afghan army on its native 
mountains is no mean foe, before it. 
Suddenly a long telegram reached a Lon- 
don paper. It was said at the time it 
was the longest telegram ever sent to 
an editor, and there were stories told of 
its prodigious cost, which would not seri- 
ously alarm Fleet street or Broadway 
today. It was, however, something more 
than this. It was a graphic account from 
an officer on the staff of a most brilliant 
tactical effort driven home by a masterly 
attack, and the government, which 
needed all the support it could gain, 
reaped the reward, 


War Was Not Popular 


The war, indeed, was not popular. 
Gladstone was stirring the country to 
its depths against it. The viceroy, the 
brilliant and cynical Lore Lytton, was 
facing a whirlwind of criticism, out of 
which the voice of the greatest of In- 
dian statesmen had sounded most deaf- 
eningly. 

With all his coolness, with all his 
adroitness the prime. minister, Disraeli, 
was finding the ministerial ship difficult 
A combined attack from Glad- 
stone and John Lawrence of the Punjab 
was no after-dinner battle ‘on the floor 


‘of the House. 


What if the Ameeg should prove an- 
other Dost?. What if the force under 
Sir Sam Browne, slowly forcing its way 
through the Khyber to Ali Musjjid, 
should ‘meet the fate of the column 
which, a few decades’ pfeviously, had 
marched out of Kabul and sent dne man, ' 
on a mountain pony, to knock at the 
gates of Khandahar. 

All these fears, all these gloomy an- 
ticipations were blown away by the 
charge of the Gurkas through the pine 
trees of the Peiwar. Khotal. Men began 
to ask who this Colonel Roberts was. 


No Lack of Voices 


_ There was no lack of voices to ansvyer, 
at least in Indias Frederick Roberts had 
written his name already over a large 
extent of territory. An officér in that 
famous corps, the Bengal artillery, a 
battery of which once changed its posi- 
tion at a critical moment, in action, by 
galloping stMaight at an Indian wall and 
clearing it—mounted gunners, limber, 


‘gun carriage and all—he had. made his 


mark during the spasm of the mutiny. 
The friend of Sir Henry Lawrence and 
Colin Campbell, he marched with the 
latter to Lucknow. In the secc -d relief, 
Outram, the Bayard of India, had res- 
cued Havelock only to be himself be- 
sitged. And now as Campbell’s men 
came clearing their way through the 
palaces and the ‘eompounds, every one a 
fortress in itself, it was Roberts who 
raised and, when it was shot away, re- 
raised the union jack as a signal to Ou- 
tram that British were coming. 

They were wonderful days, and they 
produced a race of Anaks, John Law- 


(Coutiliued on page five, column five) 


LEFT OF YSER 
CANAL CLEARED 
PARIS REPORTS 


Official Communique Tells of 


Comparative Inactivity on 
Line With Exception of 
German Attacks About Ypres 


REPULSE ANNOUNCED 


Berlin Says Kaiser’s Troops in 


Flanders Are Progressing 
Slowly and That British As- 


saults Near Lille Are Failure 


Special Cable to the Monitor 
from its European Bureau 


PARIS, Nov. 16—An’' official commun- 
ique States the most important incident 
of yesterday’s fighting was the throwing 
back of the Germans on the right bank 
of the Yser canal, that part of the left 
bank formerly occupied oy the Germans 
now being completely evacuated. In 
the evening the Germans attempted an 
offensive movement south of Ypres but 
without success, otherwise there is noth- 
ing to report, 

Permission has been granted the 
Spanish ambassador in Berlin, who is 
protecting the French interests in Ger- 
many, to visit the war prisoners depot 
in Germany. Mr. Herrick, United States 
ambassador in France, has been author- 
ized to. visit the depots of German 
prisoners in French territory. 

Nov. 15, 6 m.— The principal 
feature of the latest official report is 
the comparative quiet yesterday along 
the whole front with the exception of 
artillery duels and several German attacks 
north and east and south of Ypres. All 
wére repulsed with heavy German losses, 
Between the Lys and the Oise approach 
work has been pushed forward whilst 
towards Lorraine and in Vosges no im- 
portant operations occurred, 

BERLIN, Nov. 15—A headquarters re- 
port states the west Flanders fighting 
continues, the German attacks progress- 
ing slowly during the past few days, 
owing to the heavy weather. South of 
Ypres the Germans have, the report 
states, taken 700 prisoners. British at- 
tacks west of Lille were repulsed and the 
French were compelled to evacuate a 
commanding position at Berry-au-Bac, 
whilst in Argonne the Germans made 
good progress. 


RUSSIA TELLS OF 
FURTHER ADVANCE 
IN EAST PRUSSIA 


Official Statement From Petro- 
grad Says Tsar’s Forces Are 
Progressing at All 


Points 


Special Cable to the Monitor 
from its European Bureau 


PETROGRAD, Nov. 16, 8 p. m.—The 
latest headquarters statements indicate 
that the Russians are progressing in 
East Prussia at all points from Stallu- 
phonen southward, at Johannisburg, in 
the Soldau region and about Neidenburg. 
In Poland fighting is beginnirg on the 
front of Plock and the Warta river, 
while on the Kalisch-Wielun front the 
Germans are retreating. 

In the Czenstochawa region and south- 
wards the attempted German offensive 
failed. In Galicia the Austrians are at- 
tempting to. defend themselves in the 
region west of the line of Seabnow and 
Tarnow, on the river Wisloya, and on the 
line to Jaslow. | 

BERLIN, Nov. 16, 9 a. m.—The Ger- 
man headquarters state that in East 
Prussia and in Poland the fighting has 
not reached any decision. 


VIENNA, Nov. 16, 8 a.m.—An official 
communique states that nothing of im- 
portance has occurred in the northern 
theatey of war. Entry of Russians into 
Tarnow, Jaslo and Krasnow is mentioned 
and it is stated that the prisoners so far 
captured by the Austrians number 867 


‘officers and 97,727 men. 


BRITISH REPORT 
SUCCESS AT THE 
RED SEA ENTRANCE 


Special Cable to the Monitor 
from its European Bureau 


LONDON, Nov. 16—The admiralty 
states that operations of the Indian 
troops, supported by the cruiser Duke 
of Edinburgh against the Turkish gar- 
rison at Sheikhseyd have been successful. 

The Turba fort, situated on the 
heights eastward of Cape Babelmandeb 
at the southern entrance to the Red 
sea was silenced by the ship’s guns. The 
Turkish positions were taken by a land- 
ing party and the forts occupied, large 
munitions of war and six field guns be- 
ing captured. 


BRITISH TAKE OVER 
CHOCOLATE FACTORY 


2 (Special to the Monitor) 

EDINBURGH—The chocolate factory 
at Portobello, established by German in- . 
terests and formerly employing a large 
number of Germans, has been taken over 


by the military authorities and is being 
turned into barracks — | 


~~ 
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_ THE STEP OF GOVERNMENT 
IN OCCUPATION OF EPIRUS 


M. Venizelos Points Out That Albania Had Been Practi- 
cally Without Government Since Abandonment of 
Throne by Prince of Wied—State of Anarchy Exists 


(Special correspondence of the Monitor) 

LONDON—As already reported in the 
cable despatches to the Monitor, the 
London bureau has received from the 
Greek legation an authoritative state- 


_ ment from M, Venizelos, the Greek pre- 


thier, on the question of the Greek occu- 
tion of Epirus. 
the course of this statement, M. 


- Venizelos summarizes the history of the 


Epirote question, and the connection of | 


Greece with it for the last two years 


_ and explains fully the purpose of the 


Greek government in temporarily reoc- 


cupying Epirus at the present moment,’ 


The full translation of M. Venizelos’ 
statement is as follows: 


“You are aware of the conditions|‘ 


which led the government to evacuate 
the district of autonomous Epirus, oc- 
eupied by Greece during the war of lib- 
eration in 1912. In spite of the sacrifices 
made by the nation during the brilliant 
Epirean war, and the desire expressed by 
the majority of the inhabitants of that 
district, Greece, in order to give fresh 
proof of her deference to the great pow- 
ers, conformed to the resolutions issued 
by the conference of London and com- 
municated to the Athenian government 
on Feb, 13, 1914. 


Provisional Government ; | 

“Upon the evacuation of that part of 
Epirus which the conference of ambassa- 
dors had assigned to the new state of 
Albania, the population decided to es- 
tablish a provisional government and to 
demand from Europe the assurance that 
if Epirus became a part of Albania, it 
would receive guarantees permitting it 
to retain its national character, the use 
of its mother tongue, and the liberty of 
exercising its religion. The representa- 
tives of the powers and of the Albanian 
government met the Epirote delegates 
at Corfu, and an agreement, known as 
that of Corfu, was the outcome of these 
negotiations. 

“Previous to the ratification of this 
agreement, an insurrection had broken 
out in Albania. One part of the popula- 
tion of Albania revolted against the 


‘Prince recognized by the powers, and the 


' months, 


latter, after a vain struggle of several 
saw himself compelled to 


abandon the country, leaving the throne 


of the new principality vacant. During 


this struggle the authority of the cen- 
tral government of~Albania was steadily 


depleted until at length it did not ex- 
tend beyond the capital. The result of 
this was that the whole country fell into 
a state of anarchy, rendering it impossi- 
ble for the government and its officials 
to assure order in its domains, in which 
the divisions resulting from differences 
of race, of religion and general tenden- 


_eies had already made the task of the 


established authority so difficult. 


Security Not Assured 


“Moreover, the haphazard troops gath- 
ered together by the provisional Epirote 
government were not in a position to 
assure to autonomous Epirus the order 
and security which the population had 
enjoyed under the shortlived Greek re- 
gime, the blessings of which had been 
recognized even by the Muhammadans 
themselves. The provisional Epirote gov- 
ernment had, besides, to ‘resist the fre- 
quent attempts on the part of the Al- 
banian insurgents to invade Epirote ter- 
ritory, the northern part of which was 
often the scene of desperate fighting be- 
tween the Epirote troops and the Al- 
banian bands. The peaceful population 
thus lived for months in a state of con- 
tinual anxiety, while n.merous inhabit- 
ents of autonomous Epirus abandoned 
their homes and took refuge at Valona, 
for fear of reprisals similar to those to 
which the Albanians had resorted in that 
district during the Turco-Salonica war. 

“When the governments of certain of 


the great powers required us, some 
months ago, to intervene with the pro- 


visional Epirote government in favor of 


these refugees, we used all our influence 
with M. Zographos to this end. But 
he, in spite of his ardent desire to au- 
thorize their return, explained in a letter 
addressed to the international commis- 
sion of control in Albania, his reasons 
for avoiding the responsibility of assur- 
Ing them security of life and property, 
once they had returned to their villages. 


Situation Aggravated 


“Moreover, the situation could not but 

e aggravated by the prolongation of the 
uncertainty as to the fate of the country, 
necessarily resulting from the general 
situation, other and graver matters pre- 
venting the great powers from consider- 
Ing at the moment the Albanian question. 


Pressing appeals had often been ad- 


dressed to the royal government even by 
the Muhammadan population, requesting 
it to reoccupy Epirus, with a view to 
putting an end to a situation which was 
each day becomigg more precarious, and 
which could not but be extremely dis- 
tressing to the Epirote population. 

“In view of these conditions and the in- 
treasing state of anarchy resulting there- 
from, and of the fact that the Albanian 
Incursions into autonomous Epirus, re- 
cently renewed, bid fair to threaten the 
security of our frontiers, the royal gov- 
ernment has decided to order the ad- 
vance of the Hellenic army into the prov- 


ince, with a view to assurtmg order there- 


in ard guaranteeing the life and prop- 
erty of the population. without distince- 
tion of religion, and iu order to permit 
refugees now in distress to return to 
their ‘homes and continue their occupa- 


tions ‘in peace. The matter of the re- 


patriation of the refugee is the more 
pressing in view of the fact that the 
sowing season is approaching, and to de- 
‘fer their return would be to expose them 
to the greatest distress. 


Great Powers Assured 


“Whilst taking the above mentioned 
step, the Hellenic government is anxious 
formally to assure the great powers that 
the advance of its troops is merely of 
a provisional nature, and that whilst tak- 
ing this decision, Greece proposes ‘to con- 

form strictly to the decision of the con- 
ference of ambassadors, to which she ad- 
dressed herself in the note of Feb. 21, 
addressed to the powers. ! 

“Inspired by easily comprehensible 
feelings of humanity and guided by ‘the 
necessity of assuring to the confines of 
the kingdom an order indispensable to 
its security, as Well as beneficent to the 
‘inhabitants. of autonomous Epirus, Mu- 
hammadan as well as Christian,.we are 


convinced that our decision cannot but |: 


| be approved by the government to which 
you are accredited, once they are assured 
of the provisional character of the occu- 
pation thus decided upon. 

. (Signed) “VENIZELOS.” 


BRITISH NAVAL. 
ALLOWANCES FOR 
OFFICERS ORDERED 


Regulations Concerning Men in 
Gunnery, Torpedo Work, Sig- 
naling, Wireless Telegraphy 


(Special to the Monitor) 

LONDON—aAn order in council which 
appeared in a recent issue of the London 
Gazette, prescrjbes the following regula- 
tions respecting allowances for naval of- 
ficers concerned in gunnery, torpedo 
work, signaling, and wireléss’ teleg- 
raphy. 

(1). Officers who qualify in gunnery 
or torpedo, or in signaling and wire- 
less telegraphy combined, to receive the 
following allowances when actually 
borne for the performance of their spe- 
cial duties, viz.: “Lieutenant-command- 
ers and lieutenants who -have obtained a 
first-class certificate on completing the 
prescribed courses, 4s. a day. Lieuten- 
ant-commanders and lieutenants who 
have obtained a second class certificate 
on completing the prescribed courses, 3s. 
a day. Other lieutenant-commanders 
and lieutenants performing _ gunnery 
duties in ships in which a gunnery lieu- 
tenant is allowed but not borne. ls. a 
day. Other lieutenant-commanders and 
lieutenants, who have undergone a short 
course of torpedo, performing torpedo 
duties in ships in which a torpedo lieu- 
tenant is allowed but not borne, pro- 
vided they hold a first-cla%s certificate, 
Is. a day. 

“(2). Lieutenant-commanders and 
lieuténants qualified in signaling and 
wireless telegraphy combined appointed 
on the staff of a flag officer and messing 
with the admiral to have their specialist 
‘allowance reduced by 28. a day. 

“(3). Officers in charge. of -the signal 
schools at Portsmouth, Chatham and 
Devonport, and of the signal instruction 
at Shotley, if of the rank of commander, 
to receive the usual command money of 
2s. 6d. a day.” 


PALERMQ LOCKOUT 
CAUSES SHORTAGE 
IN BREAD SUPPLY 


(Special to the Monitor) 
FLORENCE, Italy—The question of 
the supply of bread in Palermo gave rise 
to some disturbances recently when for 
two whole days the entire town of 350,- 
000 inhabitants was.endeavoring to ob- 


tain the necessary supply. 

The municipal authorities had issued 
certain regulations controlling the weight 
of bread, and a lockout was consequent: 
ly proclaimed. The municipal bakehouse 
being the only one open, it was not found 
possible to supply bread to more than 
a small portion of the population. 

It was stated that bread would De des- 
patched from Naples, Messipa and Ca- 
tania, but as it failed to arrive the de- 
mand for supplies increased. 


LONDON TO HEAR 
FRENCH LECTURER 


(Special to the Monitor) 
LONDON—At a recent meeting of tlfe 
British Academy, Lord Bryce, the presi- 


‘dent, announced that M. Boutroux, the, 


famous French philosopher, had accepted 
the academy’s invitation to deliver the 
first of the recently ‘endowed annual 
philosophical lectures. M. Boutroux 
hopes to come to Landon early in De- 
cember and will take “Certitude et 
Verite” as the subject of his lecture. 


DURABLE PEACE 
GERMAN OBJECT 
SAYS EDUCATOR 


Prof. Adolf von Harnack at Pots- 
dam Says One Gain of ‘War Is 
in Finding of the Fatherland 


(Special to the Monitor) 

BERLIN, Germany—In the course of 
a lecture recently given by Prof. Adolf 
von Harnack at Potsdam, the subject 
of which was “What we have already 
won, and what we have yet to win,” the 
Professor claimed that, in addition tg the 
which had been 


outward successes 


gained, Germans had gained one posses- 


sion which would never again be lost— 

they had found the Fatherland again. 
They had made their own three things 

which it was the foremost aim and ob- 


ject of the political and: social life of, 


the nations of western Europe to ac- 
quire—liberty, equality and fraternity. 

In the second part of his lecture Pro- 
fessor von Harnack outlined what was 
te be Germany’s object. In the fore- 
front came the establishment of a dura- 
ble peace, and to that end. Germany 
must have endurance and patience. 

Again, the tendency to split up into 
parties was an inherent German failing. 
All parties would emerge again after 
the war, but preparations must be made 
for their return by the removal of false- 
hood and calumny fro. political life. 
The press must help in this endeavor. 
‘The German press was the best in the 
world, but it also had been guilty of bit- 
terness in such matters. Diversity of 
rank and class would continue to exist 
as before, but there was one thing which 
must not return, and that was the spirit 
of caste. 


BRITISH ACADEMY - 
PLANS EXHIBIT FOR 
RED CROSS SOCIETY 


Presidents of Pringipal Artistic 
Societies Agree on Plan to 


Centralize Charitable Efforts 


(Special to the Monitor) 

LONDON—The presidents of the prin- 
cipal artistic societies recently met at 
the Royal Academy to arrive at a meth- 
od of centralizing into one scheme the va- 
rious charitable efforts at present being 
considered. 

As a result an exhibition will be held 
in January next at the Royal Acad- 
emy ‘similar to that held at the Guild- 
hall in 1900, with the object of raising 
funds for the Red Cross Society and the 


Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
It is hoped that a large number of 
artists will contribute works to be sold, 


|@ great part of the proceeds of which— 


or, if the individuals so desire, the whole 
—to be added tothe admission profits, 
which will be devoted to the funds of 
the two institutions mentioned. 

The King and Queen have consented 
to become patrons. The following form 
the executive committee and will organ- 
ize the exhibition: 

Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bt., K.C.V.O., 
P.R.A. : 

Sir Thoma Brock, K.CB., R.A., Royal 
Society of British Sculptors. 

Sir James D, Linton, Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colors. 

Mr. Parsons, R.A., Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colors. 

J. J. Shannon, R.A., Royal Society of 


'Portfait Painters. 


W. Strang, A.R.A., Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers and ‘Engravers. 


F, Howard, National Portrait Society. 


a 


One of new papers representing the Irish volunteers 


TWO PAPERS ARE 
i Sean. FOR 
IRISH VOLUNTEERS 


(Special to the Monitor) 

-_DUBLIN, Ireland—Ireland has always 
had a remarkable faculty for the pro- 
duction of newspapers, or rather news 
sheets, and this faculty has had a fresh 
opportunity to express itSelf in. connec- 
tion with the Irish National volunteers. 
Two papers have now made their appear- 
ance, both claiming to speak for the vol- 
unteer movement. 

The National Volunteer, which de- 
scribes itself as the official organ of the 
National volunteers, is an eight-paged 
penny daily paper, while Ireland, which 
is a halfpenny daily paper; stands for 
that section of the ‘original provisional 
committee of the Irish volunteers which 
finally refused to permit Mr. Redmond 
and the Irish party to have any control 
over the new force. 

The first number of Ireland consists 
mainly of p report of the “first conven- 
tion of Irish Volunteers” held in the 
Abbey Theater, Dublin, recently, Eoin 
MacNeil presiding, and an article on Ire- 
land and the war by Sir Roger Case- 
ment, 

The National Volunteer is printed on 
somewhat inferior paper as compared 
with Ireland, but partakes more of the 
character of a’ general newspaper. 


GLASGOW GIVES 
GENEROUS HELP 
TO RELIEF FUNDS 


(Special to the Monitor) 

GLASGOW, Scotland—In every con- 
ceivable way the citizens of Glasgow are 
showing their desire to do their part in 
assisting those who are affected by the 
present situation in Europe. Over 
£190,000 has been subscribed to the lord 
provost’s relief fund. 

Part of this goes to the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association, which has 
worked out a system by which the fam- 
ilies of the men at the front are visited 
and their requirements carefully at- 
tended to by a large staff of women 
volunteer workers. New applications 
are being received for such help at the 
rate of 150 per day, and the total num- 
ber of cases on the,association’s books 
is over 20,000. 

To illustrate the readiness with which 
any proposal is met to raise funds for 
relief work, at a saleroom belonging to 
a prominent fruit broker, an apple 
weighing 25 ounces was put up for auc- 
tion, and fetched the sum of £30 Qs. 
Large sums are being collected by ladies 


who sell flags, badges, chrysanthemums 1 


and so forth, the Belgian Relief Fund 
perpaps receiving the greatest number 
of subscriptions. 

The temperance movement has made 
great progress lately. Three licenses 
less were granted for the sale of alcohol 
this year, and very pointed recommen- 
dations were made that care should be 
taken in supplying soldjers and their 
dependents. 


CAPE. TOWN CITY 
COUNCIL PLANNING 
FOR PUBLIC WORK 


(Special to the Monitor) 

CAPE TOWN, South Africa—The 
scheme of improvements authorized by 
the council in July last called for an 
expenditure’ of £488,000, but for vari- 
ous reasons if is now recommended to 
carry out at present only a modified 
scheme, which will, however, if.adopted, 
involve the purchase of considerable 
quantities of plant and material. Items 
included in the modified scheme are: 
Electricity, £100,000; completion of pier 
and promenade, £20,000; street improve- 
ments and new road construction, £45.000, 


BOARD OF F ARM. 
PRODUCE. TO AID 
SALES FOR ARMY 


British Arrange for Committee 


Whereby Purchase of Supplies 
May Be Facilitated 


(Special to the Monitor) 
LONDON — The board of agriculture 
and fisheries in consultation with the 
war office are endeavoring to facilitate 


the purchase by the military authori-|- - 


ties of farm produce, such as forage and 
vegetables, direct from the farmer. For 
this purpose a representative organizing 
committee has been formed. 

For: each county, or in some cases for 
groups of counties, a farm produce 
county committee will be established, 
consisting of eight tenant farmers of 
recognized standing who will be nomi- 
nated by the presidents of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the 
chairman of the Farmers Club, the 
chairmen of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture, and the presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Union. 

A county committee will elect its own 
chairman, may coopt not more than four 
other members ag the nominated mem- 
bers may decide, and may appoint as 
appears necessary a sub-committee of 
not more than three farmer members 
fdr each of the districts ‘served by the 
minor market towns of the county. The 
chairman of each sub-committee must be 
a member of the central committee. 

The county committee will meet on 
a given day each week and will discuss 
and fix, for the ensuing seven days, the 
prices at which farmers and others in 
the county might fairly be expected to 
dispose of their farm produce for the 
use of the military forces. Farmers will 
be invited, as well, to submit samples 
and quote prices for the various classes 
of produce which the military authori- 
ties may desire to purchase in the dis- 
trict. 
of the county committee and of the sub- 
committees will be attended by a pur- 
chasing officer of the army who will, 
as far as possible, intimate beforehand 
the classes and quantities of produce he 
wishes to purchase. 

Farmers will be invited to~attend the 
meetings to submit their offers to the 
consideration of the purchasing officer. 
Thé war office, so far as is practicable, 
will purchase their supplies through the 
county committees but reserve the right 
to refuse offers obtained by the commit- 
tees if the purchasing of§cer considers 
he can make better arrangements else- 
where. 


SLIGHT DECREASE 
ONLY IN LONDON 
EDUCATION RATE 


Finance Committee of County 
Council Announces Reduction 


Will Be Less Than Hoped 


(Special to the “Monitor) 

LONDON—The finance committee of 
the London county council reports that 
instead of the education rate being re- 
duced by 1%4d. in the pound, as was 
hoped, it can only be lessened-by Yed., 
while an increase of 14d. in the pound 
will be necessary for purposes other than 
education during the second half of the 
financial year. 

The total rate now to be made is 
1s. 8.75d. in thé pound,.9d. being for pur- 


poses other than education (7.725d, for | 


geiteral county and 1.275d. for special 
county purposes), and for purposes of 
education 11.75d. The rate for the first 
half of the year was ls. 9.25d. in the 
pound, 12.5d. for purposes of education 
and 8.75d. for purposes other than edu- 
cation. Thus the rate for the whole 
year is one of 3s. 6d. in the pound. 
The finance committee consider that 
increased expenditure due to the war 
will arise under the heads of salaries, 
less army or navy pay, paid to teach- 
ers and others on active service and the 
employment of substitutes; the feeding 
of necessitous children, including Satur- 
days and Sundays in certain cases; and 
the execution, for the purpose of pre- 
venting or relieving distress due to un- 
employment, of necessary works which 
might otherwise have been left over 


until a subsequent financial year. 


In some departments, it is pointed out, 
expenditure may be increased by a rise 
in prices on account.of the war, and some 
falling off in receipts must be allowed 
for. Besides this there will be increased 
charges during the year in connection 
with the tramways of about £36,700, 
due to the war,’increasing the deficiency 
to be met out of the general reserve 
fund. 


CERMAN PAPER 


PROTESTS GIVING 
PRISONERS WORK 


(Special to the Monitor) 

BERLIN, Ger.—In a recent article en- 
titled “Prisoners of War versus Unem- 
ployed,” the German Socialist organ, the 
Vorwaerts, complained of the lot of the 
unemployed. There were unemployed, it 
declared, anxious to be given. work on 
the land; but it would appear that the 
authorities preferred to confide this task 
to the prisoners of war. 

The prisoners of war, added the Vor- 
waerts, have to work five hours a day 
to earn their food and lodging; the rest 
of the time they are paid at the rate 
of 10 pfennigs an hour 


Whenever possible the meetings | 


| 


TRADESITUATION 
IS CLEARING SAYS 

BRITISH LEADER 
“Ganka of Cnsie Sa 


the Emergency Already Has 
Been Largely Overcome 


(Special to the Monitor) 
LONDON—In. a letter to the press, 

F. Faithfull Begg, chairman of the 

council of the London Chamber. of Com- 


merce, deals with conferences which 
have taken place between the London 
chamber on thé one hand and govern- 
ment departments on the other. 

The first step taken was to urge upon 
the government the importance of af- 
fording to the banking community the 
fullest measure of support and agsist- 
ance.: This recommendation, however, 
was coupled with the reservation that 
such support should only be given on 
the clear undertaking that the bankers 
in their turn would afford support to 
the industrial and trading communities, 
the chief object being to maintain the 
industrial population in employment to 
the greatest possible extent. 

It was early seen that the question 
of foreign exchanges would play an im- 
portant part in the difficulties to be 
overcome. At first advances against 
shipments were almost unthinkable, the 
British banks with overseas connections 
having ceased to transact business. Qn 
this point strong representations - were 
made to the chancellor of the exchequer 
with good result. 

The fixing of prices for food supplies, 
the maintenance of regular services of 
steamship lines, even at enhanced rates, 
and similar questions all reczived care- 
ful attention, and the views entertained 
regarding them by special committees 
of the chamber formed for the purpose, 
or by the regular sections of the cham- 
ber, were ccmmunicated periodically to 
the government. 

The mere mention of these various ques- 
tions in the.light of what has been done 
since to deal with them will show how 
rapid. has been the advance made, an 
advance which has had the most cordial 
appreciation of the commercial com- 
munity, and for which the government, 
ir view of the various steps it has 
taken, is entitled to the highest credit. 

It is impossible, in fact, to overesti- 
mate the importance to the commercial 


ment in establishing the moratorium, 
arranging for the discount’ of pre- 


gency currency, instituting a system of 
war risks, marine insurance, and so 
forth. It would have been impossible, 
but for these measures, for the busi- 
ness community to have faced the sit- 
uation. 

The chief difficulties which remain to 
be overcome are the reopening of the 
stock exchange and the reestablishment 
of the foreign exchanges on a reasonable 
basis. There are also other points 
which remain for discussion and settle- 
ment, but the object of this letter, the 
writer concludes, is not to discuss such 
questions in detail, but to point out how 
wonderfully the commercial community 
has met the emergency which has arisen, 
and, with the assistance of the govern- 
ment, has m a large measure already 
overcome it. 


BRITISH DECLINE 
TO SHIP GRAIN TO 
PORTS OF ITALY 


(Specig] to the Monitor) 

LONDON—Various grain houses in the 
United Kingdom are declining to do any 
business at present with Italy, the rea- 
son being that Italy, unlike some other 
countries, has not prohibited reexport, 
and thus supplies of grain might reach 
Germany from Great Britain, 

Italy has, however, stated that no 
grain is actually being exported to Ger- 
many from Italian ports. But this has 
not affected the decision of the British 
firms, a decision which invdlves them in 
heavy financial loss-in view of the high 
prices obtainable and the fact that the 
costs of representation continue. 

Norway, Denmark and Sweden have 
al] prohibited the export of grain. In 
the case of Norway and Denmark the 
prohibition prevents the despatch of 
grain from the port of arrival to any 
other port by sea, all grain having to 
be sent on by rail. 


THAMES TRAFFIC 
NOW CONFINED. TO 
CERTAIN CHANNELS 


(Special to the Monitor) 


miralty has made the following com- 
munication: 

_ “Until further notice all traffic into 
and out of the Thames must pass 
through the Edinburgh channels or 
through the Black Deep south of the 
} nock John and Knob buoys, and through 
Oaze Deep. All other channels are 
closed. No vessels may remain under 
way inside Sunk Head buoy, or inside 


East Shingles buoys, at night between 
the hours of 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. Ves- 
sels at anchor within the above-men- 
tioned limits must not show any lights 


at night between the hours of 7 p. m. 
and 6 a. » 


eémmunity of the action of the govern- |: 


moratorium bills, establishing an emer- | 


News From the Capitals—Political Doings of Nations 


4 GREEK PREMIER EXPLAINS 


JAPAN EXPECTS 
NO TAX INCREASE 
BECAUSE: OF WAR 


(Special to the Monitor) 

TOKIO, Japan-—In view of the fact 
that the government proposes to meet 
all the war expenses out of the balance 
in the treasury without resorting to any 
increase in -taxes or any issue of loans, 
it is of special interest to note the way 
the resources of the treasury are now 
invested. 

According to a statement recently is- 
sued by the finance department regard- 
ing the strength of the deposits section 
in the treasury, the resources of the 
section at the end of August showed a 
decrease by 4,000,000 yen as compared 
With the previous montb. I¢ is attrib- 
uted to the withdrawal by the semi- 
Official institutions of we deposits to 
that extent, 

In‘ the postal savings ‘ fines there 
Was no appreciable change, these remain- 
ing at 211,000,000 yen. In the invest- 
ment of the resources there was a change 
worth notice. While there was an in- 
crease by 18,000,000 yen in the item 

“accommodation to the imperial railway 
special account and other special ac- 
counts,” the holdings of publie bonds 
witnessed a decrease by 20,000,000 yen. 

Presumably the bonds were sold to 
meet the demand from. the imperial 
railway board or other sources. The 
accommodation to the railway accounts 
was limited to 8,000,000 yen, the re- 
mainder going for the replenishment of 
the working capital of the~monopoly 
bureau. 


Holstein Cows’ Milk 
for Your Baby 


Perhaps you are not nursing your baby. Then 
take the a to use clean, fresh Holstein 
Cows’ Milk, the mearest substitute for breast 
milk. You will then be giving your baby what 
authorities claim is the best milk for it— 
mothers’ milk excepted, 


In the milk of the purebred Holstein Cow, as 
in human milk, the cream or fat is divided into 
minute particles or globules, very much smaller 
than those found in ordinary cows’ milk. Hol- 
stein milk is therefore a milder and more evenly 
balanced milk. The curds formed are small, soft 
and flaky. In common milk, on the contrary, the 
curds formed are large and heayy, and show a 
tendency to stick together in a golid mass. 

Holstein cows have long been famous for their 
size, strength and good nature, so it is not sur- 
prising that their milk proves to be most whole- 
some 


Ask your milkman for Holstein Cows’ . Milk. 
If he cannot supply it, let us know and we will 
try to eg a source of supply for you. 

Send for our free i pee booklet, ‘The 
Story of Holstein Milk 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


300 American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont _ 
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Edison Diamond 
Disc Phonographs 


ager a Complete Record Service 


our Charge Account Solicited- 
Convenient Terms if Desired 


(.C. Harvey Piano Co, 


144 BOYLSTON STREET 
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KIMBALL 
ORGANS 


Famous for their churchly tone 
and mechanical excellence, 
Backed by the guaranty of 
absolute commercial honor and 
financial responsibility. 


W. W. KIMBALL Co. 


Factory and General Office, Chicago 
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Eastern Office, 507 Fifth Av., New York 
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BOOK STORE, Inc. 


BOSTON 
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Telephone and Mail Orders 
Receive Prompt Attention 
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LONDON—The secretary of the ad-| 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 
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BOSTON 
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3 ores: of Events in Centers of Eastern Hemisphere 


- BRITISH ISSUE 
A REVISED LIST 
ba  ONCONTRABAND 


_Baglee of oe Gazette 


~ Contains Proclamation Furn- 
ishing Schedule of Articles 
~ Conditional and Unconditional 


ka (Special to the Monitor) 
" JONDON—A recent supplement to the 
~ London Gazette contains a proclamation, 
furnishing revised schedules of absolute 
- and conditional contraband. 

The following articles are made abso- 
lute contraband: . 

1. Arms of all kinds, including arms 

_ for sporting purposes, and their distine- 
tive component parts. 

2. Projectiles, charges and cartridges 
of all kinds, and their distinctive com- 

ponent parts. 
| 3. Powder and explosives specially 
prepared for use in’ war. 
4. Sulphuric acid. 
5. Gun mountings, limber boxes, Nie: 
bers, military wagons, field forges and 
their distinctive component parts. 
6. Range-finders and their distinctive 
_ component parts. 
7. Clothing and equipment of a dis- 
? tinctively military character. 
q 8. Saddle, draft, and pack animals 
_ §uitable “for use in war. 
9. All kinds of harness of a distinc- 
tively military character. 
10. Articles of camp equipment and 
their distinctive component parts. 
11. Armor: plates. 
12, Hematite iron ore and hematite 
pig iron. 
13. Iron pyrites. 
414. Nickel ore and nickel. 
15. Ferrochrome and chrome ore. 
16. Copper, unwrought. 
17. Lead, pig, sheet or pipe. 
18 Aluminum. 
19. Ferro-silica. 
' 20. Barbed wire, and implements for 
fixing and cutting the same. 
21. Warships, including boats and 
their distinctive component parts of such 
- a nature that they can only be used 
on a vessel of war. 
' 22. Aeroplanes, airships, balloons and 
4 aircraft of all kinds, and their compo- 
nent parts, together with accessories and 
articles recognizable as intended for use 
' in connection with balloons and aircraft. 
4 93. Motor vehicles of all kinds and 
_ their component parts. 
| “4. Motor tires; rubber. 
" 25. ‘Mineral .gilsand motor spirit, ex- 
cept lubricating oils, 
26. Implements and apparatus de- 
oes exclusively for the manufacture 
of munitions of war, for the manufac- 
_ ture or repair of arms, or war material 
: for use on land and sea. 
_ The following are made conditional 
contraband: 
1, Foodstuffs. 
2. Forage and feeding stuffs for ani- 
mals. 
'. 8. Clothing, fabrics for clothing, and 
_ boots and shoes suitable for use in war. 
| 4. Gold and silver in coin or bullion; 
_ paper money. 
- 5. Vehicles of all kinds, other than 
_ motor vehicles, available for use in war, 
_ and their component parts. 
6. Vessels, craft and boats of all 
kinds; floating docks, parts of docks, 
and their component parts. 
7. Railway materials, both fixed and 
_ fFolling stock, and materials for tele- 
_ graphs, wireless telegraphs and tele- 
_ phones 
' 8. Fuel, other than mineral oils. 
 bricants. 
_ 9. Powder and explosives not specially 
_ prepared for use in war. 

10. Sulphur. 
Al, Glycerine. 
_ 12. Horseshoes and shoeing materials. 

13. Harness and saddlery. 

_ 14. Hides of all kinds, dry or wet; 
eeieskins, raw or dressed; leather, un- 
_ dressed or dressed, suitable for saddlery, 

harness or military boots. 

- * 15. Field glasses, telescopes, chronom- 

_ eters and all kinds of nautical instru- 
ents. 


“IT ALIAN FOREIGN 
“MINISTER NOT 
TO CHANGE POLICY 


(Special to the Monitor) 

FLORENCE, Italy—In assuming the 
Erection of the ministry of foreign af- 

fai in succession to the Marquis Di 
Giuliano, Sr. Salandra stated that 
- he would follow the same lines in inter- 

_ national policy as his predecessor. 

I¢ would, he said, need unshaken 
courage, a clear insight into the true in- 
tereste of the country, mature reflection, 
_ though not to the exclusion of prompt 
» wetion when necessary, boldness of deeds 
_ rather than words, a mind free from all 
Taneconraptions and prejudices as well as 

_ from all sentiment except exclusive, un- 
' limited devotion to the country, and 
Sacred egoism for Italy. 
_ The Giornale d’Italia says that these 
. words bring relief and comfort not only 
_ for what they signify at the present mo- 
_ ment and promise for the future, but be- 
‘tause they show the man upon whom 
rests the chief responsibility of the 
eament to be fully worthy as the 
_ possessor of two essential qualities, 
B: moral strength and wisdom. . 

‘The editorial comment of the Gazzetta 
_ del Popolo of Turin expresses the great- 
pst appreciation of Sr. Salandra’s words 

: which it interprets as meaning that the 

_ policy to be followed by Italy is one 

_ of vigilance in neutrality. and prompt 
ee when the need arises 
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HOPE THAT ARMENIANS MAY 
COME INTO THEIR OWN AS A 
RESULT OF WAR EXPRESSED 


Leader in London Says Position Everywhere Is Bad and 
People Can Only Look Forward to Possible Settle- 
ment of Conflict That Will Give Them Reforms 


(Special Correspondence of the Monitor) 

LONDON—Although Europe has to a 
large extent lost touch with what is 
happening in Armenia, all the informa- 


tion av ailable goes to show that matters 
in that part of the Ottoman empire have 
by no means been improved, as a result 
of the present struggle going on in 
Europe. 

Discussing the question recently with 
a representative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, a prominent Armenian - in 
Lotidon, as already reported by cable, 
insisted that the position in Armenia 
was, if anything, more difficult than ever 
before, 

“You see, 
fact with those acquainted 
problems in the near east, 
these problems touch Turkey, that the 
moment the powers are sufficiently pre- 
occupied in any direction to compel 
them to relax their pressure on her, 
Turkey proceeds at once to take her 
revenge. 

“It was only due, of course, to the 


‘it is a well-known 
with 


” he said, 


' the 


steady pressure brought by Russia and 
England to bear upon the Porte, that 
two inspectors-general were ap- 
pointed for Armenia early this year, and 
a system of reform drawn up. 


Whole Plan Abandoned 


“As you know, the whole ‘scheme was 
at once abandoned by Turkey at the 
outbreak of the European war, and the 
position in Armenia today is one of 
great hardship. Turkey is_ rapidly 
mobilizing all her forces, and those who 
are only acquainted with the system 
adopted in European countries cannot 
readily appreciate what mobilization 
means in Turkey. It means not only 
the taking away of all men of a mili- 
tary age from their farms and occupa- 
tions, but it.also means the requisition- 
ing of all available foodstuffs, cattle, and 
draught horses. 

“The men, moreover, have to repair 
to their different mobilizing centers 
equipped with food and clothes at their 
own expense. Mobilizing began in 
Turkey a considerable time before the 
harvest was gathered; consequently 
large quantities of grain have been lost 
owing to the fact that there was not 
sufficient labor to complete the work. 
“If these hardships, however, were all 
that the Armenians had to endure, there 
might not perhaps be much cause of 
complaint, as in this respect he is only 
sharing a burden which has to be borne 
by other men in the empire liable to 
military service. 

“Added to this, however, there is to 
be reckoned with the systematic perse- 
cution of the Armenian which the Otto- 
man authorities have indulged in since 
the restraining hand of Europe was re- 
laxed some two or three months ago. 


System in Persecution 

“The latest system in such persecution 
is a process of organized incendiarism. 
I should ‘be sorry,” the Monitor inform- 
ant continued, speaking earnestly, “to 
exaggerate the position in any way, but 
my information in this respect, gained 
at first hand from correspondents on the 
spot, is impeachable. It all goes to show 
that for some time past, not only in 
Armenia itself. but- in many cities 
throughout the empire where there is an 
Armenian colony, there have been in- 
stances of this organized effort to de- 
stroy Armenian property. 

“It is, of course, as you know an old 
system revived. It was resorted to in 
1876 when the Turks, jealous of the 
growing temporary welfare of the Ar- 
menians, set to work to loot the bazaars 
at Mush. In that year also the large 
bazaars at Van were burned down and 
the same thing happened at Bitlis. 

“Now, within the last few months, 
there have been fires of a similar de- 
scription at Tokat in the vilayet of 
Sivas, in Adrianople and at Diarbekir on 
the Tigris, at Amassia, and last of all 
at Trebizond. At all of these places 
great damage has been done amounting 
perhaps to something like £T.500,000. 


No Action for Relief 


“The authorities, ’ I learn from my 
correspondents, have taken no action 
whatever to relieve the distress caused 
by these acts, and thousands of Ar- 
menian families are deprived of their 
homes and means of subsistence. You 
will see, therefore, that no news is not 
in this case good news, and that the Ar- 
menian may well be forgiven if he is in- 
clined to look abroad for relief. 

“The Armenian, of course, recognizes 
that it would be useless at this moment 
to expect the intervention of any of the 
powers on behalf of his country, at any 
rate in the way of diplomatic action. 
He understands, however, that in the 
event of Turkey entering the struggle 
against the Allies, Russia would prob- 
ably invade the Ottoman empire by way 
of Armenia. 

“Some 10 years ago the thought of 
Russian domination would have been as 
distasteful to him as is that of Turkey. 
Russia, however, has largely changed in 
her attitude toward the Armenian and 
especially toward the Armenian church, 
and it may perhaps be safely said that a 
large number of Armenians today would 
welcome a Russian suzerainty for their 
country. 


ve that it would be im the highest de- 


the | ' 
_taken purely in the interests of national 
wherever ; 


| 


! 
gree desirable that the United States, 
which is showing itself everywhere at 


an instrument for the amelioration of 
hard conditions, and so humanitarian in 
its work in every direction, should take 
steps toward securing the 
not only of its own educational and re- 


the Armenian Christians.” 

In conclusion the Monitor informant 
referred to the great question of the 
abolition of the capitulations, “Already,” 
he said, “‘of course, the postofiices have 
all been taken over by the Ottoman au- 
thorities, and in spite of the specious 
Statements emanating from Constanti- 
nople to the effect that this step had been 


unity and dignity, nevertheless, the fact 
remains that the real object of the gov- 
ernment is to obtain complete control] of 
the correspondence of the country. 

“Since the Turkish authorities took 
over the postoffices, we have found it in- 
creasingly difficult to get any reliable 
news as to happenings in Armenia. Let- 
ters have to come by circuitous routes, 
and even newspapers containing any in- 
formation on this subject fail to reach 
us. 

“You will see,” he added, “therefore, 
that the position everywhere is bad, and 
we can only hope that in the great gen- 
eral settlement which must result from 
the present war, something definite in 
the way of effective reform will be 
achieved for Armenia, and that, as we 
hope may be the case with many other 
subject peoples, the Armenians may at 
last come into their own.” 


BRITISH REPORT 
BAHAMA SPONGE 
SALES REDUCED 


Statement Concerning Industry 
Says Growth by Grafting Has 


Been Receiving Some Attention 


(Special to the Monitor) 
LONDON—In a consular report on 
the trade of the Bahamas, a statement 
from the marine products board gives 


some interesting facts in regard to the 
sponge industry. The sales for the year 
on the exchange in Nassau, the state- 
ment says, amounted to £99,343, and 
though the quantity sold did not equal 
that of the previous year, yet the sales 
show an increase of £3604 over the re- 
turns for 1912. 

The following table has been pre- 
pared, showing the sales of sponge on 
the Nassau exchange for the last five 
years, in which it will be noted that 
there has been, with but one exception, 
a steady improvement during that pe- 
riod: Sales for 1909, £69,685; for 1910, 
£83,289; for 1911, £71,703; for 1912, 
£95,739; for 1913, £99,343. 

This return is for sales effected on the 
exchange in the capital, and does not 
include the purchases of sponge made by 
merchants trading at Andros and Ack- 
lins island, where no official record is 
kept. Sponge to the value of at least 
£15,000 is sold at these islands annu- 
ally, and this amount should be added 
to the figures above quoted in making 
up the total sales for any years. 

Proceeding, the statement refers to 
the shortage in the supply of wool 
sponge. “This shortage,” it says, “has 
been referred to in other reports, but 
the board is of the opinion that there 
has been no season in their historv where 
the catch of wool was so little as in the 
one with which it now deals. Unfortu- 
nately the board is not in a position to 
give any reason for the decrease in the 
most valuable of our sponge species, but 
the idea is put forward that if the wool 
sponge from one section of our sponging 
grounds were transplanted to another 
there might be an improvement in the 
growth.” 

“The growth of sponge by grafting,” 
the statement continues, “has been oc- 
cupying the attention of the board for 
some time, but it was only a few months 
ago that they have committed them- 
selves to an experiment in this industry. 
’So far the board is unable to report 
progress. It has also been proposed that 
it is quite possible to transplant Med- 
iterranean sponge in our waters, as the 
marine conditions here are almost ident- 
ical with those of our more famous rival. 

“It is needless,” the statement adds, 
“for the board to dwe’ on the immense 
goii that would accrue to the colony if 
such an enterprise could be successfully 
conducted, and the board has no hesita- 
tion in recémmending it to the favor- 
able consideration of the government.” 


KEEPER OF KING'S 
PRIVY PURSE NAMED 


(Special to the Monitor) 
LONDON—Lieut-Col. Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby has ‘been appointed keeper of 
his Majesty’s privy purse in succession 
to Sir William Garrington. Sir Fred- 
erick was equerry to Queen Victoria and 
subsequently to King Edward. He has 


“There is a growing feeling amongst | also acted as equerry and assistant pri- 


vate secretary to te King. 


this moment of international] crisis, such '.- 


ligious interests in Armenia, but also of | 


‘by the Women’s 
Union, 


FAITH IN'MEN 
REVIVED, SAYS 
MRS. PANKHURST 


British Suffragist Leader’ Makes 
Plea for Volunteers for ‘the 
Army Service at Meeting 
Held at Birmingham 


5 


(Special to the Monitor) 
BIRMINGHAM, England—Mrs. Pank- 


‘hurst recently visited Birmingham and 


protection | addressed a meeting at the town hall in 


support of recruiting. Lady Isabel Mar- 
gerson presided. 

Mrs. Pankhurst said the meeting was 
one of a series arranged and organized 
Social and = Political 
which until now had devoted all 
its energies, had given much, and sac- 
rificed much, for one cause, the cause 
of women. They still were as much de- 
voted to that cause as ever they were; 
they still believed it was the biggest 
cause for which human beings could 
work. 

That meeting, however, was not to 
appeal for the emancipation of women. 
but one to help in the work of rousing 
the nation to the nation’s need for self- 
protection. She made no apology for 
talking about the war and urging men 
to fight, because she believed that the 
cause to which women were devoted de- 
pended to a large extent upon the re- 
sult of the war. 


Movement Would Disappear 

If Germany won, then many of the 
things which they valued in the United 
Kingdom wotld disappear, and _ with 
them would disappear for generations 
the woman’s movement. The modern 
woman said she was an integral part of 
the nation, and when she claimed full 
rights of citizenship, she was prepared 


to accept full responsibility and, there- |-— 


fore, the members of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union could never be con- 
tent to allow the war to be fought and 
won without taking upon themselves the 
duty of saying what they thought about 
the war. | 

They did not want to discuss secret 
diplomacy. They were in the war, and 
the present was not the time to set the 
diplomatic house in order. There were 
many men in the United Kingdom who 
looked upon the war as a kind of cine- 
matograph show, and that was. the 
reason why the response to the call to 
arms had not been as good as it should 
be. The system of voluntary service 
was now on its trial, and, she would add, 
the men were also on their trial before 
the women. 

Why was it there were so many men 
who had not volunteered for service? 
The way to end the war quickly was 
to show to the Germans that the British 
supply of men was inexhaustible. Still, 
there had been a splendid rally to the 
colors. There was a time when the 
Britisher seemed to take what was hap- 
pening to the women very lightly, and 
she began to wonder whether there was 
some truth in the saying that the em- 
pire was on the down grade. She could 
now assure the men that her faith in 
them had revived. Every man should’ be 
prepared to assist the country and ob- 
tain some kind of official recognition 
that he was a combatant, for the future 
relationship. between men and women 
depended on how the men would act in 
this crisis. 


NEW MINISTER 
OF FINANCE IS 
NAMED BY DUTCH 


(Special to the Monitor) 

THE HAGUE, Holland—The State Ga- 
zette announces the resignation of the 
Dutch minister of finance, Mr. Bertling, 
and the appointment to that post of Mr. 
Treub, until recently minister of agri- 
culture. The new minister of finance is 
to continue in charge of his former port- 
folio ad interim. 

It is explained that Mr. Bertling ten- 
dered his resignation because he regarded 
it as in the country’s interest that, in 
the present extraordinary circumstances, 
some one with greater parliamentary ex- 
perience should act as minister of finance. 

It is understood that the department 
for the workmen’s insurance will, as 
soon as posssible, be transferred to the 
ministry of finance and that the carry- 
ing out of the bourse law will also be 
entrusted to Mr. Treub. 


NORWAY IS NOW | 
MAIN AVENUE. IN 
MAIL TRANSPORT 


(Special to the Monitor) 
CHRISTIANIA, Norway — Owing to 
the total dislocation of the mail ser- 
vice in all the belligerent countries 
Christiania has taken over practically 
the entire transportation of mails from 
north and east Europe to England and 

the United States. i 
The mails from Siberia, Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, and a certain amount 
from Germany are sent via Christiania 
and Bergen, enormous quantities of let- 
ters, papers and parcels passing through 
the postoffice at Christiania every day. 
Russian, German and Austrian refugees 
find their way home by Christiania, 
whilst many American and English 
tourists who were traveling in Europe 
when war broke out journeyed through 
the neutral Scandinavian countries in 

their hurried flitht bomewarda 


| 


“ (Copyright by Sport and General) 


Some of the soldiers of the A company of Canadian troops in camp 


NEUTRAL SHIPS 
ARE WARNED IN 
BRITISH ORDER 


Proclamation Issued Reenacts 
Order Dated Aug. 20, Adopt- 
ing the Declaration of London, 
With Certain Modifications 


(Special correspondence of the Monitor) 
LON DON—An important proclamation 


lately issued in the London Gazette re- 
enacts the order in council dated Aug. 20 
last adopting the declaration of London, 
with certain modifications. So as to in- 
terfere as little as possible with inno- 
cent neutral trade, the following further 
amendments are made. 

Subject to the exclusion of the lists 
of contraband and non-contraband the 
modifications are as follows: 

1. A neutral vesse] with papers indi- 
cating a neutral destination which, not- 
withstanding the destination shown on 
the papers, proceeds to an enemy port, 
shall be liable to capture and condemna- 
tion if she is encountered before the end 
of her next voyage. 

2. The destination referred to in Ar- 
ticle 33 of the said declaration shall (in 
addition to the presumptions laid down 
in Article 34) be presumed to exist if 
the goods are consigned to or for an 
agent of the enemy state. 

3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 35 of the said declaration, condi- 
tional contraband shall be liable to cap- 
ture on board a vessel bound for a neu- 
tral port if the goods are consigned “to 
order,” or if the ship’s papers do not 
show who is the consignee of the goods 
or if they show a consignee of the goods 
in territory belonging to or occupied by 
the enemy. 

4. In the cases covered by the preced- 
ing paragraph (3) it shall lie upon the 
owners of the goods to prove that their 
destination was innocent. 


Amendments Explained 

Where it is shown to the satisfaction 
of one of His Majesty’s principal secre- 
taries of state that the hostile govern- 
ment is drawing supplies for its armed 
forces from or through a neutral coun- 
try, he may direct that in respect of 
ships bound for a port in that country 
Article 35 of the said declaration shall 
not apply. : Such direction shall be noti- 
fied in the London Gazette and~ shall 
operate until the same is withdrawn. So 
long as such direction is in force, a ves- 
sel which is carrying conditional con- 
traband to a port in that country shall 
not be immune from capture. 

According to Article 33, it may be 
pointed out, conditional contraband is 
liable to capture if it is shown to be 
destined for the use of the armed forces 
or of a government department of the 
hostile state, unless in the latter case 
the circumstances show that the goods, 
not being contraband, cannot in fact be 
used for the purposes of the war. 


Presumption in Article 34 


The “presumption laid down in Article 
34” is that the destination referred to in 
Article 33 shall be presumed to exist if 
the goods are consigned to hostile au- 
thorities or to a contractor established 
in the hostile country who, it is known, 
supplies articles of the kind to the hos- 
tile people. Again, if the goods are con- 
signed to a fortified place belonging to 


the hostile nation, or other place serving | 


as a base for the armed forces of the 
nation, the same presumption is made. 
The effect of Article 35 was to render 
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conditional .contraband immune from 
capture except when found on board a 
vessel bound for territory belonging to 
or occupied by the hostile nation or for 
its armed forces, and when it was not 
to be discharged in an _ intervening 
neutral port. The ship’s papers were to 
be conclusive proof both as to the voyage 
on which the vessel was engaged and as 
to the port of destination of the goods, 
unless she was found out. of the course 
indicated in her papers and could not 
explain this satisfactorily. 


GERMANS PLANNING 
LAWS FOR BELGIANS 


(Special to the Monitor) 

AMSTERDAM, Holland—According ‘to 
a message from Berlin, an inquiry has 
been instituted by the German civil au- 
thorities in Belgium in order to discover 
to what extent their social and political 
laws with regard to the protection of 
the working classes can be introduced 
into Belgium for the duration of the 
German occupation. Certain experts have 
left for Brussels with a view to making 
a report on the subject. 


EDINBURGH HAS SALE 
FOR THE BELGIAN FUND 


(Special to the Monitor) 
EDINBURGH, Scotland— The Belgian 
Relief Fund profited to the extent of 
£2483 as the result of an organized sale 


of flowers and fruit in Edinburgh. 
Flowers came from far and near; dis- 
tricts all over the east coast sending 
contributions, while rich and poor alike 
responded to the appeal. An interesting 
fact connected with’the event is that 
between two or three tons of copper 
coins: were dealt with by the officials of 
the bank. | 


in England on Salisbury Plain 


CANADIAN FORCE 
NOW IN TRAINING 
IN BUSTARD CAMP 


(Special to the Monitor) 

LONDON—The Canadian expedition- 
ary force has now settled down in Bus- 
tard camp at Salisbury. Although train- 
ing is going on as quickly as possible, it 
is not probable that the Canadian sol- 
diers will proceed to the continent much 
before the beginning of next year. 


RUSSIANS WITH 
BRITISH UNIFORMS 
ARRIVE IN NORWAY 


(Special to the Monitor) 

CHRISTIANIA, Norway —Over 106 
Russians recently arrived in Christiania 
on board the Aaro. Many of them wer: 
soldiers wearing British uniforms, and 
others were in their ordinary clothes; 
all had taken part in the fighting in 
Belgium. They had been transported 
during the first part of August in their 
ordinary clothing from Archangel te 
England, where uniforms were served 
out to them, and they were then sent 
to the front, 

Interviewed by the Norske Intelligens 
sedler they spoke of the hardships of 
various kinds they had _ encountered. 
They were, they said, now on their way 
home again to join the army in Poland, 
adding that they believed that 20,000 
to 30,000 Russians were taking part in 
the fighting on the western frontier. 

One of the women’s associations in 
Christiania undertook the care of the 
men, supplied them with food, changed 
their money for them, and saw them 
off at the station. 
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At MANDEL BROTHERS’—on the sixth floor—a great toy store—and a play- 
ground where children may be left in excellent care while their mothers shop. 


ANNUAL SALE of FRENCH IVORY 


French ivory military brushes - . 


The above but a few of the specials. 
boxes, if desired. 


TOILET ARTICLES—*% SAVING 


Puff box or hair receiver, in low squat shape, with feet, 1.75. 
Hand mirror, bonnet shape, large size, beveled plate mirror; $3. 


Gold inlaid ivory toilet set, $10 


—mirror, brush and comb in Grecian design. 


Dressing combs, all coarse or coarse and fine; at 45c, 50c & 75c. 
Hair brushes, to match above; real bristles; at 2.25. 
Manicure articles: file, button hook, cuticle knife; 50c ea, 

French ivory jewel case, heavy stock, velvet lined; priced at $3. 


r—— Toilet goods section—first floor 


. 3.75 pair 


Purchases put in holiday 


prothers 
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ECLARATION OF [MME. OLGA SAMAROFF, PIANIST, 


EQt JAL SUFFRAGE 
NOW DUE 


nal Convention Receives 

DP esslutions Aimed to Assure 
the Cooperation of the State 
a and Congressional Activities 


—————— 


"NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Severa] decisions 
questions of policy are expected in 


. oday’s session of the National Ameri- 


‘th 


Woman Suffrage Association. 


4 One of the results of conferenges held 


the drafting of a resolution which 

presented to the convention by Mrs. 
1 W. Bass of Chicago, which dele- 

declared would bring to a climax 
the contest between the association and 
the Congressional Union, an unaffiliated 
organization. It reads: 

“Whereas, the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of states granting suffrage, and the 
- consequent crystallizing of women along 
_ Bon-partizan lines or into party activi- 
_ ties makes a declaration of our policy 
 @8 a national suffrage association neces- 

and expedient; therefore, be it 
_ “Resolved, that the National American 
~ Woman Suffrage Association be abso- 
aetet, opposed to holding any political 
wid responsible for the opinions and 
acts of its individual members, or hold- 
ing any individual responsible for the 


4 “Majority action of his party on suffrage.” 


definite declaration by the association 


One wing of the delegates favors a 


_ prohibiting state organizations from 
working contrary to the national asso- 


- ciation’s policy. 


Such a prohibition, it is stated, would 
bar state organizations dominated by 


; _ members of the Congressional Union, 


oe 


eral productions 


which has openly declared opposition to 
the Democratic party, from employing 
the union or its methodd of work in 
‘state campaigns. 

The resolutions committee has held a 
‘Humber of extended sessions behind 
_ tlosed doors, and a resolution may be 
ear in relating to the matter of re- 
 Btricting specifically the congressional 
committee’s work. 


“THEATER NOTES 


Charles Frohman expects to make sev- 
in Chicago that he 
planned for London, but found it advis- 
able to postpone at the present time. He 
_ fill use a large number of English actors, 
mow under contract to him, including 
Miss Marie Lohr, Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
and Godfrey Tearle. 

Daniel Frohman, 


an officer of the 


‘Famous Players Film Company, predicts 


. that at no distant day the same care will 
_ be expended upon the writing, acting, 
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staging and filming of photo plays as is 
mow expended upon the best stage pro- 
_ auctions. 

- The American Drama Society has be- 
gun its sixth year of activity in Boston 
with section meetings in its new rooms 
_ in the Powers building, Huntington ave- 
mue, neer the girls Latin school. There 
twill be a housewarming next Tuesday 
evening. Nov. 22 will come the first 
discussion meeting, when “The Young 
Idea” will be the topic. There will be 
monthly discussions, as well as month!y 
meetings of the stage and manuscript 
sections. Nov. 2% at 8 p. m. three onc- 
act plays will be performed. 


Miss Emma Trentini has opened her 
mew season at Albany in “The Peasant 
Girl,” a version of “Polenblut,” which 
hhas pleased Vienna. Clifton Crawford is 
‘the chief comedian. The ‘music is by 
Rudolf Friml and Oskar Nedbal. The 
book is by Leon Stein and the lyrics by 
Herbert Reynolds and Harold Atteridge. 


The adaptation has been done by Edgar 


Smith. The piece will have an early 
New York presentation. 
A motion picture version of “The Mil- 
lion,” a farce long ~~~-Jar in the theater, 
is to be made with Edward Abeles in the 
leading role. 
“Under Cover” has passed its one hun- 
dredth New York performance. 
Alderman Willis O, Nance of Chicago 
has had passed an order directing the 
cofporation counsel to give an opinion 
on the city’s power to stop theater ticket 
scalping. 
_ Richard Walton Tully, playwright; 
David Belasco, stage producer, and David 


wa 


- Warfield, actor, are the three Califor- 


nians prominent in theatrical affairs 
chosen to adorn the Hall of Fame 
“Which is being erected in San Francisco 
by the Native Sons of the Golden West 
Association. Other Californians who 
have won national reputations for them- 
selves have been selected from sculptors, 
artists and authors. Each of the names 
chosen has been allotted a’ glass on 
in the Native Sons’ auditorium. 
_ Impending. production is announced of 
e play by John Sainpolis, long a popular 
iaetee. in Boston stock companies. The 
piece is a character comedy entitled “The 
Passing of Hans Dippell.” 


AT THE THEATERS 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE—Opera scenes, 
dancing and motion pictures, 8. 
CASTLE -““Paid in Full,” 2:10. 8:10. 
CORT—“Peg o’ My Heart,” 8:15. 
hs eee sultan Eltinge, 8. 
Lydia Lo okova, 8:15. 
audeyille, 2, 7:45. 
BTIC. tan Bernar d, 8, 
ODER N— “Man of the Hour” (film). 
AU pe ial Maude, 8:15. 
TREMONT—“Potasb & Perlmutter, ” 8:10. 


 ‘TREM 
_ _- WILBUR—William Hodge, 8: 


NEW YORK 


R—“The Miracle Man,” 8:20, 
ILASCO—“Th Phantom Rival, ” 8:18. 
cong petal. ” 8:15. 


s to aavetiee. ** 8:15. 
sDY—Marie ia 
—‘Under Cover. 
p wet ac 
H—* he Titties Domino,” 8. 
Y_—Ruth Chatterton, 8:15. 
3E—Monutgomery & Stone, 8. 
: Mine. Nazimova 
a 2 age hah al Brectacle, 8. 
—“The Bi 
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REINALD WERRENRATH, SINGER 


SYMPHONY HALL—Mme. Olga Sam- 
aroff, pianist, and Reinald Werrenratb, bar- 
itone, in Sunday afternoon series of con- 
certs. Piano solos: “Eroica’”’ sonata, Mac- 
Dowell; “Meine Freuden,’’ and bacchanale, 
Chopin- “Liszt ;- mazurka in A minor and 
prelude in A minor, Chopin: sixth “Soiree 
de Vienne,” Schubert- Liszt; fifteenth 
rhapsody, Liszt. Songs: “O Kuebler Wald,” 
Brahms; “Lauf der Welt,” Grieg; “Eloch- 
sommer,” Weingartner; “Licht, * Sinding; 
“Fior di Doleezza,’’ De Paz; “Ultima Rosa,’ 
Spier; “Sei Morta. Nella Vita Mia,” P. MM. 
Costa; “Tristezza Crepuscolare,” Santoli- 
quido ; “From a City Window,” Schindler; 

“Witch-Woman,” Taylor; “To You, Dear 
Heart,” Class; “Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” Whiting. 


A season of Symphony hall Sunday 
afternoon concerts is a picture gallery of 
the work of the most celebrated artists 
in vocal and instrumental tone. The 
walk through is a winter’s length, the 
stay with each picture a week, according 
to the measure of the concert calendar, 
though it shrinks to a casual saunter in 
retrospect, The pictures are chiefly 
taken from depositories in New York, 
known as concert agencies, and the selec- 
tions are made by Boston managers act- 
ing as a committee for the public. The 
picturés are known as programs, and each 
one represents the labor of somebody of 
extraordinary genius working to express 
the feelings of the times. 

The first steps into the gallery have 
led the visitors in front of a half dozen 
pictures of various qualities of appeal. 
Before all of the efforts they give voice 
to more or less admiration, but before 
only one of them have they broken out 
into that noisy hum of approval which 
means that the artist has found their 
hearts. ‘ 

Not all artists aim at the heart. Some 
seck to make .an_ intellectual point. 
Others simply want to give a little 
amusement. Still others want to give 
the impression of elaborate and nice 
workmanship. 

Each purpose will have its praise. The 
latest artists to come in for considera- 
tion asked approval for their elegance of 
execution, for their neatness of style, 
for their ability to clothe familiar ideas 
in exquisite dress. 

The Samaroff and Werrenrath method 
of approach, not implying criginality, 
could not win the first praise. But it 
gave pleasure to the Sunday afternoon 
afternoon public and it had its place in 
the whole scheme of the concerts. Mme. 
Samaroff has mastered rippiiny effects of 
passage playing as hardly any other 
pianist has done. If there is a player who 
can surpass her in easy and accurate run- 
ning up or down a scale with a soft 
tone, it De Pachmann. Her work had 
great charm in the sonata of MacDowell; 
it had almost incomparable delicacy of 
sound in the Chopin and Liszt pieces. 

Mr. Werrenrath is as far as possible 
from the declamatory baritones who 
have been reading the songs of the Ger- 
man repertory on the recital platform in 
recent seasons. Neither is he one of 
those who are determined to prove at all 
costs that English is a competent lan- 
guage of song and that American com- 
posers are the equals of any others in 
lyric passion. He just sings his melo- 
dies and lets his program win on its 
purely musical value. Mr. Werrenrath is 
modern in his tastes. He neglects any 
opportunities he may have of getting at 
his listeners through pieces with which 
they are familiar. -He shows remarkable 
restraint in doing so. For he has a 
voice and a technique with which he 
could command all the applause he 
wanted. He is brave to try to lead the 
great public forward, neglecting easy 
praise. But he is determined that a 
popular audience shall have present-day 
ideas to, think upon, even if it craves 
them but moderately. 


Cantor Steinberg Sings 


SYMPHONY HALL—Bernhard Steinberg 
in Jewish temple music, assisted by 12 sing- 
ers from Temple Israel, under the direction 
of Henry L. Gideon and by Carl Webster, 
Violoncellist, Carl Lamson, accompanist. 
The program: Scherzo from Fifth Sonata, 
Guilmant, Henry L. Gideon; Fantasie, Ser- 
vias, Carl Webster; “*Hashkiveinu,” Dun- 
ayevsky, Cantor Steinberg and choir; Jew- 
ish folk songs (in Yiddish), harmonized 
Henry L. Gideon, ‘‘Komets-Aleph-O” 
(school Song), “Schlaf Mein “Kind” (lul- 
laby), “Nit Kein Gebetene’’ (wedding 
song); eight Jewish folk-song singers, ‘It 
Is Enough” (from “Elijah’’), Mendelssohn, 
Cantor Steinberg; “Hallelujah,” Lewandow- 
sky, choir: “Unesane Tokef,’” Steinberg, 
Cantor Steinberg and choir; (a) Andante, 
Golterman; (b) Spanish Dance, Popper, 
Carl Webster; “Kol Nidrel,’’ Traditional, 
Cantor Steinberg, cello and choir; ‘‘Hatik- 
voh,”’ Jewish national anthem, ensemble. 

Some Jewish cantors on the concert 
platform have been a disappointment. 
Bernhard Steinberg Sunddy night was not. 
Regardless’ of whether or not he observes 
strictly the temple traditions in his sing- 
ing, his voice is a delight to hear, for it is 
strong, mellow, moving and satisfying. 
Influenced by his temple position he cer- 
tainly is, for the methods of temple sing- 
ing have become a part of his equipment, 


but bound by them he is not. 

This enabled him to bring to the sing- 
ing of “It Is Enough” from the Men- 
delssohn “Elijah” not only the clarity 
and definiteness of tone and phrasing 
that a singer without the benefit of Mr. 
Steinberg’s temple training would pos- 
sess, but in addition to add to the dra- 
matic intensity by a device of whispered 
enunciation of a few phrases whieh no 
singer not trained as Mr. Steinberg has 
been would likely employ. And yet the 
dramatic feeling was made subordinate 
to the song impulse which the singer’s 
artistic conception of the aria demanded 
should be uppermost. 

‘So while Mr. Steinberg has been trained 
to bring out the dramatic expression of 


by 


his voice, it still remains essentially a 


lyric voice, capable of giving great pleas- 
ure in the field of pure song. Out of 
deference possibly to the greater part of 
his audience Mr, Steinberg sang as extra 
numbers only temple music. In‘all his 
singing, though, the appeal. was first of 
all through the beauty of voice with the 
dramatic instinct subordinated. Hence 
a recital of song not confined to the 
music of the synagogue would please 
because of the inherent qualities of Mr. 
Steinberg’s voice, which has that elu- 
sive quality called “sympathetic.” 

The group of three Jewish folk songs 
in Yiddish harmonized by Henry L. 
Gideon was rendered with a dash and 


arr. 


an appreciation of the words that quick- 
ly caught the audience. Outside the 
singing of the New York cantor, these 
little songs were best liked on the pro- 
gran® Miss Sara Gurowitsch, the young 
Russian violoncellist, could not appear, 
and Carl Webster, a Boston cellist, took 


| her place on the program acceptably. 


Sousa’s Band at Colonial 


COLONIAL: THEATER—Jobn Philip 
Sousa and his band; Miss Virginia Koot, 
soprano, Miss Margel Gluck, violinist, Her- 
bert L. Clarke, cornetist; assisting artists, 
in the following program: Sixth Rhapsody, 
Liszt; cornet solo, “Neptune's Court, 
Clarke, Mr. Clarke; Sousa’s “Im ressions of 
the Movies” soprano solo, he Crystal 
Lute,” Sousa, Miss Root; “The Angelus,” 
Massenet; “Sheridan's Ride, ” Sousa; “A 
Modern Conceit .on an Ancient "Air, 
Grainger; “The Lambs,” Sousa ; violin solo, 
fautasie on themes from “Carmen,” Sara- 
sate, Miss Gluck; overture to “The Charla- 
tan,” Sousa. 

Recently a young woman. arrived in 
Boston after a six-year sojourn in India. 
Upon leaving the steamship pier she 
sought out a restaurant and ordered a 
meal of which the distinguishing feat- 
ure, the longed-for item, was mince pie. 
For her, mince pie symbolized Boston. 

Just so does the name Sousa connote 
“and his marches.” To be sure, there is 
Sousa and his band, a band notable for 
individual players as well as for its fused 
and flexible ensemble, and there was ap- 
plause for them. But when Sousa began 
as an extra one of his own swinging 
numbers there was hearty handclapping,s 
and at the end still heartier applause 
for Sousa and his marches. 


Though not one march ‘stood on the 
program, Sousa played six of his most 
popular compositions as extras; played 
them as only he and his band can, with 
the tunes racing along as limpidly and 
spiritedly as a mountain torrent, the 
brasses blaring suavely, the _ piccolos 
playing as by one man, however eccentric 
their decorative flights; the cornets 
carrying the melody with smooth, round 
and even tone and the whole selection 
going with an inspiriting swing. Sousa 
has freshened some of these marches 
with new readings, by giving more con- 
tour to his climaxes than he used to. 
And always the selections seemed as 
fresh aS when they were new, such care 
does the conductor give in rehearsals to 
the elements of precise attack, clear 
voicing of the melody, crisp tempo and 
full-bodied rhythm, 


“Impressions of the Movies” was true 
band music, and showed Mr. Sousa’s 
skill in harmony, his musical humor and 
his capacity for storing up descriptive 
images. The audience frequently laughed 
at “lines” Mr. Sousa had given those 
comedians of the band, the trombone and 
the piccolos, while the plaintive harp 
represented the “timid maid” with de- 
cided sentimental effect. 

Miss Root had an empty florid solo to 
sing, but her work was 80 sincere one 
wished to hear her again in something 
of quality. Apparently all cornet solos 
are manufactured to prove that the star 
cornetist of the band can play the 
cornet. Mr. Clarke proved this incon- 
testably, ‘but why, oh, why must these 
display numbers be so incorrigibly mere- 
tricious? Miss Gluck was justly ap- 
plauded for her competent violin work. 
She let no cheapening sentimentality 
creep into the robust romance of her 
“Carmen” music, 

Mr. Kreisler to Return 

Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, will ar- 
rive in New York on the Rotterdam 
about Nov. 23, to make his tour of the 
United States under the direction of C. 
A, Ellis of Boston. He will give a re- 
cital in New York Dec. 12 and will ap- 
pear in Boston Dec, 138. Mr. Ellis is ar- 
ranging the other concerts before the 
New York and Boston -recitals and is 


preparing the schedule of engagements 
in western cities. 


Symphony Programs Outlined 

Mr. Malkin, the new associate of Mr. 
Warnke at the first desk of violoncel- 
lists in the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
will make his first appearance as soloist 
at the concerts of Dec. 11 and 12, play- 
ing the Haydn concerto in D major. 
/Schoenberg’s “Five Pieces for Orches- 
tra,” one of the most advanced works 
of present-day schools of composition, is, 
to be presented.for the first time in 
Boston at the Symphony concerts of 
Dec. 18 and 19. 

A-new symphony by Fritz Volbach, 
the German composer, is to be produced 
at the concerts of Dec. 25 and 26. There 
will be two soloists at these concerts, 
John P. Marshall, organist, who will 
play a chorale by Cesar Franck; and 
Sylvain Noack, second concertmaster of 
the oncheutres- who will present the 
“Spanish Symphony” of Lalo for violin 
and orchestra. 


Miss Lerner and Society Harmoni 
The Boston Music School Settlement 
announces the third program of its con- 
certs for the people at the Boston the- 
ater, Sunday afternoon, Nov. 22, at 3 
p. m., with Miss Tina Lerner, pianist, 
and the Swedish Singing Society Har- 
moni, Gustaf Sundelius, conductor. The 
selections are as’ follows: Mozart, “Pas- 
torale Variee”’; Bach, “Siciliano” We- 
bér, “Rondo Brilliante,” Miss - anes: 
“Hoer oss Svea,” Wennerberg; “Under 
Hoenn och Syren,” Palm; “Djupt i Haf- 
vet,” Folkvisa; “Og Jeg vil ha mig en 
Hjaertenskjaer,” Soederman, Society 
Harmoni. Chopin, ballade in G minor, 
two etudes, waltz in A flat, Miss Lerner. 
“Dalkarla Sang,’ Lindblad; “In Ab- 
sence,” Dudley Buck; “Glad sasom 
Fageln,” Prins Gustaf; “Annie Laurie,” 
Dudley Buck, Society Harmoni. 
Schubert-Liszt, “Hark, Hark, the Lark”; 
Liszt, “Gnomenreigen,” “Campanella,” 
Miss Lerner. “Onward March,” Geibel; 
“Groenbergens Visa,’ Swedbom; “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” Foster; “En glad 
Trall,” Koerling, Society Harmoni, 
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IRESERVE BANKS . 


im. US. GEN 
FOR BUSINESS 


(Continued from page one) 


Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Dallas and San Francisco. 

For the present the operations of the 
banks will be limited largely to redis- 
counting notes, drafts and bills of ex- 
change. As experience is gained steps 
to have the banks exercise their other 
functions under the currency act will 
be taken. 

The system starts with ‘1571 member 
banks. Authorized capital: is put at 
$106,795,600, of which one si::th has been 
called and is in vault. Exact figures for 
the cash reserves in all 1° banks have not 
been computed. but the estimate is ¢lose 
to $250,000,000, drawn under .the law 
from the present reserve agents of mem- 
be: banks. 

The reserve banks begin operations at 
a time when members of the federal re- 
serve board feel that there is an excellent 
opportunity to test out the value of the 
system. Their ability to rediscount com- 
mercial paper has been counted upon as 
one of the means to loosen the purse 
strings of banks, provide machinery for 
taking care of crops and generally meet 
business needs. 

The formal call for the opening was 
to be sent out by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo. 

“The opening of these. banks,” said 
Secretary McAdoo, “marks a new era in 
the history of business and finance in 
this country, It is believed that they 
will put an’ end to the annual anxiety 
from which the country has suffered for 
the past generation about insufficient 
money and credit to move the crops each 
year and will give such stability to the 
banking business that the extreme fluc- 
tuations in interest rates and available 
credits which have characterized banking 
in the past will be destroyed. 


Credits Based on Paper 


“The federa] reserve banks provide 
for a system of vrodite based upon com- 
mercial paper, thus at last securing to 
the country an adequate supply of the 
necessary credits to meet the legitimate 
demands of business as they develop. 

“The supply will be absolutely re- 
sponsive to the demand, and thus busi- 
ness will be freed from restrictions, lim- 
itations and injuries from which it has 
suffered in the past, because it has not 
been able to receive at the time when 
most needed the credit facilities which 
were essential to its regular and proper 
development. The whole country is to 
be congratulated.” 

The secretary was gratified with the 
prompt and cheerful response w hich the 
directors of banks had made to his plan 
that the banks be ready for business to- 
day, in spite of the fact that only three 
weeks were allowed in which to perfect 
organization. In every respect, he said, 
a cheerful and hearty response hgd been 
given. 

Under the new system the federal 
reserve notes, which, in time, probably 
will entirely replace the national bank 
notes, will be issued upon commercial 
paper arising out of actual business 
transactions. It seems plain that they 
will rise and fall in amount as the tides 
of business rise and fall. 


Gold Reserve Backs Notes 


These federal reserve notes will be ob- 
ligations of the United States govern- 
ment which national bank notes are not, 
and will have back of them a large re- 
serve of gold in the regional banks. 
Through them the reserve banks are ex- 
| pected to come to the aid of any needy 
member bank which has plenty of good 
paper, but needs cash. To further in- 
sure the flow of money reserve banks 
themselves may be required to redis- 
count the discounted paper of other re- 
serve banks. 

Next to the elasticity of the new cur- 
rency, officials value the ‘“mobiliza- 
tion,” but no concentration of reserves 
which it will insure. This, they point 
out, does not mean the concentration of 
vast sums from country banks in re- 
serve cities and central reserve cities as 
under the national banking act, but 
their appearance in large part on the 
debit balances of the 12 reserve banks in 
widely scattered parts of the,country. 

These reserves will be as near as pos- 
sible to the door of the member. bank to 
which they belong in times of need and 
there can be no refusal from a reserve 
bank to return fhem in cases of exigency. 


Territory Which Is Served 


mere is the territory that 
served by the regional banks: 
Boston, with a capital of $9,711,900, 
will serve Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 


-Connecticut, an area of 66,465 square 
miles, with a population of 6,557,841. 

New York, with a capital of $19.931,- 
700, will serve New. York state, an area 
of 49,170 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 9,113,279. 

Philadelphia, with a capital of $12,501,- 
500, will serve New Jersey, Delaware and 
Eastern Pennsylvania, an area of 39,865 
square miles, with a population of §8,- 
110,217. 

Cleveland, with a capital of $12,101,- 
700, will serve: Ohio, western Pennsyl- 
vania, northwestern West Virginia, and 
eastern Kentucky, an area of 183,995 
square miles with a population of 7,961,- 
022. 

Richmond, with a capital of $6,387,400, 
will serve the -District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and the rest of West 
Virginia, an area of 173,818 square miles 
with a population of 8,519,313. 

Atlanta, with a capital of $4,670,600 
will serve Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Eastern Tennessee, Southern Mississippi 
and Southeastern Louisiana, an area of 
176,940 square miles with a population 
of 6,695,341. 

Chicago, with a capital of $12,687,000, 

will serve Iowa, southern Wisconsin, 
Michigan - peninsula, northern Illinois, 
and northern Indiana, an area of 176,- 
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Catalogue Mailed on ansdioutlie 


The DURABILITY of 


Aitazen & Dpoondin 


PIANOS 


and the permanence of their tone ‘quality obiiecs anything ever before 
obtained, or possible under the old systems of construction. 


_ The Mason & Hamlin TENSION RESONATOR system of conatruc- 
tion 1s different from that employed in the manufacture of any other. pianos. 
It begins where the work of preceding great piano builders left off, embodying 
all that is-best in the old systems of construction, and adding certain new features. 
which have attracted the attention and searching investigation of the scientific 
and.of the musical world, and have been pronounced a, making in their 


Old Pianos Taken in Exchange } 


-7 / 


Mason & Hamlin Bldg. 
318 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established 1854 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 


Mason & Hamlin Bldg. 
492-494 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


940 square miles, with a population of 
12,630,383. 

St. Louis, with a capital of $4,987,500, 
will serve Arkansas, Missouri (except 
the extreme western part), southern II- 
linois, southern Indiana, western Ken- 
tucky, western Tennessee and northern 
Mississippi. 

Minneapolis, with a capital of $4,811,- 
000, will serve Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, northern 
Wisconsin and the rest of Michigan, an 
area of 437,930 square miles, with a 
population of 5,724,895. 

Kansas City, with a capital of $5,- 
530,300, will serve Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, .Wyoming, extreme western 
Missouri, northern Oklahoma and the 
extreme northern part of New Mexico, 
an area of 509,649 square miles, with 
a population of 6,306,850. 

Dallas, with a capital of $5,698,900, 
will serve Texas, the rest of New Mex- 
ico, southern Oklahoma, the rest of 
Louisiana, and southeastern Arizona, an 
area of 404,826 square miles, with a pop- 
ulation of 5,310,561. 

San Francisco, with a capital of $7,- 
775,400, will serve California, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and 
the rest of Arizona, an area of 693,658 
square miles, with a population of 
5,389,303. 


VONNOHS TO SHOW 
WORK AT CARNEGIE, 
INSTITUTE SOON 


PITTSBURGH—John W. Beatty, di- 
rector department of Fine Arts, Carne- 
gie Institute, announces that a joint 
exhibition of painting and sculpture by 
Robert Vonnoh and _ Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh will be opened on Nov. 15 to 
continue until Dec. 6, inclusive. Mr. 
Vonnoh will be represented by 60 paint- 
ings including portraits, landscapes, and 
decorative arrangements. The group 
portrait of the late Mrs.NVoodrow Wil- 
son and her three daughters is in the 
present collection, besides portraits of 
Charles Francis Adams, President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

Mrs. Vonnoh’s group consists of 31 
bronzes, including “Enthroned,” “Mother- 
hood,” “The Dance,/ “The Scarf,’ “An 
Ideal,” “Butterflies,” “A Chance Ac- 
quaintance,” “In Grecian Draperies,” “A 
Sketch,” “Girl Dancing,” and “Bust of 
Mrs. Francis B. Sayre.” This collection 
will be shown in the Art. Institute of 
Chicago after the exhibition in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The “children’s hour” held under the 
auspices of the-department of fine arts, 
Carnegie Institute, was inaugurated for 
the season 1914-1915 on Saturday, Novy. 
7. Charles J. Taylor, illustrator, member 
of the faculty of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, gave a chalk talk on 
illustrations of interest to children. He 
was 4ssisted by Nerman Kennedy and J. 
W. Thompson, both of Pittsburgh, 

Many interesting subjects have been 
selected for explanation to the children 
during the year. There will be exhibi- 
tions of modeling, plaster casting and 
vase craft, as well as talks, illustrated 
by lantern slides, on various periods of 
painting and architecture. The perma- 
nent collections and special exhibitions 
in the department of fine arts will be$ 
utilized for the benefit of the children. 


MORE ELECTION 
EXPENSE LISTS 
ARE RECEIVED 


The secretary of state’s office is atill 
receiving tardy election expense returns. 

John Fogg Twombly of Brookline, can- 
didate for Congress in the thirteenth 
congressional district, stated that he ex- 
pended $22.56. Harry C. Howard of 
Brockton, candidate for Congress in the| 
fourteenth. congressional district, ex- 
pended $872. . 

Among the returns filed by candidates 
for the House are the following: 

Michael H. Cotter, of Lynn, $88; Joseph 
O. Knox of Somerville, $34.50; John 
Doherty of Lynn, $70; John J. Walsh of 
Springfield, $31.25; Ignatius X. Cuttle 
of Fall River, $94.25; Edward W. Kenney 
of Woburn, $50; -Julius F, Carman. of 
Springfield, $35; Bernard H. Garrigan 
of Maynard, $46. \ 


CITY OWNERSHIP 
FAVORITE TOPIC 
WITH MAYORS 
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Boston and Cambridge Executives 
Report Consensus Against for 
Large Cities, in Favor for 


Small—West Advocates It 


Municipal ownership was the principal 


topic discussed at the convention of 
in Philadelphia, according to 


mayors 
Mayor James M. Curley of Boston and 
Mayor Timothy W. Good of Cambridge, 
both of whom were back at their desks 
today after attending the sessions in 
that city. According to the latter the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be against 
municipal ownership for larger cities and 
in favor of it for small cities. 


‘Mayor Curley declared that most of 
those attending the conference believed 
the plan impractical at the present time. 
At one session on Saturday Mayor Cur- 


|ley presided. He said there were many 


papers read on the standardization of 
city governments. According to what he 
could gather he said that before cities 
could prepare anything like systematic 
city government they must standardize 
smaller affairs, like salaries. 


Mayor Curley Opposed 

On the question of municipal owner- 
ship Mayor Curley pointed out that he 
was not in favor of it. With Saturday 
half-holiday, an eight-hour day and two 
weeks’ vacation on pay, he said, private 
contractors are able to underbid the city 
departments by 22% per cent on contracts 
to the city. In Philadelphia the mayor 
said they are charged $89 a lamp for 
light and in Boston the contract would 
be $87.53, which he asserted would mean 
a saving of about $80,000. 

Cities like \Pasadena, Toronto and 
smaller places Mayor Curley said might 
find municipal ownership advantageous, 
but New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Baltimore and Boston, he believed, are 
better to keep out of it at present. 


Convention Plan Praised 


Mayos Good believes the gathering will 
have far-reaching results in all sections 
of the United States. He is strongly in 
favor of holding.other such conventions 
because of their value in bringing to- 
gether so many chief magistrates with 
their varied expressions on the subject 
of municipal governments. 

Mayor Good said that most of the 
mayors from western cities wer radicaliy 
in favor of municipal ownership of al! 
public utilities, w! 
he said, were more conservative, The 
latter generally espoused, said he, own- 
ership of water and lighting plants by 
cities, believing, however, that, it was 
not the function of city governments to 
engage in business except for the publie 
welfare. 

One of ,the most significant benefits 
derived from the Philadelphia convention 
Mayor Good believes to be the inception 
of an organization the purpose of which 
primarily will be to collect and compile 
statistics from all over the United 
States on the subject of public utilities 
as applied to city governments. The 
| Purpose would be to have for the con- 


venience of any city such information. 


in this connection as may be valuable 
for the guidance of municipalities. 


ROAD WINS A 
TIDE LAND SUIT 


WASHINGTON—The Corvallis & East- 
ern Railroad Company won a final vic- 
tory in the suit against it by the state of 
Oregon today, when the supreme court 
refused to review the decision of the 
Oregon supreme court in favor of the 
railroad company. Ags a result of this 
ruling by the’suprethe court the railroad 
company will retain title to valuable 
“tide” or overflow lands which the state 
had claimed the right to sell among its 
school lands. The supreme court held it 
had no jurisdiction, 
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DAYTON MAN TO TALK 
Henry M.: Waite, city manager of 
Dayton, 0., one of the first cities in the 
country 4o adopt the managerial plan, 
is to give an address in Tremont Temple 
next Wednesday. 


Satling 
Under the 
American Flag 


From NEW YORK / 

(Pier 16 East River, foot Fulton St.) to 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

Sailings every Wednesday at noon to 

JAMAICA, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 

“i Witacd. CUBA. Ba s-P. M., te 


RIOS 
GUATEMALA, CENTRAL AMERICAN Sports. 
Reduced fares for 22 and 24-day cruises, 
$115.00 minimum fare. Short tours to JA- 
MAICA only and return $75.00 minimum fare. 
pe re ye! a ee on an Orleans 
to CENTRAL 
agg ee at Fe for Pacific 
Coast ports of Central and Soutb America. 

Write for booklets. 
United Fruit Company Steamship Service 
202 Mf ree ge Street, Boston 
17 Bat tery Place, ~ York 


Porto Rico Criiiee 
You will revel in the tropical 
richness of this wonderful island— 


«'e the eastern mayors, | 


its splendid roads, interesting sights 
and people. 
You will enjoy a climate described by 


Dr. Lyman Abbott as ‘‘more luxurious than 
that of Italy or Southern Califernia,’’ 


16 Days $9 4. yt Soe and 


All-Expense 


New York to and around the Hea and 
return to New York, including meee - 
principal ports where steamer — 
as your hotel. Sailings every aH, 
Write for boklet. Address 


Cruisi t 
New York & 5 "Rico S. S. Co. 


General Office, 11 Broa New York 
Branch Ticket woes 192 o Washington Bt., 


“FLORIDA BY SEA” 


Service from Boston 
Every Thursday at 5 p. m. 


$43.30 Jacksonville and Return 

6.65 Atlantic Cit jane Return. 

17.60 Old Point = oes Return; 

19.00 Norfolk, ve ae Ae 

.75 Richmond, nd Return. 
.00 Washington, ”. C.. and Return, 

Meals and Berth inclyjed on steamer. 
Through tickets to points South and West. 
Three sailings weekly, Boston to Norfolk and 
Baltimore. For tickets, reservations, etc,, 


“Merchants & Miners Transportation Oe, 
C, H. Maynard, Agt., Battery Wharf, 
City Ticket Office, 248 Washington §, 
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VIA RAIL AND BOAT 


YAU AELIa NewY ork $2.50 


OUTSIDE STATEROOMS $1.00 
Steel Steamships GEORGIA and 
Daily, including Sunday—Improved Service. 
Tel. Main 1741. Office 214 Washingtos 
on. 


Street. 
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300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Monitor 
Readiers 


Who have been benefited 
by the Advertisements of 
Hotels or Transporta- 
tion Lines are requested 
to make their apprecia- 
tion known to the 
Advertiser. 


nal 


This will furnish conclusive evidence 
that advertising in the Monitee 
produces results. 


Ms 
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: RUSSIANS’ LOSS © 
OF 1000 GUNS IS 
CALLED SERIOUS 


German Paper Says While Tsar 
Can Continue to Put Fresh 


Troops in Field It Is Impossi- | 
ble to Get New Material 
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Things Which Help to Make a Home 
Out of a-House 


Fireplace. Fixtures 


In Many New fLandsome and Unique Styles 


Wherever the open fireplace is cherished, there you will find a keener appreciation of 
the quaint articles that add so much to the proper setting of the hearth. 

At this season, of course, particular attention is given to these items of home furnish- 
ing, and we make a special effort to collect the very best products of the kind that are made 
in this country and Europe. 

We illustrate two popular items and enumerate some of the many other articles in this 
attractive section of the store. : 
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| ‘Military Correspondent of Frank- 
_ furter Zeitung Tells of Tre- 
z -mendous Progress in Great 
~Guns Made in the Empire 
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a :4 (Special to the Monitor) 
FRANKFORT, Gerniany—The  mili- 
tary correspondent of the Frankfurter 
Re Zeit ng at the scene of the operations 
“in the west, reported recently to his 
‘paper as to the work of the heavy Ger- 
“man field batteries. 

“When we glance over the develop- 
_ ment of our campaign,” he began, “we 
must admit that a large percentage of 
the successes so far gained are due ta 
_ the splendid work of our heavy bat- 
' teries. Apart, moreover, from our ad- 
4 miration of the technical exploits of 


(Special to the Monitor) 

BERLIN, Germany—The German or- 
gan, Heer und Politik, recently published | 
an article in which the view was ex-} 
pressed that the loss of men sustained | 
by Russia during the recent operations 
in East Prussia and Galicia, great as it 
was, was exceeded by her loss of war 
material, and that the efficiency of her 
armies was thereby greatly decreased. 

This was ali the more significant in 
view of the fact that whilst Russia | 
could continue to put fresh, although by | 
no means so well-trained, troops in the 
field, it was almost impossible for her! 
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_ Our heavy artillery, we can but marvel 
at the circumspection displayed by our 
_ military authorities in keeping secret the 
' tremendous progress made in this di- 
— rection. 

_ “Heavy artillery first reappeared dur- 
_ ing the Russo-Japanese campaign, in the 
_ course of which th ‘position battles,’ 
_ which are now the general order of the 
_ day, came into definite being. It would 
_ be remembered,” the writer concinued, 
“how at that time General Nogo, after 
_ the fall of Port Arthur, brought up his 
heavy batteries along the ill-built Chinese 
_ roads to the battle of Mukden, and 
_ used them to facilitate the decisive pierc- 
ins of the Mukden railway. 
Importance of Big Guns 

_ “The importance of powerful guns in 
_ attacking fortified positions had then al- 
_ ready been recognized by the German 
_ army, with the result that the howitzer 
_ Was first introduced into the artillery. 
' No one had any idea, however, that guns 
_ of much heavier caliber were being 
Silently prepared, whilst theorists in- 
'dulged om paper in polemics as to 
Whether a 28-cm. gun were practicable 
0m account of the resultant wear and tear 
on the framework. 

_ “Then came the war, and the so-called 
impregnable forts of Liege were shat- 
tered like glass beneath the shells from 
“the 42-centimeter mortars. With the 
‘entry into action of these guns there 
appeared a factor in the campaign with 
“which the enemy had not reckoned, 
_ which he had held to be technically im- 
"possible, and this led to the first great 
failure in his plan of campaign, for the 
‘fortresses of the Maas—Liege, Namur, 
_ Antwerp—thereby lost their value.” 

_ The writer had witnesed the effect of 
some of these guns on, the forts at Na- 
_mugr;.and was convinced that once they 


got within range they would demolish 
the strongest forts of Paris in a very 
“short time, thus rendering its elaborate 
fortification no longer a protection to 
rench capital. ~ 
' Guns of this caliber, continued the 
“writer, which were only brought into 
play at the decisive moment, after lighter 
artillery had prepared the way for them, 
had found an excelent auxiliary in the 
_ Austrian motor-driven mortar battery, 
“whose 30.5 cm. caliber, although not 
equal to that of the heaviest German 
' guns, yet surpassed any which the French 
or Belgian armies had at their disposal. 
_ Advantage of Weapon 
_ One of the great advantages of this 
_ Weapon was that it was easily trans- 
 ferrable and was ready for work within 
10 minutes of being brought into posi- 
_ tion. It could thus be quickly brought 
_ to bear upon another point, after having 
fulfilled its mission in one part of the 
‘field, and thus establish preponderance 
over hostile fire. 
_ Im consequence of the fall of Antwerp, 
the writer reminded his readers, a great 
number of these 42 and 30.5-centimeter 
mortars had been set free for employ- 
“ment elsewhere, and it would not be 
long, he thought, before they were heard 
of in another part of the field. 
_ Compared -with the tremendous diame- 
_ ter of these giant guns, the 21 em. siege 
‘mortars migh€ almost be reckoned as 
_ guns of small caliber, and yet these had 
ag ppialag enough to batter in Ft. 
_ Bleron at Liege, several forts a+ Namur, 
_Longwy and other forts at Antwerp, be- 
‘fore the really’ heavy fire began. The 
‘ease with which these batteries, also, 
“could be moved was a great point in 
their favor. 
_ Whatever, then, might be the further 
‘development of the campaign Germany 
“and her ally possessed in their heavy 
‘batteries a trump card which could not 
“be beaten, and one which had given 
them an advantage which it would take 
their opponents months to equal, even 


“if they exerted themselves to the utmost. 


In short, wherever Germany could bring 
up her heavy batteries in sufficient num- 
bers either for the attack of fortresses 
or of field positions, she could be gure 
Of carrying all before her, thanks to 
their powerful fire. 


BELGIAN RELIEF 
_ GROWS STEADILY 


Appeals for money, food and clothing 
made by committees in behalf of Euro- 
“pean nations continue to mect with re- 

bonses from the people of New Eng- 
dand. The Belgian relief fund, accord- 
‘ing to a report of’its treasurer, Joseph 

O’Neil, is now $89.470.72, while the 
British imperial relief fund shows a 
‘total of $10,097.85. According to F., L. 
‘Higginson, Jr., treasurer, the Red Cross 
Tund amounts to $70,139.81. Calls for 
help to Belgian refugees in Holland come 
from abroad. 
_ More than $1000 above expenses was 
‘Tealized Saturday at Red Cross flag day 
in Brookline. The workers bad head- 

} in the Brookline Friendly So- 

s building on High street. 
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BROCKTON CLUBWOMEN PLAY 
SARDOU COMEDY IN THEATER 


BROCKTON, Mass.—Members of the 
Brockton Woman’s Club appeared this 
afternoon at Keith’s theater at Cam- 
pello in Sardou’s three-act comedy, “A 
Scrap of Paper.” The play was in charge 
of Mrs. Herbert L. Kingman, chairman, 
with Mrs. Daniel Packard Kennedy as 
coach and a committee including Mrs. E. 
F, O’Neill, Mrs. Isaac C, Seaton, Miss 
Jennie H. Richmond, Mrs. G. W. R. 
Hill, Mrs. James P. Buckley and Mrs. 
Arthur M. Keith. 

The club play is giyen annually for 
members and their friends. Only one 
presentation of the play is given. 

The cast: 


Prosper Couramont Grace C. Keith 
Baron de la Glaciere..Grace Mitchell Ellis 
Brismouche, a naturalist 
Clemmie Bradford 
Anatole, his ward..Helen Garfield Buckley 
Baptiste, servant Gertrude H. Taylor 
Louise de la Glaciere..Maude Snow Bryant 
Mile. Suzanne de Ruseville : 
i Florence L. Ferrell 
Mathilde, sister to Louise.............. 
Mabelle O. Packard 
Mile. Zenobie, sister to Brismouche.... 
Inez M. R. Hill 


Madame Dupont, housekeeper........... 
Clara Count Emerson 
Pauline, maid Frances O. Packard 
Francois, servant of Prosper 
Gertrude H. Taylor 


As Mile. Suzanne Ruseville, Mrs. Fer- 
rill, who has formerly taken masculine 
parts, made her first. appearance in club 
dramatics in a woman’s role and Mrs. 
Emerson and Mrs. Packard in their re- 
spective roles made their maiden bow in 
theatricals. 

The presentation of the comedy de- 
manded more stage properties then have 
ever before been used in the club dra- 
matics, the scene of the first act being a 
drawing room in a French country house. 
In act two the scene was confined to one 
room of a house at Brisemouche and the 
action in the last act took place in a 
conservatory attached to the Chateau. 

The president, Mrs. E. May Gardner, 


presided at a business session and ex-. 


tended an invitation to members to form 
a class in public speaking under the in- 
struction of Miss Jenne Morrow Long. 


STATE AUDITOR 
ASKS DETAILS OF 
MONEY NEEDED 


Information About Expenditure 
Estimates Sought to Help Leg- 
islative Committee in Business- 
like Appropriations 


With a view to helping the ways and 
means committee of the Legislature and 
to using more business-like methods of 
appropriating state money, Frank H. 
Pope, state auditor, has asked officials 
and boards for detailed information 
about the coming year’s estimates of 
expenditures which they are required by 
law to send to him by Nov. 15. 

Mr. Pope says that this information 
supplied in advance of the hearings 
which are given before appropriations are 
recommended, will save much time now 


expended in questioning the officials and | 
_P. MacKinnon, Boston; Edythe Da Ward, 


figuring from the data given in their 
replies whether the estimates are too 
large or too: small. 

The new plan also is expected to ob- 
viate confusion which has often resulted 
when appropriations have been used for 
purposes other than those for which it 
was said at the committee hearings they 
were to be used. As no stenographic 
record was made of information given 


at the hearings and no record kept of 
details generally, there was no definite | 


evidence to prove misuse of appropria- 


{ tions. : 


In Mr. Pope’s opinion under this new 
method of making up the annual budget, 
such questions will not arise, because 
there will be on file at the auditor’s 
office the original statement of the one 
having charge of the appropriations. 

Mr. Pope believes there should also be 
a careful account kept by the ways and 
means committee of any changes made 
by the committee from the amount called 
for, and that the record of this change 
should be kept on file with the original 
estimate, so that the entire record of 
an estimate may be found when desired. 


BRAZIL PRESIDENT 
NAMES CABINET 


RIO JANEIRO — President Wenceslau 
Braz Pereira Gomes, who was elected .to 
the presidency last March, ha: organized 
the following cabinet: Minister of for- 
eign affairs, Dr. Laurv Muller; interior, 
Carlos Maximiliano; finance, Sabino 
Barloso; war, Gen. Caetano Faris; ma- 
rine, Admiral Alexandrino Alencar; 
public works, Tavares de Lyra. 


B. U. SORORITIES 
ANNOUNCE NE W 
MEMBERS PLEDGED 


“Pledge day” for the various national 
sororities at the college of liberal arte, 
Boston University, brought this morning 


announcement of pledges as follows: 


Kappa Kappa Gamma—<Anna Roberts, 
Roxbury; Mildred Freeman, Somerville; 
Julia Holteen, Quiney; Elsie Woodland, 
Melrose; Marjorie Colton, Everett; 
Corinne Cote, Winthrop. 

Alphi Phi—Pauline ‘S. Wallace, West- 
ford; Elva L. Parsons, York, Me.; Eve- 
lyn Light, Milton; Melen Keith, Salem. 

Gamma Phi Beta—Gertrude Freeman, 
Roxbury; Eleanor Ferguson, Dorchester: 
Frances Havens, Wollaston; Lucy H. 
Waite, Wollaston; Eleanor Q Burbank, 


East Milton; Eva M. Sadler, West New- | 


ton; Amy Buck, Melrose, 

Delta Delta Delta—Mildred Jenks, 
Boston; Elsie Brecker, Arlington; M. 
Florence Taylor, Cambridge; Hazel M. 
Hutchens, Auburndale; Florence M 
Potts, Ashland; Hazel M. Copp, Boston; 
Marion Spaulding, Elva B. Thomas, East 
Boston. 

Pi Beta Phi—Miriam D. Sanders, Bos- 
ton; Lila N. Vaughan, Waltham; Abigail 


Newton Center; 
Brookline, 

Sigma Kappa—Harriet F. Hilliker, 
Lynn; Gladys Kempton, Dirchester; Hal- 
cyon I. Wright, Medford; Emma J. Bangs, 
Reading; Marjorie Seavey, Westford. 

Alpha Delta Pi—Marion Hickey, Bev- 
erly; Ruth Thompson, Lawrence; Leita 
L. Sawyer, Hyde Park; Alberta Currie, 
Hingham; Bessie Marsh, Lynn; Greta 
Jones, Boston. 

Alpha Gamma Delta—Beatrice Bates, 
Rockland; Florence Fiske 717, Billerica; 
Margerite Ferguson, Somerville; Anna 
McRae, Lynn; Hildegarde St. Onge, Low- 
ell; Helen Tyler, Somerville. 

Zeta Tau Alpha—Alice Springfield, 
Rochester; Marlene Andrews, Elmwood. 


PLAYER SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUE MEETING 


Members of the Players Equal Suffrage 
League, with Mrs. .Guy Currier, pres- 
ident, in charge, entertained yesterday 


Grace H. Ackerman, 


afternoon at the headquarters of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 585 Boylston street. The meet- 


ing was the first of a series. 

Among the speakers were Miss Kate 
Ryan and Mrs. R. D. Hasbrouck. Vocal 
and instrumental selections were given 
by Miss Minnie Fowler Scott, Ludwig 
C. Fichtner, and the Elliott trio. ,Mrs. 
Currier was-assisted in serving by Miss 
Gertrude Hilz, Mrs. Philip Pomeroy, 
Mrs. D. Henry Cram, Mrs. W. P. Buxton, 


Miss Lily Carthew and Miss Susan}the court dismissed the motion by the 


Bowker. 


to replenish her store of materials. This 


would be recognized to be the case, when ' 


tle sources from which Russia was ac- 


customed to obtain her waterial were. 


examined. 


The Russian guns were usually sup- 


plied by three firms; those of Putilow, 
Krupp and Schneider-Creuzot. Krupp 
would, naturally, no longer supply Rus- 
sia, Whilst Creuzot had enough to do to 
meet the demand in Fran¢e, so that 
Putilow alone could be reckoned upon. 
This firm, however, was accustomed to 
deliver only two types of field gun, the 
time’ required for their manufacture be- 
ing such as to render the replenishment 
of Russia’s stock of guns out of the ques- 
tion. Moreover, light and heavy field 
howitzers were not a Russian product, 
and would, therefore, be impossible to re- 
place. 

The effect of the losses sustained had 
already been noticeable in recent en- 
counters. Russia had, as a matter of 
fact, lost more than 1000 guns and ma- 
chine guns in East Prussia, to which 
must be added the loss of an immense 
amount of ammunition, of which there 
had been captured at one point a store 
sufficient to last two years. Again, in 
Galicia, as many as 500 guns and ma- 
chine guns had either been captured by 
Austria or put out of action by the Rus- 
sians themselves. 

A vast quantity of rifles had also been 
left behind by the Russian troops on the 
various battlefields, with the result that 
Russians had been found here and there 
using altogether antiquated models, 
whilst the reserves noW coming up were 
being equipped with weapons which were 
useless in modern warfare. 

Russia, concluded the article. had al- 
eady recognized the difficulties caused by 
the gigantic loss of material and was 
seeking on all sides to obtain fresh sup- 
plies; but these efforts were in vain, in 


view of the fact that a free sea passage | 


to Russia no longer existed. The com- 
plete and efficient renewal of her stock 
was, therefore, impossible, and the effect 
of this would shortly become apparent. 


STATE REQUESTS 
PUBLIC TO LIMIT 
TELEPHONE CALLS 


Subscribers to Party Lines Are 
Being Asked to Observe Five- 
Minute Rule by Commission 


Reports from various sources indicate | 


that the recent appeal made b, the New | turban, at Peshawar; 
om-| hundred sowars, entering 4 huge city 


England Telephone & Telegraph C 


pany at the instance of the public ser- | 


vie’ commission, to the end that party 


‘line subscribers limit their calls to five 


minutes when others wish to use the 
line, is being generally recognized. 

In a statement issued today the com- 
mission says: 

‘The public will at once apperciate 
that the whole question is a delicate one 
to approach, but with the question of 
multi-party lines forming one of the 
most important phases of metropolitan 
district telephone service, and the efforts 
of the public service commission directed 
to the solution of this particular feature 
of that service, it is absolutely necessary 
that subscribers to this form of service 
shall fully understand that a contract 
for such a service, which is necessarily a 
cheaper one, carries with it an implied 
obligation to reasonably divide the time 
upon such lines. So subscribers wishing 
to use thejne may expect the one hav- 
ing temporary right of way to realize 
their responsibility to other subscribers 
when it is made evident to them that 
other subscribers are waiting, and par- 
ticularly where the conversation is of an 
unimportant character. 

“Representatives of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company are 
calling upon various subscribers. who 
come under the ban from time to time. 
explaining the necessity for cooperation, 
and up to date in only one case has it 
been necessary to take drastic action. 
The commission appeals to subscribers 
upon party lines to assist in this propa- 
ganda which it is carrying on with full 
confidence in it favorable solution be- 
cause of the absolute fairness of the very 
great majority of men and women when 
the real conditions are brought home to 
them.” 


CLEVELAND WINS 
IN LAND SUIT 


-—- 


WASHINGTON—The city of Cleve- 


land won a point in its fight for. the}. 


ownership of about 30 acres of lake 
front property against the Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh and other railroad com- 
panies in the supreme court today when 


railroads for a review of the case, 
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Brass Andirons 
From 7.00 to 55.00 


Brass Fire Sets 
From 10.00 to 35.00 
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Black Fire -Sets 
From 2.50 to 18.00 


Black Screens 
From 1.75 to 37.50 


Brass Screens 


From 5.00 to 39.00 


Brushes 
From 1.10 to 3.00 


Bellows 
From 2.00 to 14.00 


Coal Hods 
From 6.50 to 15.00 


The Largest Complete 
'  Housefurnishers 
in New England 
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Wood Holders of Iron 
From 4.00 to 37.50 


Fourth Floor—New Building 


Jordan Marsh Company 


Two Great Buildings—V0cshingion, Summer, Avon, Bedford and Chauncy Streets, Boston 
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Fire Place Grates 
From 3.00 to 10.50 
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Nursery Guards 
10.00 up 
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Wood Boxes 
From 10.00 to 75.00 
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Fenders in Brass 
From 9.00 to 30.00 
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. Fenders in Iron 
From 9.00 to 25.00 
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Wood Holders in 
Brass 
From 20.00 to 25.00 
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Drift Wood Blaze, 
o0c a can 
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The Largest Complete 
Housefurnishers 
in New England 
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FIELD MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS 
PASSES AWAY 


(Continued from page one) 


rence himself at Lahore; his brother 
Henry, the man “who tried to do his 
duty” at Lucknow; Havelock and Ou- 
tram, brothers in arms; Colin Campbell, 
the man who had led 


holding tight the folds of the Punjab 
Hodson, with a 


to arrest a king; Lumsden heading the 
Guides; Nicholson sternly forbidding the 
new worship of Nikalsin; and last but 
not least. Frederick Roberts, now win- 
ning the bronze cross in a singlehanded 
struggle, now on “the Ridge” with this 
handful of men, calmly besieging a 
force utterly outnumbering them, in the 
historic city of India, now with Great- 
head at Agra, and again with Campbell 
at Khanpur. 


Came Out as a Captain 

John Lawrence once said he could 
never see the use of making a fuss over 
a man doing his duty. Roberts emerged 
from “the mutiny” a captain. There 
was certainly no fuss. Hundreds of 
men had done almost equally well. He 
had the medal, a “V. C.,” and a brevet- 
majority. He was noc, however, :to rest 
long. He went to Abyssinia with Napier 
and saw the fall of Magdala; he was 
gtnior staff officer in Lushia; but still 
when he marched up to the Peinar pass, 
impregnable by nature and defended by 
sternest fighters even of the northwest 
frontier, armed with breech-loaders and 
modern field guns, he was only a brevet 
lieutenant-colonel. That battle made 
Roberts as Assaye made Wellington and 
Plassy Clive. The rapid flank march, the 
sudden turning movement, the furious 
attack in flank and rear, combining in 
the complete defeat of the enemy set- 
tled the matter. Henceforth he was 
“Bobs,” as Wellington “the Duke,” as 
Boscawen was “Old Dreadnaught,” and 
Byron “Foul Weather Jack.” _ The little 
soldier on the biggest possible charger 
was more popular than ever “le brav’ 
general” on the black cirr horse. Years 
later Rudyard Kipling, A one of his 
best ballads expressed tife national sen- 
timent exactly. 
“There’s a little red-faced man 
Rides the biggest horse he can, 

Don’t yer Bobs?” 
and went on to record how in his many 
fights, 
“He’s been at it twenty years, 
And amassing souveneers, 
In the shape of slugs and spears.” 


winding up_with the declaration 


“If you stood him on his head, 
He would leak a pint of lead.” 


It was in India with the native troops 


‘cupy the Afghan capital. 
“the thin red): 
line” in the Crimea; Herbert Edwardes, , 


with whom he made his name that his 
greatest triumphs were won, The Af- 
ghan embers which Lord Lytton had 
stirred into a blaze, kept smouldering 
and bursting into flame. One day the 
telegraph wires flashed the news of the 
assassination of Louis Cavagnari at 
Kabal, and of the despairing rush of 
the escort of the “Gurdes,” out of the 
residency beaded by Hamilton. 

‘The order was given to Roberts to oc- 
In 30 days 
he cut his way over the mountains in 
the teeth of immensely superior forces, 


| and Kabul fell. .A halt for reinforce- 


ments, and then that even more wonder- 
ful march from Kabul to Kandahar, ter- 
minating in the crushing defeat 
Afghan armies. 

The Afghans never recovered from 
those blows; and for a time 9 Fred- 


‘erick Roberts, for he was now a“baronet, 


days were passed in a more peaceful 
way. As commander-in-chief in Madras 
and then over all India he consolidated 
the work of his campaigns. Then on his 
retirement in 1893 he was made a peer 
and two years later a field-marshal. 


Retirement Was Short 

The retirement was of short duration. 
The country was at war again, and as 
generally happens, blundering through 
semi-defeat into victory. Every one 
remembers the black November of 1899. 
Buller had been defeated on the Tugela, 
endeavoring to relieve Ladysmith; Me- 
thuen fighting his way to Kimberley had 
been beasen at Magersfontein; Gatacre, 
in the the center, had been routed more 
disastrously than either of.them. The 
country called for “Bobs,” and the vet- 
eran taking Kitchener as chief of his 
staff went to the war again, 

Bob’s “weird strategy,” as one of his 
officers, wrote later, finished the Boers. 
First Kimberley and then Ladysmith 
was relieved, Bloemfontein and Pretoria 
were occupied in rapid succession, and 
leaving Kitchener to finish the war Bobs 
came home. His fighting days were 
over, but his energy was unimpaired. 
He embarked like a subaltern on the 
task of impressing on the country the 
necessity for a nation in arms, and he 
was untiringly. pursuing that effort 
when the present war broke out. 

“What can I say,” Rudyard Kipling 
replied in answer to a request that he 


'would write something to hearten the 


YT 


country in. its struggle, “What can i 
say except what it is no use saying, 
I told you so.” Lord Roberts would 
undoubtedly have echoed that saying. 
The men he had trained, however, were 


‘there to help. Kitchener at the war of- 


fice, his old cavalry leader, French, in 
command at the front, and his be- 
loved native troops coming to help. 
To welcome the last he crossed the 
channel and joinec. the army in 
Flanders. It was in the trenches with 
the East Indians he saw war for the 


of the 


last time. He passed away. as no doubt 
he would have wished, in the tents of 
the men he had lived with, and fought 
beside during almost all his earthly 
days. 


BOSTON OFFICIAL’ 
IN WEST, STUDIES 
TRANSPORTATION 


Chairman of Industrial Board Is 
Making Tour With Purpose of 


Improving Present Service 


John N. Cole, chairman of the Boston 
industrial development board, is making 
a tour of western cities of the United 
States for a study of their transporta- 
tion facilities. .Chairman Cole left Bos- 


ton Saturday night. He expected to be 
gone 10 days. He said development of 
\Boston’s interior transnortation facilities 
was the problem of first magnitude to be 
solved for the betterment of the city, 

“One important matter,” said he, “is 
the arrangement of transportation pro- 
viding for existing markets, private and 
public, and others that may be developed. 
We should have a supply service that is 
prompt and efficient and a decided im- 
provement on that Boston has at present. 
The development of Boston’s fish busi- 
ness depends largely on transportation of 
fish to New England. 

“More direct communication between 
the supply service of the interior and 
the consumers of Boston, and in return, 
between the supply service of Boston 
and the consumers of New England has 
hardly been touched in any of the 
schemes proposed. We ought to antici- 
pate for many years the needs of what 
ig to be one of the rapidly growing sec- 
tions of the country.” 
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~/ This perfect device enables one to have a \i 
<f fixed temperature throughout the house, 
both day and night. It automatically opens 
and closes the drafts. 


ipigumances 


With Time Attachment 
Not only maintains even temperatures 
does away with all guess > 
work and constant attention 
to dampers. Used with any 
heating plant. Write for 
booklet. 


The Standard 
For Thirty 
Years 


I Dey Clock 
Sold, installed and guar- © 
anteed satisfactory by the. 
heating trade eve here. 
nneapolis Heat 
ator . . ia) 
2772 Fourth Ave., So. th 


Minneapolis, Minn. @=ee 
176 Federal St. Boston | ¥ 
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FASHIONS AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 


“OUT OF- STYLE DRESSES REMODELED 


the “It isn’t every year that we may take 


° S 


’ @ shabby blue serge suit and an out-of- 
to -gigle black satin frock and after clean- 


and pressing combine them. into a 
- dress that is up to date. This and sim- 


ilar delightful economies are quite pos- 


‘sible now and remodeling is cleared of 
most of its difficulties. 
A drop skirt of lining will be made 


and faced about 12 inches at the lower 
q 
- making it fuller here and about the nis: 


edge, with the black satin. The serge 
skirt will be drawn up at the. waist, 


_ the fulness laid in a couple of plaits; 
else this larger measure will be fitted 
into the waist size and the seams run 
-@ut sharply toward the lower edge to 
give more “spring” or flare. 

The long tunic, only nine or ten inches 
‘shorter.than the underskirt, is the moat 


@ fashionable at present, says Woman’s 
p ot. Of course cutting off the lower 


Protection of 


“As a general thing it is not a good 
- practi to select trees and shrubs that 
- must be protected during winter. Often 
vo gardener has some favorite specimen 


or he is a renter where tender plants 
* have been started prior to his time. 
“either case he will naturally aim to 


In 


make these specimens do their best. 
/ Trees and subjects whose tops can be 
drawer together without injury may be 


protected at least in part by winding 
_them in a covering of straw. 
‘a tedious process, but is the only one 


This is 


‘that can be adopted so far as the trunks 


‘and the main branches of trees are con- 
‘eerned, and also where long, straggly 


. atems of tender and semi-hardy shrubs 
must be protected. 


To be sure, the roots of such subjects 
ean be protected by heavy mulches, pPe- 
ferably of leaves, marsh or salt hay or 


-_ gorn stalks, all of which are practically 
| free of weed seeds. 


‘The effect of such 
mulches is less to prevent the ground 
‘from freezing than to prevent it from 
thawing during warm spells in winter. 
It is the alternate thawing and freezing 
with the consequent settling and heav- 
ing of the soil that tends to break the 
rootlets and thus injure the trees. Often 
it happens, however, that trees and, 
shrubs which have tender tops have 
hardy or semi-hardy roots, sometimes 
because the roots go deep in the soil 
and sometimes because they are not 
affected by frost in their tissues. In any 


| ease, mulching will be found a good 


_-practise, not only with the subjects al- 
Teady considered, but with those which 
In the 


ease of low growing plants such as 


icawberrics the mulch is the most com- 


mon, effective way of preventing damage. 
Another good way is to plow or dig 


‘earth from beside the plants and throw 
it directly upon the 
‘The principal disadvantages of this plan 
are that it involves a good, deal of labor, 
it cannot be done as conveniently 


plants themselves. 


late 
in the season and there is the added diffi- 
culty of removing the soil from the plante 
in ‘the spring. ‘Besides these disadvan- 
tages, many of the plants may suffer 


- from being buried either too deep or too 
_ hallow. The mulch has none of these 
' disadvantages, and has the distinct ad- 


to prevent thawing 
freezing, hence the ‘advisability of wait-. 


Vantage that it-can be applied,_as it 
should be, after the ground has frozen 


' hard enouzh to bear the weight of horses 


The mulch is more 
than to prevent 


and loaded wagons. 


ing until] the ground has frozen hard. 

' Blackberries and raspberries are often 
tender in cold climates and also in bleak 
situations. The commonest method of 
covering them is as follows: One man 
“uses a long-handled, round-pointed spade 


mMmIiLDREN’S 
An Indian Story About Fire 


es? - The Menominee Indians who tsed to 


.. for her. 


Own great lands in the Mississippi river 
valley had a story about how Nokomis 
—Hiawatha’s grandmother, as we read 
of in Longfellow’s poem—first got fire 
.t© use. Rabbit went off to fetch it 
He started off eastward in a 
birch canoe across the great water, to 
@ land where a man lived who had fire. 


But, as Katharine Judson tells us in 


writing about the legend, he guarded 
the fire very carefully so that people 
‘might not get any. 

Now this man had two daughters. 


_ One day they came out of the wigwam 


‘where the fire was kept, and there was 


a little rabbit all alone on the grass. 
They took it at once into their arms 
and carried it into the wigwam. They 
set it down near the fire to enjoy the 
_*pleasant warmth. The rabbit liked it 
very much, 

The two girls were busy getting the 
corn porridge for supper and their father 
was asleep. The rabbit hopped nearer 
the fire. When he did so the earth 
seemed to shake, and the man woke up. 
He said, “My daughters, what has hap- 
pened?” 

The girls said, “Nothing, we found a 


little rabbit outside and brought him 


the warm fire. 


in here to let him dry his wet fur by 
Then the man went to 
sleep again and the girls kept on stirring 
‘their corn porridge. 

‘Suddenly when they were not looking, 


eS r, Rabbit seized a stick out of the fire 


was blazing merrily and then he 
dashed swiftly out of the tepee, as In- 
dians call a wigwam, and rushed for 


hie canoe. The faster he ran the brighter 


the stick. blazed. The man and the 
Is ran after him, but they could not 
catch him. He jumped into his canoe. 
Fis held the burning stick and’ paddled 
i same time, ms? the boat go 


> % %3 she | ‘’ 


rial as the skirt. 


part of the serge skirt, where the edge 
is badly worn, is the simplest matter in 
the world. The sleeves may be made of 
the satin and the remainder of the waist, 
of the serge. A wide belt of serge with 
black satin buttons at the closing will 
connect tunic and waist. - 

And the new hip yokes! Do you realize 
what a blessing a yoke is in making 
over a skirt? When yokes were not 
in style, how often we have seen exactly 
the way to remake a skirt if we might 
r | only put a yoke at the top of it. Of course 
the yoke must be of the same mate- 
When we make these 
new-old combinations we must be a little 
careful in selection, 
thought we may go ahead and remodel 
dresses and suits that-have geemed hope- 
less because the color or material could 


but by takingT 


“with a heavy iron. 


not be matched. 


Tender Plants 


with which he digs away earth to a 
depth of six- or more inches from one 
side of the plant and beneath the roots. 
A trench is thus formed a foot to two 
feet long, or even longer, depending upon 
the size of the clump of bushes. The 
second man then uses a four-tined or a 
six-tined fork to push the canes over 
toward the trench. 

When these canes have reached the 
ground they are held flat and steady 
until the third man has thrown a fork- 
ful of marsh hay or other material on 
them, or until they are firmly covered 
with enough earth to hold them down. 
While the bending over is being done it 
may be necessary to stamp against the 
roots with the foot so as to force the 
plant into the horizontal position. In all 
this work care should be exercised to pre- 
vent cracking or splitting of the canes, 
because this would result in serious in- 
jury. The injuries which naturally and 
necessarily occur to the roots do not 
seem to be of special importance because 
the plants quickly form new roots in the 
spring. Some _ varieties, being hardy, 
need only be covered a few inches at 
their tips; the tender kinds had better 
be covered ,completely with two or three 
inches of earth. If cornstalks are con- 
venient they may be thrown upon the 


Eiiaities Aids in the Home 


Water marks on furniture will disap- 
pear if rubbed with a little camphorated 
oil. 

Rust spots disappear if placed over 
steam, squeezing on a little lemon juice. 


To remove ink spots when still wet 
use sweet or sour milk. When the ink 
has set use coal oil, lemon and salt. 

Anything ‘placed in cold water will 
cool much more quickly if salt be added 
to the water. 

To clean zine dip a piece of flannel 
in paraffin, and with it well rub the 
zinc which should then be washed with 
hot water and soap to remove the smell 
of the oil; polish with a dry cloth. 

Before ironing a tablecloth the edges 
should be pulled straight, making the 
corners even. It should then be ironed 
Always iron -it half 
dry on the wrong side and entirely dry 
on the right side—Dallas News. 
in the. Winter 
plants, less to act as a mulch than to help 
protect the busiies. 

Care in the spring consists of loosen- 
ing the stems so they may rise to normal 
position. If the locatity or the site 
where the plants are growing is liable to 
late spring frost; the bushes should re- 
main. covered considerably longer than 
where the climate is less rigorous. No 
harm may be expected if the plants are 
left covered even as late as corn-plant- 
ing time, provided that the buds do not 
swell much beneath the cover and are 
not bleached by being thus hidden from 
the sun. When they develop in this way 
they are almost sure to suffer when ex- 
posed to the atmosphere. Therefore it 
is advisable to examine a few specimens 
here and there from time to time after 
spring has opened.. If any are found to 
be pushing into growth the whole planta- 
tion should be raised without delay. 

Tender and semi-tender rose .bushes 
may be protected in this same way 
where their planting arrangement will 
permit. Hydrangea, Stuartea and sim- 
ilar shrubs may need protection, but 
cannot be as conveniently handled in 
this way, because of their spreading 
tops. The straw method will perhaps 
be found more convenient, certainly after 
the plants are large. 


Whole Wheat Bread Must Be 


Handled Quickly and Lightly 


The, Baltimore News gives this recipe 

for whole-wheat bread: Select whole- 
wheat flour free from outside bran. Pour 
one pint of boiling water-into pint of 
rich milk. When lukewarm add one 
compressed yeastcake dissolved in two 
tablespoonfuls of tepid water and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Mix and stir in 
enough whole-wheat fiour to form a bat- 
ter that will-drop from the spoon. 
_ Beat the batter well, tover and stand 
in. a warm place (75 Fahr.) for three 
hours: Then stir in more flour, enough 
to make a soft dough. Knead lightly 
until the greater part of the stickiness is 
lost,. This variety of bread cannot, be 
-made dry like the ordinary white bread, 
so myst be handled quickly and lightly 
on the board, 

Mold into loaves, place in well-greased 
pans, cover and set aside Again in a 
warm place for one hour. Bake in a 
moderately hot. oven 35 to 40 minutes. 


Too Many Pictures 
A constant process of elimination is 
necessary if the walls of the small room 
or apartment are not to be overcrowded, 
says the Dallas News, There are s0 
many charming little pictures that please 
the eye, 
endeared by sentiment, photographs of 
famous paintings, and the like; each may 
be excellent in itself, but massed, helter- 
skelter, on the walls of living room or 
bedroom they make a jumble which de- 
prives the room of individuality. 
Groups of passe- partouted photographs 
may be hung in the hall, and the ar- 
rangement of such pictures in such a 
place must be very regular, with even 
spaces between the pictures and between 
the groups. 


Long Tulle Tunic 


An evening frock of white satin shows 
a long tulle tunic banded at the bottom 
with white satin ribbon, says a New 
York Times eontributor. The tunic is 
not more than two. inches shorter than 
the foundation skirt, which is bordered 
with a two-inch band of fringe made of 
pearl g'ass beads. Thus nothing shows 


few g the bottom of the tunic but the 
bead fr'nge. 


Her First Thanksgiving Dinner Proved a Success 


In telling of her first Thanksgiving 
dinner which she served alone, a young 
housekeeper said that she wanted to give 
to her guests the idea of hospitality, but 
when the day should be over and they 
returned to their homes her desire was | 
that the chief remembrance should not be 


of the dinner. To her the cordial goodfel- 
lowship and the love expressed meant so 
much more than what she could give 
them to eat that she wanted the dinner 
to take second place. It must be served 
nicely and everything must be cooked 
just right, but in no sense must there 
be any appearance of over-doing it. 
With this thought in view, together 
with the one that she had no maid to 
serve and that she would have all of 
the work to do, and to do it well and 
without confusion too much should not 
be attempted, she planned her menu. 
This was. carefully written out and 
fastened on the wall in a convenient 
place, so that when she was preparing | 
the meal and in serving the different 
courses, there was no danger of forget- 
ting anything and no time was wasted 
in thinking what should be done next. 
First on the menu was grape fruit, then 
tomato bisque with saltines; turkey fol- 
lowed with the usual giblet sauce and 
cranberry jelly, white and sweet pota- 
toes pecled and baked in the pan beside 
the turkey; baked squash, celery and 


DEPARTMENT 


swishing through the water. The fire 
stick burned brighter and brighter. 
Soon he was at home again and he 
ran to Nokomis and gave her the burn- 
ing wood. And ever after that the 
Indians had fire. ,We know that the 
Indians, though, did not have matches 
to make -fire. They had to rub two 
sticks together till they blazed from 
the heat made by rubbing; or to strike 
a stone with flint till the spark kindled 
a flame in dry leaves. Boys sometimes 
make a fire in this way nowadays. 


Daily Puzzle 


Arfswer to the preceding puzzle— 
Holmes, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Emeuson, Howells, Thoreau, Alcott, Mot- 
ley; Hawthorne, Irving, Harte, Cooper, 
Riley, Whitman, Taylor, Aldrich. . 
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olives; fruit salad, mince pie, fruit, rais- 
ins and nuts. 

As much of the work as possible was 
done the day before, for she did not 
want to spend the whole day working. 
Tomato for bisque was strained and in 
the dish, the mincemeat was made a 
couple of weeks before, and, although it 
was contrary to all rules for cooking, 
She made the pies the day before, then 
set them in the refrigerator over night, 
and when they were served after being 


| in the oven a few minutes to warm they 


were as nice as if made that day. The 
turkey was prepared for roasting the day 
before; giblets boiled, chopped and put 
back in the liquor ready for thickening 
celery and lettuce washed and put in 
the refrigerator; salad dressing made and 
nuts prepared for the salad and cran- 
berry jelly made and put in little indi- 
vidual cups to mold. . 

The’following morning there was plen- 
ty to do, but it had been so weH planned 


ithat there was no confusion or hurry. 


After the breakfast dishes were washed 
and out of the way, the vegetables were 
prepared and potatoes put into a pan of 
cold water. In her directions for roast- 
ing turkey she found that for one weigh- 
ing eight pounds 1% hours should be al- 
lowed and 10 minutes for each addi- 
tional pound; so she figured that hers 
should be in the oven a little over two 
hours, and, while it: was roasting there 
was plenty of time to’ set the table; 
thickening was made for the tomato 
bisque and giblet sauce; then the host- 
ess and cook went up stairs to change 


her dréss for dinner. 


When she came down there were only 
a few last touches to be given to the 
table, dishes and everything arranged on 
the side table that could be placed there 
to make it convenient for serving, and. 
when the guests were seated about the 
attractive-looking table, course followed 
course smoothly because of the thought 
that had been given to the meal before- 
hand. The absence of all flutter and con- 
fusion made the meal more enjoyable jo | 
the guests than a more extended menu 


would have done; the hostess had kept 
entirely within her means; no burden 
was connected with her thought of en- 
tertaining and the day’s work was a 
success. 


According to all reports from the 
trade centers, chinchilla is the favored 
material for heavy coats for children. 
In both gray and navy blue it leads 
all others, and is trimmed with vel- 
vet, plush, fur or fur cloth. For dressier 


wear the coats are made of broadcloth, 
velour cloth or silk moire, with trim- 


;|mings of fur, sometimes the entire collar 


and cuffs being of the trimming, and in 
other models they are edged with the 
fur. Hats and leggings are made to 
match the coats for the very small girl, 
and in the high-grade materials this 
makes a charming effect. 

In girls’ dresses there is little change 
in either materials or styles from those 
of last season. Some of the models are 
made to represent .the basque effect, 
which is so popular with the dresses of 
the mothers and older sisters. For school 
dresses guimpes are a prominent feature 
to be worn with a dress of contrasting 


hand-colored prints of places 


Lentils i in ‘Place of Pars 


Baked lentils may take the place of 
cold lamb. Pick over and wash one pint 
lentils; soak- in cold water overnight. 
Next morning put to cook in one quart 
fresh cold water. As ‘water begins to 
boil the lentils will rise to top. Remove 
with skimmer, put in deep baking dish 
with salt pork and one half small onion 
in center. Pour over one pint boiling 
water in which one half teaspoon sa!t 
and one quarter teaspoon pepper have 
been mixed. Bake in moderate oven four 
or five hours, covered. Lentils must be 
kept moist, so if necessary add a little 
hot water from time to time. Serve 


with chili sauce.—Chicago Herald. 


Fashions This Season Favor the Large Woman 


Large women are particularly favored 
in the styles that are adyanced this sea- 
son, and it is a time for rejoicing with 
them, because the styles of previous sea- 
sons have seemed to be made entirely 
for the slender woman and the majority 
of them were unbeconiing to a stout per- 
son, Now comes the long straight skirt, 
sufficiently wide to permit a woman to 
move with ease; the very long tunics, 
which are growing longer with a tendency 
almost to cover the underskirt; the closer 


Little Dutch Knitting Bag Would 
Make Acceptable Gift 


One of those quaint little Dutch knit- 
ting bags is a veritable treasure trove 
to the woman who knits or crochets, as 
it holds the ball of thread safely while 
one works. 

It is also of sufficient capacity to hold 
the ‘needles and the roll of knitting when 
the work is to be laid aside. It is light 
in weight, easily made, easy to launder, 
and makes an acceptable gift, writes a 
Washington Herald contributor. 

The bag measures 12 inches in length 
by eight inches at its broadest part. Cut 
the top, laid on a fold of material, seam 
back the edges of the arm openings and 
feather-stitch in place and the bag is 
finished. 

Made of white linen, feather-stitched 
in pale blue, with one’s monogram em- 
broidered in blue across the front, it is 
very attractive. 


Shirring Over Cord 


Shirring is one of the best methods 
of trimming used this autumn, according 
to the New York Times. Heavy velvet is 
held in place ‘by shirring over cords, 
and this method of arranging the fulness 
answers the twofold purpose of trim- 
ming and of making the fabric more 
wieldy. 


Chinchilla’ Leads Heavy Coats for Children 


material. White guimpes of crepe are 
considered both practical and effective, 
and are very much in favor. 


Paint for Wicker 


If you decide to paint wicker furni- 
ture get well-mixed paint, rather thin, 
says the Syracuse Herald. Paint that 
is too thick is sure to rub off on the 
clothing. A coat of enamel _will make 
the paint wear longer. Another reason 
for the enamel is that it does not hold 
dust like ordinary paint. 


Felt Hats Cleaned 


Clean white felt hats in this way, says 
the Dallas News. Purchase a lump of 
magnesia and rub it well into the hat, 
allow it to stand for a day and then 
brush the magnesia out with a stiff 
brush. The dirt will brush out with the 
magnesia. 


* 


Negligees Reach Dignity of. Evening Gowns 


There is a _ striking similarity be- 
tween somerof the new evening gowns 
and the new models for negligees 
and boudoir gowns. One model in rich 
silk brocade with a coatee of fine panne 
velvet was made on the lines of a tea- 
gown, but the richness of the materials 
raises it to the dignity of a home dinner 
gown, 
lines that the “casual observer would not 
detect that it was not a conventional 
evening gown. 

Bolero and coatee effects are a feature 
of the negligees this season,.and the 
two-piece effects are more in_evidence 
'than at any previous time. Simpler 
styles of tea gowns are fashioned with 


CORDUROY IS MORE FASHIONABLE 


3 Corduroy, with all of the charm and 
none of the perishable quality of velvet, 
always has been liked as a material for 
simple suits, but this autumn, it 


more fashionable than ordinarily, ac- 
cording to the Washington Herald. Per- 
haps its present exceptional popularity 
is due to the fact that so many smartly 
dressed women are wearing the fabric in 
morning walking garb. The general 
lines of the tailor-made corduroy do not 
differ saliently from those of a severely 
tailored broadcloth. But its plain skirt 
is likely to be several inches shorter and 
its coat much more mannish of cut. 
Green corduroy, when of a subdued 
hue, makes up'into the smartest sort of 
street suit. Among the models for the 


is 


late autumn and winter is one in the 


shade known as wood green. Not a suit 
for hard usage in the country, for its 
underdress of green velvet is two thirds 
concealed by a matchin md 
ing in deep folds at either side, a trifle 
less low at the back and reaching barely 
to the knees at front. The stripes of 
corduroy, running in various directions, 
give distinetion to the coat, whose ful- 
ness is confined immediately below the 
waist by a self-girdle whose lines cross 
as it swathes the hips, while they run 
| , 


_ “ 


-overskirt fall- [ 


perpendicularly on its ends. This girdle, 
knotted at front center, falls to the 
knees in two velvet bordered ends. 

The back of the coat, perpendicularly 
striped from the neck to the girdle be- 
low, falls in diagonally lined, deep knife 
plaits almost to the knees and at either 
side 1s overlapped by revers ‘turned back. 


The secretly closed fronts of the coat, ; 


with stripes slanting toward either side 
of the figure, start from diagonally cut 
raglan sleeves. These are very brodd 
all the way to the waist. 

Dark blue corduroy set in wide side 
plaits to the waist band and falling in 
deep folds to the feet forms the grace- 
fully simple skirt of a very charming 
suit. The coat, dropping to the knees 


downward. There is also a little flare 
in the sides, but none whatever in the 
fronts, which are fastened, scarf fashion, 
by the lengthened left side section. 


Made ny u got: Seven pure fruit flavors: 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, . Peach, Cc eqnlemy.. 10c a package. 


with so little difference in the}, 


at back, is rather full cut from the hips | 


the full accordion or box-plaited ‘skirts 
and a bodice of a contrasting material, 
or a little lace coatee. For lounging 
robes there is an effort to revive the 
Japanese kimono, but for the present 
the Parisian style of negligee holds the 
popular favor. 


With the arrival of the faney collars, 
the long tight sleeves with dainty cuffs 
and the faney vests, the waists have 
taken on a dressier appearance than 
they have had for several seasons, It 
has been said that sleeves are the most 
important part of a waist, and with 
sleeves of a contrasting material, of 
satin, velvet or lace, as the case may be, 
and a fancy cuff, it is easy to perceive 
that there has been a radical change in 
the looks of the waists. Guimpes are 


POLONAISE OF PLAID BROADCLOTH 


The polonaise that flares at the lower 
edge worn over a narrow skirt makes 
a@ smart costume. This one shows a 
plaid broadcloth over velvet and is ex- 
ceedingly handsome. 


The polonaise gives beautiful lines, 
while the sash relieves it of its severity. 
The skirt is a plain one in two pieces. 

While the entiré costume can’be made 
of one material, contrasts are greatly in 
vogue and give a somewhat better effect. 
Plaid serge over plain would make a 
pretty costume or plain broadcloth over 
plaid, or the polonaise could be made of 
taffeta with the skirt and trimming of 


fitting blouse, which is much more suited 
to her figure than the full ones of a 


velvet, or, in place of the taffeta, char- 
meuse satin could be used. 

For a very handsome costume, velvet 
could be used for the polonaise with 
charmeuse satin for the skirt and trim. 
ming, or charmeuse satin for the polo- 


year ago; and the long redingote reach- 


ing nearly to the bottom of the skirt,’ 


with sufficient fulness to veil the form 
and not so tight that it shows with ac- 
curacy the over-abundance of weight. 
And the wise woman will not go to the 
other extreme now that she does not 
wear such loose, baggy dresses, for too- 
tight dressing accentuates her size as 
‘much as the too loose styles. 


Cooking Recipes 
HAM SANDWICH BISCUIT 
Three cupfuls flour, two teaspoonfuls 


baking powder, one half teaspoonful salt, | 


three tablespoonfuls butter or lard, three- 


quarters cupful finely minced ham, one 


cupful milk. Rub two tablespoonfuls of 
the fat into the flour, salt and baking 
powder, which have been sifted together. 
Mix to.a dough with the milk. Roll out 
rather thinly. Cut into rounds, and 
spread half of these with the ham which 
has been moistened with the remaining 
tablespoonful of butter melted. Cover the 
ham in turn with another portion of 
dough; press ‘the sandwich thus formed 
lightly together and bake in a hot oven. 
--Ladies Home Journal, 
BRAN MUFFINS 

Three cupfuls of bran, one cupful and 
a half of whole wheat flour, three table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, one teaspoonful and a 


meats or raisins may be added. Bake in 
muffin pans. 
SHORT BISCUITS 

A quart of flour, three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, a teaspoonful of salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and one 
tablespoonful of lard, and milk to make 
a dough as soft as can be handled. Mold 
or cut into very small biscuits and bake 
in a quick oven. 

COLLEGE CRISPS 

Three cupfuls of rolled oats, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a cupful of 
sugar, two eggs, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. Flavor with bitter almond or grated 
lemon peel. Drop on waxed paper and 
bake in a moderate oven.—Country 
Gentleman. , 

PERSIMMON PUDDING 

Mash a quart of persimmons through 
a colander with a quart of milk and a 
scant teaspoonful of soda. Add two 
beaten eggs, a cup of sugar and a quart 
of flour. Put a small lump of, butter into 
the baking dish and bake three hours. 


To Reduce the Gas Bill 


Use the gas stove intelligently, says 
Mother’s Magazine, and save little 
wastes. 

“Matches are cheaper than gas.” 

Have all food ready for the blaze be- 
fore the burner is lighted. 

The burner may be extinguished after 
the food is cooked and still retain enough 
heat to keep the dish warm. 

Never use a large burner whén a small 
one will do. 

After your -cooking has reached the 
boiling point turn the gas down to a 
point which will keep it at that stage. 

A strip of asbestos pinned around a 
burner causes the heat to concentrate on 
the cooking instead of scattering into the 
atmosphere. 


STRIKING CHANGES IN THE WAISTS 


} an important part of the waists, and to 
them are frequently attached the collars, 
most of which are high in the back, grad- 
ually becoming lower as they come to 
the front, until they are merged into the 
guimpe. 

Seldom has there been a season when 
such striking changes have appeared in 
the waists as at present, and it may 
be that the new features are largely re- 
sponsible for the unusual interest which 


is given to them 


Are Notable For 


OUR APPAREL SECTIONS 


Displayed in Our Selections 


We appeal strongly to well dressed women who 
demand tasteful attire in the newest modes. 

Our departments lead in the presentation of the 
latest ideas as rapidly as they are developed, and 
_women who look to us for their apparel are * distin: 
guished for their smart appearance. 


They have the added pleasure of knowing 
that they have effected substantial saving 
for our prices are famous for their moderation 


the Good Taste 


half of salt and two cupfuls of milk. Nyé’ 
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naise with velvet as in the illustration. 
Preferably the collar should be of white, 
but the cuffs can match either it or tho 
trimming as liked. 


For the medium size, the polonaise will 
require 6% yards of material 27, 514 
yards 36, 4 yards 44 inches wide, with 
1% yards 27 inches’ wide for’the sash, 
&% yard 27 for the collar and cuffs; the 
skirt 3 yards 27, 2% yards 36 or 44 
inches wide. 

The pattern of the polonaise (8396) is 
cut in sizes from 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure; of the skirt (8066) from 22 to 
32 inches waist. They can be bought at 
any May Manton agency, or will be sent 
by mail, Address 102 West Thirty-sec- 
ond street, New York, or Masonic Tem- 
ple, Chicago. 
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and of uniform quality. You can 
insure the success of your desserts 
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Burnett’s may cost a trifle more by ‘ 

the bottle, but the difference in the 

cost of your dessert is only the mer- 

est fraction of a cent. There ig real 

satisfaction in knowing that you use 
the very best. 


115 New Dessert Recipes 


free if you mention your 
grocer's name, 


J OSEPH BURNETT CO., 


' Dept. F, 86 India 8t., 


Home-made style 
MAYONNAISE and 
TARTAR SAUCE. 


In glass—2 sizes, 25¢ 
and 


All food stores. 
Ss -KNIGHT CO.. Ino. 


view Sing Seseet 


Franklin Mills Flour 


Genuine Entire Wheat. More satisfying than 
other fours. Shoul be used in every family. 
Get a package of your grvcer and try it. Write 
for our free booklet of recipes. 

Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston» 


The LAVENDER and > 
OLD LACE CALENDAR 
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PUPIL DESCRIBED 


ie of This I Branch of School 
Work Explains How It Is One 


_ Phase of Large Movement 


for Efficiency 


“The movement for measuring the re- 
' sults in education jis but one phase of a 
‘larger movement for increased efficiency 


in all departments of human endeavor,” 
said Frank W. Ballou, director of promo- 
tion and educational measurement, in re- 
sponse to a question relative to its sig- 


nificance. 

“Society is constantly striving for im- 
provement,” he went on, “striving to at- 
tain a higher level. In so doing it de- 


_ pends for its success on the combined 


efforts of all social agencies. In this in- 
sistent demand for increased efficiency, 
the public schools have not been over- 
looked. 

“The demands on the public schools 
are constantly increasing. The respon- 
sibilities being assumed by them were 
never 80 great. Universal education in 
a democracy requires that each pupil 
shall have an equal opportunity to se- 
cure the kind of education best fitted to 
his needs. Universal education, there- 
fore, has brought into the public schools 
problems that were never dreamed of 
by our forefathers, The demand of the 
hour is that we establish a fact basis 
for our educational processes and pro- 
cedure; that we substitute facts for 
opinion, and that we measure the results 
of our educational endeavors as we are 
measuring the results of other productive 
agencies.” 

Purpose of Measurement 

“To increase the effectiveness of in- 

struction through educational measure- 


‘ment it is necessary to take up three 
distinct lines of work: first, a clear 


definition of minimum standards of 
achievement as specific ends to be at- 
tained in each subject and grade; second, 
the exact measurement of school practise 
for the purpose of putting such stand- 
ards, when finally perfected, on a fact 
basis; third, experimentation in the use 
of subject-matter or in the methods of 
instruction for the purpose of improving 
the work of the schools. 

“Without a well-defined standard of 
achievement a teacher’s efforts are likely 
to be scattered and much of her energy 
misspent. With such a standard the 


_ teacher’s problem in teaching and the 


7 


pupil’s problem in learning are more 
definitely defined, and the chances of 
better accomplishments are greatly in- 
creased. 

“After the standards of achievement 
have been defined it will be possible to 
measure more efiectively the results of 
educational practise. The exact meas- 
urement of educational results has but 
just begun. The only thorough measure- 


‘9 ment of school practise thus far at- 
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tempted in the elementary schools of 
Boston has been made in arithmetic. 
The Courtis tests are not designed as 
a means of giving the pupil arithmet- 
ical ability. 


_ Arithmetic Is Cited 
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“The purposes of the tests as used in 


Boston are first, to reveal the arithmet- 


jeal ability of the child. From the re- 
sult of the tests the teacher can learn 
to what extent the pupil is weak or 
strong in the four fundamental opera- 
tions in arithmetic. This diagnosis fur- 
nishes the teacher with the necessary in- 


_ formation by which she may make her 
_ teaching more effective, because she can 


_ devote her attention more specifically to 


_ the pupils who need help. Further she 


_ an devote her energy to the particular 


" weakness of each child. 


“Likewise the tests show the child just 


% what ability he possesses in performing 


the four fundamental operations. Fur- 


ther, the pupil is furnished with an in- 


ct as. 


x 
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-centive to correct his own work. 


The 
‘eorective work now introduced offers a 
similar incentive. By using the tests 
throughout the school system it is 
” possible to establish objective standards 


of achievement. 


“The work promises splendid results 
for the teaching profession in Boston,” 
Professor Ballou said in conclusion, “and 
_ yet I would not have any one think that 
I believe every result of schooling can 


ei. subjected to objective measurement. 
4 The influence of the teacher on the pupil; 
_ the moral training received directly or 


indirectly by pupils from all which we 
ucators do; the ideals of truthful- 
ness, honor and patriotism which our 


_ teaching should inculcate, these results 
iz and many others are outside the field of 
| educational measurement. 


Nevertheless, 
‘Decause these aspects of instruction are 


9 >» not measurable we need not be deterred 


from attempting to measure those as- 


pects which seemingly can be measured.” 


PROHIBITION TO 
BE WORLD-WIDE 
SAYS SPEAKER 


ATLANTA, Ga.—National prohibition 


b.: by 1920, and universal prohibition wit)- 
4 in a few .years more, were forecast by 


Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president of the New 
York State Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, in an address Sunday before 


' the’ union’s national convention here. 


_ Mrs. Boole pointed to Russia’s recent 

 antivodka order, to support her state- 

- ment that the European war would aid 
cause of world-wide prohibition. 


/ UNION STOCK YARDS REOPEN 
CHICAGO—After being closed nine 
p aeys, the Union stock yards and the 
ing houses’ opened for business at 


q canine Saturday 


Union building, substantial commercial structure in rapidly growing city of Anderson 


BALTIMORE'S WATER SUPPLY 
EXTENSION NEARS COMPLETION 


Finishing Tiedu Including the Grading and Parking of 
the Grounds Expected to Be Given Work by End of 
Next Year—Big Savin g Made for City 


NEW COMMERCE 
CHAMBER GETS 
MEMBERS FAST 


More Than a Thousand Enrolled 
in Day by Anderson, Ind., 
Body, Organized This Y ear— 
Already Strong Civic Factor 


“ANDERSON, 
March 3, last, and incorporated on April 
3, the Anderson Chamber of Commerce 
had a “Boosters’ day” on April 21, en- 
rolling more than 1000 members. The 
list has grown steadily since that time 
and the new organization has become 


Ind. — Organized on 


an active factor in public affairs. 

On day” more than 200 
members of the chamber set aside their 
business duties and joined in the cam- 
paign to increase the membership. Un- 
der the leadership of Joseph E, Hennings, 
president, a systematic effort was made 
to interest the business men and manu- 


facturers so that they would join the 
chamber and also to bring in profes- 
sional men, clerks and others. 

The purposes set forth for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce are to advance the 
civic, industrial, commercial and traffic 
interests of Anderson and vicinity. The 
work is conducted by the civic, industrial, 
trade and commerce and traffic and trans- 
portation bureaus of the chamber, 

Immediately after the organization of 
the chamber its efforts brought six grow- 
ing industries, employing 350 people, to 
this city. Several others are seeking 
sites here at present. 

“Made in Anderson” assumed signifi- 
cance when the manufacturers of Ander- 
son gave an exposition of their products, 
under canvas, seven blocks long, on one 
of the principal thoroughfares last year. 
Many home-seekers were attracted by 
this event. Among the articles”“made 
in Anderson” are automobiles, silos, gas 
regulators, bed springs and seat spring 
construction, glassware, tile, files, fenc- 
ing, fence posts, speed _ controllers, 
shovels, roofing, gas and gasoline engines, 
motores, paper boxes and paper products, 
lodge regalia, -brick machines, brick, 
cabinets, oil and gas furnaces, vacuum 
cleaning apparatus, safes, rubber tires, 
computing scales and cheese cutters, 
churns and mattresses. 

The chamber has taken an active part 
in public park work and public school 
work. The fact of Anderson having a 
fine manual training high school enables 
factories to be supplied with trained 
mechanics and the chamber at present 
is taking a vocational survey of Ander- 
son which will be of benefit to the man- 
ufacturers. 

Forty-five business men. compose the 
directorate and the following are the 
officers: President, Joseph E. Hennings; 
J. A. Van Osdal, first vice-president, and 
Benjamin F. Alford, acting secretary. 

The policy pursued by the new organ- 
ization is along the lines to interest 
small growing concerns, rather than large 
industries. The ideal conditions pre- 
sented here are of special advantage to 
make it possible for a small concern to 
grow up with Anderson and become 
identified with the permanent develop- 
ment of the city. This city owns the util- 
ities that have given the people cheap 
electricity for both power and light, and 
water at a low rate. The plants have 
prospered under careful management, 
and Anderson enjoys a 65-cent tax rate. 
Anderson is the headquarters of the 
Union Traction Company of Indiana, 
operating a network of interurban rail- 
way covering the central Indiana dis- 
trict. There are more than 30 miles of 
paved streets. 


“Boosters’ 


QUINCY LIBRARY OPEN SUNDAY 


QUINCY, Mass.—As a result of a vote 
of the trustees of the Thomas Crane 
Public Library of Quincy, the reading 
room of the library was opened from 2 
o'clock to 6 p. m. yesterday, and will 
continue to open Sundays at those hours 
until May 1. It is believed the arrange- 


ment will continue permanently if con- 
ditions warrant it. 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Such rapid pro- 
gress has been made on the $5,000,000 
extension of Baltimore’s water supply 
that the entire undertaking, including 
the grading and parking of the grounds 
will be completed, it is expected, by the 
end of next year. By dividing the work 
into a number of contracts the city has 
been able to save about $325,000 on the 
project. 

The contract for the new Loch Kaven 
dam, which has an initial storage capa- 
city of 2,000,000,000 gallons and will have 
an ultimate capacity of 20,000,000,000 
gallons, is finished. The conduits lead- 
ing from the new dam to the old Loch 
Raven-Montebello tunnel are done, and 
it is only necessary to build a connection 
between the two tunnels to put this 
part of the work into operation. 

Excavation and concrete work for the 
main filtration plant are going ahead fast 
and it is hoped that this work will be 
completed soon after Jan. 1, next. A 
large part of the filter equipment is 
or the ground and the headhouse and 
pumping stations are nearing completion 
with the exception of the superstruc- 
tures, the contract for which has just 
been awarded. 


New Roads Necessary’ - 

The new dam will flood three road- 
ways and make it necessary to build 
about seven miles of new roads These 
roadways will extend from the new dam 
through the beautiful Loch Raven val- 
ley, about 15 to 25 feet above the water’s 
edge most of the way, to a point about 
two miles above the new dam. At this 
point, where the valley widens into the 
extensive Dulany valley, a bridge 600 
feet long is to cross the new reservoir. 
The Lake drive from the dam to this 
bridge will be a fine macadam*roadway, 
while from the eastern end of the bridge 
a new concrete roadway will extend a 
dissence of approximately two miles to 
connect with the Dulany valley and 
Sweet Air turnpike. The third new road 
will be built from the Dulany valley and 
Sweet Air turnpike to the Jarrettsville 
turnpike, and will connect with the sec- 
ond bridge, which will be 954 feet long. 

These will be some of the finest high- 
way bridges in America, and have been so 
designed that they will harmonize with 
their surroundings. The construction of 
the 600-foot one was accomplished in a 
novel manner by building the false work 
as the suspension bridge, and the per- 
manent structure was erected on top of 
this false work. The shorter bridge is 
now completed and the second bridge 
practically finished. The last of the four 
spans was erected recently and the work 
of putting down the bridge flooring was 
begun. 


Pressure Conduit Bult 


Inside the city limits a new nine-foot 
pressure conduit is being built from the 
filtration plant to connect with the exist- 
ing city mains. The greater length of 
this tunnel will be built inside of the old 
tunnel between Lakes Montebello and 
Clifton. The head which this new pres- 
sure conduit will have to stand will 
amount to about 35 pounds per square 
inch, and the conduit -will be built of 
separate sections of reinforced concrete 
pipe. This is the first large pressure 
tunnel of its kind to be built, and it 
was only decided upon after a number 
of expe fments had been made demon- 
strating the tightness of the joints be- 
tween the different sections of the rein- 
forced concrete pipe. By building this 
reinforced concrete conduit inside of the 
old tunnel a saving of over $100,000 to 
the city was effected. 

The filtration plant will consist of 32 
units, each having a rated capacity of 
4,000,000 gallons per day, making the 
total capacity of the plant 128,000,000 
gallons per day. 


Purification of Water 


Chemicals will be added to the water 
in a headhouse equipped for economically 


t 


handling these chemicals. The water 
will pass through a mixing basin in 
Which the chemicals will become thor- 
oughly mixed with the water. The water 
will leave the mixing basin and enter 
two large coagulating basins, where a 
great many of the impurities will be 
settled out before passing through the 
filters. After filtration the water will 
be further treated with liquid chlorine. 
Two covered storage reservoirs for the 
filtered water are nearing completion. 

The high-pressure service, added to 
Baltimore’s fire department equipment 
in 1912 at a cost of about $1,000,000, 
covers an area 170 acres in extent in the 
heart of the business section of Balti- 
more. The installation of this .service, 
adding greatly to the already high effi- 
ciency of Baltimore’s fire department, 
materially reduced fire insurance rates 
within the district, as no fire has since 
gotten out of the building in which it 
started. While the high-pressure sys- 
tem now covers the greater part of the 
congested value district, it is the recom- 
mendation of the committee.on fire pre- 
vention that it be extended to include 
not only the entire congested value dis- 
trict, but any other sections that are 
rated extra hazardous. 


ARMY AND NAVY 


Army Orders 


WASHINGTON—2d Lt. R. B, Sutton, 
C. A. C., to Letterman hosp., Cal. 


Ist Lt. J. B. Henry, Jr., 30 Inf., Ft. 
Slocum, N, Y., Dec. 1, to his regt. 

Ist Lt, G. L. Qualls, M. C., 2d Div. to 
Canal Zone, not later than Jan. 2, re- 


lieving Capt. G. E. Pariseau, M. C., 
Eastern Dept., who will proceed to the 
United States and report to Adjt. Gen. 
for orders. 

Ist Lt O, C. Warner, C. A. C., as- 
signed to 133 Co. and command mine 
planter Gen. Royal T. Frank, relieving 
Capt. A. H. Parkley, C. A. C., who join 
his co. 

Capt. H. F. Colley, C. A. C., 34 to 
106 Co. 

C. A. C. officers relieved assignment, 
placed on unassigned list, and report to 
comdg. officer of mine planter indicated, 
for duty: 2d Lts. D. McL. Crawford, to 
the Major Samuel Ringgold; T. R. Mur- 
phy, to the Gen. Edward O, C. Ord; H. 
G. Douglas, to the Gen. Samuel M, Millis, 
and R, E. Kimball, to the Gen. Royal T. 
Frank. 

Leaves: Maj. W. L. Little, M. C., 3 
months; Capt. L. F. Foster, C. A. C., 6 
months exten.; Col. W. F. Blauvelt, Inf., 
10 days; Capt. O. E, Hunt, 18 Inf., Dec. 
16 to 29. 


Navy Orders 
Lieutenant F. R. Berg, to the Hart- 
ford. 
Movements of Naval Vessels 
Perry, Preble, Truxtun at San Pedro. 
McCall, at Norfolk navy yard. 
Tennessee, at Island of Scio, Asia 
Minor. 

Patuxent, at Norfolk navy yard, 

Michigan, at Hampton Roads, 

Roe, at Gravesend bay. 

Rocket, Norfolk navy yard, to New- 
bern, N. C. 

Walke, Lamson, New York navy yard 
to Charleston. 

Mackenzie, Key West to Miami. 

Raleigh, Manzanillo to Acapulco. 


REALTY MEN PLAN 
RALLY ON NOV. 18 


‘ The Massachusetts Real Estate Ex- 
change intends to hold its annual rally 
in the interests of the national river and 
harbor congress, on Wednesday night, 
Nov. 18 at Youngs hotel, assembling 
6 p.m. for dinner. It is expected that 
President John J. Martin of the ex- 
change will preside and the speakers to 
be Mayor Curley, Congressman Tread- 
way of the congressional committee on 
rivers and harbors, Congressman Greene 
of Fall River and Mr. Sutherland, 


TRADE EXCHANGE) 
WITH AUSTRALIA 
SOUGHT IN U. S. 


Government Official of New 
South Wales Spreads Doctrine 
of Reciprocal Markets on Raw 
Materials and Manufactures 


Special to the Monitor from 
its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON—Australia wants more 
Uzxited States trade and is making a sys- 
tematic campaign to get it. Deprived 


of European markets, producers of the} 


island continent are looking to the west- 
ern hemisphere for buyers of their wares. 
The case is reciprocal, too, for the United 
States, also deprived of certain European 
markets, would be glad to find, buyers 
in Australia. Both Australia and the 
United States have imported extensively 
from Germany and the other countries 
whose trade is most affected by the 
European war, and the way is now open 
for the United States and Australia to 
buy from and sell to each other on a 
larger scale than ever before, 


Captain J. W. Niesigh, representing | 


the government of New South Wales, 
was in Washington recently on a mission 
to develop closer trade relations between 
the two countries. He is a member of 
the staff of the Australian trade com- 
missioner, Niel Nielson, who now has 
offices in San Francisco. Captain Nie- 
sigh has been in this country about a 


month and will remain until the end of 


next year. He is arranging an extensive 
Australian exhibit for the Panama- 
Pacific exposition. Meantime he will 
make “ several trips to American cities 
to acquaint buyers and sellers with trade 
opportunities in Australia. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is lending assistance to 
Captain Niesigh, and local chambers of 
commerce throughout the country are 
coéperating, for they see the reciprocity 
in his mission. An effort will be made 
to acquaint manufacturers and producers 
with the available markets in Australia 
and to show them how they can buy to 
advantage from Australia goods that the 
United States must import. 


Raw Materials in Plenty 


“There is not a single raw material 
used in manufacture which we cannot 
supply, except possibly hemp,” said Cap- 
tain Niesigh. “We are now a good cus- 
tomer of the United States, buying 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 worth of your 
goods a year, while you buy from us 
about $10,000,000 a year. We want to 
increase this trade and now, when our 
markets are disturbed by the war, is 
an opportune time to lay the founda- 
tions for a commercial relationship that 
will be profitable to us both. 

“The Panama canal should prove to 
be an important factor in developing 
this trade by bringing Australia several 
thousand miles nearer to the eastern 
shores of the United States. This should 
result in the establishment of new ship 
lines from New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia to Australia. Heretofore the 
time and expense of dealing direct with 
Australia has been regarded as the chief 
obstacle. It is a fact, however, that 
American manufacturers have been buy- 
ing Australian products in European 
markets, paying several middlemen’s 
profits. These added expenses can be 
saved by direct dealing with us. 


Opportunities in Wool 

“Take wool for example. Instead of 
sending buyers to Australia to partici- 
pate in our wool auctions, Americans 
have bought largely in London. They 
thus have to pay for about 7000 miles 
additional sea carriage, discharging from 
ship in London, cartage, warehousing, 
selling charge, cartage back to ship, load- 
ing and dock charges, and carriage to 
the American port. If they would buy 
in. Australia direct they could purchase 
from the growers, get the pick of the 
wool and ship direct to the United States. 
They would thus have the advantage of 
buying in‘the same markets as buyers of 
other countries, whereas if they buy in 
London they will have to select from 
stock that has been picked over by 
buyers from Belgium, France, Germany 
and Japan. 

“The only extra expense of buyers is 
the added time it takes to go to Aus- 
tralia. You can be in Sydney on the 
eighteenth day from San Francisco on a 
high-class ship. The cost of return pas- 
sage across the Pacific, including a stop 
in Honolulu, where some business might 
be done, is less than $300, and the ex- 
pense of living in the best hotels in Aus- 
tralia is far less than in even medium 
class hotels in America and London.” 

Captain Niesigh says that the embargo 
on export. wool from Australia is, of 
course, only a war measure and that 
normal conditions will resume after the 
war. It is believed, also, that some ar- 
rangement will be made soon whereby 
export will be permitted on some basis 
to insure that the woo! will not find its 
way to opponents of Great Britain. 


Sugar Trade Possible 


Calling attention to other products 
which Australia offers the United States, 
Captain Niesigh said that sugar must 
not be overlooked. Also that country 
has timber, especially hardy railroad ties, 
that should interest American buyers. 
Already, he said,. sales of Australian 
chilled beef had been made on the Pacific 
coast of the United States, to the extent 
of 300 to 500 tons a month, and this 
should be extended promptly through the 
canal to the East coast. Hides consti- 
tute an important’ export; also lead and 
zine concentrates that have been going 
to Germany, should come to the United 
States, % 

“Our bacon, butter and dairy products 
should come, in time, to the United 
States to feed your large population,” 


said Captain Niesigh. “I know you ex- 
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port these products now, but it will be 
but a question of time when you will 
have to import them. We have the 
largest butter factory in the world, the 
Byron Bay butter factory on the north- 
ern rivers of New South Wales. It is 
run on cooperative lines hy farmers 
and ships butter all over fie world.” 


Tours Encouraged 


American tourists are encouraged to 
visit Australia. Captain Niesigh cites 
various advantages that tend to make 
it pleasant for the traveler, including a 
‘wide variety of pastimes and sports, 
with surf bathing nine months in the 
year. Australia’s constant sunshine and 
perpetual blue sky, he says, is one of the 
country’s marvels, while possibly no 
scenery in the world is finer than that 
inside Barrier reef in North Queensland, 
notably Hinchinbrook and Whitsunday 
passages, the northern rivers and the 
Blue mountains of New South Wales. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has prepared for its mem- 
bers a bulletin showing the unoccupied 
markets in Australia due to the war, 
chiefly the products formerly bought 
from Germany and Austria. It cites the 
extensive purchasing power of the Aus- 
tralian population, the imports being 
about $82 per capita and exports $77 
per capita. 

Nearly $10,000,000 each of machinery 
and textiles are shown to have been im- 
ported from Germany and Austria an- 
nually; hides, rubber and leather goods 
about $1,500,000. Some of the princi- 
pal items are boots and shoes, gloves, 
hosiery, iron and steel, wire netting, 
wire, cement, jewelry and musical instru- 
ments. Germany furnished about $2,- 
000,000 a year worth of upright pianos, 
and a large percentage of other musical 
instruments imported to Australia. 

The bulletin shows that Australia as 
a government has gone into the manu- 
facturing business in many lines in addi- 
tion to having government ownership of 
public utilities. Privately owned boot 
and shoe factories produce about 10,- 
000,000 pairs a year. 


American Overtures Seen 

“Tt has been said that American manu- 
facturers have not obtained their share 
in the Australian trade,” says Elliott H. 
Goodwin, secretary of the chamber. 
appears, however, that American busi- 
ness houses which have established Aus- 
tralian branches and sent out their own’ 
representatives have done well, and it is 
to be noticed that importations of Ameri- 
can goods have increased yearly. 

“There is a large market for dairying 
machinery. Sweden, has been selling 
cream separators to the value of $400,- 
000, to America’s $90,000. Refrigerators 
and refrigerating apparatus have an op- 
portunity. Photographic goods’ are in 
demand. Light-built; cheap automobiles 
have a good sale, and commercial trucks 
likewise; there are now more than 15,000 
automobiles in Australia.  —_. 

“The present financial position in 
Australia is said to be strong. The 
federal government will, if necessary, 
support the banks. Public works are 
being continued, including new railways 
and irrigation projects. The stringency 
which existed some time ago has dis- 
appeared. Crops have been good and 
returns from the wool clip excellent. 

“Between Australia and England there 
have been excellent steamship services, 
as a result of which, in. part, Australian 
buyers have been going to Europe as 
unsolicited customers.” 

‘ 

WALTHAM PETITIONS COURT 

The supreme judicial court has been 
petitioned to review, modify, amend or 
annul the action of the public service 
commission in authorizing the Middlesex 
& Boston Street Railway Company to 
raise its carfares in Waltham from 5 to 
6 cents. George B. Willard, president 
of the Waltham Board of — ia the 
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WORK BECINS ON 
SUPPLY BILLS 
FOR CONGRESS 


Start Made to Frame Two 
Measures Far in Advance of 


Members’ Return in Order to 
Expedite Legislation 


WASHINGTON—Preparations for ex 
pediting the work of the session of Con- 
gress which opens in December have been 
begun by the appropriations committee 
of the House, which originates all of thq 
big supply bills for the government. The 
committee, at the instance of adminis- 
tration leaders, will exert every effort 
to hurry the appropriation bills through 
before March 4, 1915, in order to avoid 
the necessity for a special session for 
the newly elected Congress which comes 
into power on that date. 

Two sub-committees of the appropria- 
tion committee will begin work this 
week. One, headed by Representative 
Page of North Carolina, will consider the 
Districtb of Columbia appropriation. bill, 
and the other, of which Representative 
Johnson of South Carolina is chairman, 
will start framing the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial bill, which carries the 
millions to pay salaries of government 
employees. 

Both of these bills will be ready te 
go into the House as soon as Congress 
convenes, and an effort will be made to 
pass both. before Congress recesses for 
the holidays. 

In order to complete the appropria- 
tion bills during the short session, which 
lasts only from Dec. 7 until March 4, it 
probably will be necessary to pass the 
supply measures under special rules, 
rigidly limiting debdte and amendments, 

When Congress meets the House will 
be confronted by the cotton relief bills, 
which are pending under a special rule, 
brought over from the last few days of 
the last session through action by Chair- 
man Henry of the rules committee.. It 
is probable that unless the cotton sit- 
uation is settled in some way the lead- 
ers may have difficulty in obtaining spe- 
cial rules for the appropriation bills from 
the committee. 


PRESIDENT AGAIN IN CAPITAL 

WASHINGTON—President Wilson re 
turned to the capital Sunday night 
shortly after 11 o’clock. 
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White Puff Flour 


-“you save one-half the granny and cost 
of your SHORTENIN 
It is worth saving when ou «now 
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AMUSEMENTS 


SYMPHONY HALL 
BUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 28, AT 3:39 


‘xa Pension Fund 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
Wagner’s Preludes and Overtures 


Tickets, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. Now on Sale 


Tuesday, Nov, 17, Afternoon and Evening 
SYMPHONY HALL 


SOUSA'S BAND 


in ee on sale at the Box Office, 50c, TBe 
Benefit Wellesley College Endowment Fund 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MON 
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I'TOR, BOSTON, 


MASS., MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1914 
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Contracted in State- 
i: wide Campaign of 1913 Said 
_ to Have Been Reduced Con- 
siderably Within Few Months 


To cancel the indebtedness of the Pro- 
ve party of Massachusetts before 
1, 1915 is one of the principal ob- 
s of its leaders at the present time. 
The debt has been reduced considerably 
‘during the recent campaign and now is 
put. $8000, it is said. It is under- 
stood to have been About $20,000 up 
to a few months ago. The bulk of the 
indebtedness was due to expenditures in 
_ the state-wide campaign made in 1913. 
_ Without attracting public attention par- 
: ticularly, the Progressive leaders are con- 
val their plans for the future. It 
is the intention to continue their organi- 
_ zation in Massachusetts and to keep open 
the state headquarters at 257 Washington 
3 street. Two of the three rooms there 
_ have been given up, however. The Bos- 
ton Progressive city committee head- 
A Renarters at 39 Court street have been 
_ abandoned and Patrick J. Anglin, chair- 
Man of this committee, now has desk 
- room at the state headquarters. 


~ Matthew Hale Back 
_ Matthew Hale, chairman of the Pro- 
' gressive state committee, has returned 
_ to his residence in Charles river square 
_ from Dublin, N. H., and keeps in touch 
_ by telephone with the headquarter’s busi- 
ness daily. Hg is not to resume active 
_ work in the party’s interest for some 
_ time and still declines to talk for publi- 
cation, 
_ Arthur W. Glines of Somerville, who 
_ took Mr. Hale’s place as chairman of the 
_ state committee during the campaign is 
' no longer at headquarters. His final 
_ message to the public was a reiteration 
' Of previous statements that the decline 
in the Progressive strength was only 
temporary. 
' Karly in December there is to be a 
_ meeting of the executive committee of 
_ the Progressive national committee at 
_ Chicago. Mr. Hale is the national com- 
' mitteeman from Massachusetts, but is 
' not expected to attend. It is believed 
' that Charles S. Bird will go in his stead. 
' The affairs of the Progressive party will 
’ be thoroughly discussed at Chicago and 
- on his return the delegate fim Massa- 


 chusetts is to inform the local leaders 


_ of further general plans. 

_ Committee to Meet 

_ Another meeting of the Progressive 
State committee is to be held before 
’ January first. This will be the first 
_ gathering of the committeemen since the 
_ one a few weeks prior to the election and 
is expected to reveal something of the 
present interest among members of the 
new party in Massachusetts. 

_ Those leaders who have been atthe 
State headquarters since election day 
| have talked earnestly of candidates for 
- next year. There was one expression of 
opinion that seemed to be_ general, 
' mamely, that the party’s interests would 
be greatly enhanced if Mr. Bird should 
again take the field in 1915 as the stand- 
ard bearer. It also seemed to be the 
general feeling that Joseph Walker 
would not be the gubernatorial candidate 
next year. 

Announcement was made today that 
former Mayor Thomas Thompson of 
New Bedford, twice a Progressive can- 
didate for Congress in the sixteenth 
district, has returned to the Republican 
party and has written a letter to this 
effect to Edward A. Thurston, chairman 
of the Republican state committee. As 
a congressional candidate in 1912, Mr. 
Thompson polled 6500 votes. This year 
he received about 2700. He is the fourth 
Progressive congressional candidate to 
return to the Republican party. 

In his letter to Chairman Thurston, 
Mr. Thompson says in part: 

“The smoke of battle has cleared away 
and. out of the conflict we have discov- 
ered the one great fact, ‘that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand’ I 
Was one of those men who helped to 
divide the party in which I have worked 
and toiled and fought since my first vote 
in 1873. 

“I feel that the party leaders did 
wrong in the convention that caused the 
split, and I fuly realize the joy it caused 
in the ranks of the Democratic party, 
because that party could see the dawning 
of victory, and there is no doubt in my 
mind but that a great deal of the encour- 
agement given to the Progressive party 
came from that source, deceptive as it 
was. 

“I still believe that former President 
Roosevelt is one of the greatest men this 
country has ever produced, and I fully 
believe that his stand has done more for 
this country and for the Republican 
party than any one thing in the last 
20 years, because the party will see 
plainly where it has erred and will go 
forward with renewed effort to bring 
the party where it belongs—as the great 
exponent of the wage-earnéts—striving 
to make better conditions for them. 

“This has been éne of the main designs 


of the Progressive party, and surely we} 


can agree on this one great question, 
though I do believe that this same great 
party should take her stand in defense 
of those men who risk their all in the 
various kinds of business. There must 
be harmony between these two great 
factors, and I fully believe that the 
' bringing together of the two parties will 
give renewed confidence to the business 
men of this country.” 


’ NEW INSTRUCTOR ARRIVES 

FARGO, N. D.—Professor Shaw, who 
will be the instructor in the Young Men’s 
Ohristian Association tractor school this 
_ season has arrived in the city and as- 
ae. eumed his duties, says the Forum. 


SAN F RANCISCO 
EXPOSITION TO BE 
FINISHED ON TIME 


Rce-resenting an Investment of 
$50,000,000, the Panama 
Pacific: Fair Ready Feb. 20 


SAN FRANCISCO—On Feb. 20, 1915, 
three months and four days from today, 
the Panama-Pacific international exposi- 
tion will be opened on time and com- 
plete to the last detail. 

, The world’s exposition building record 
was broked, when, six months before the 
opening day, all the great exhibit pal- 
aces were completed. The 12 miles of 


track within the grounds are now in 
constant use in the distribution of ex- 
hibits which have been: shipped from, 
Japan, Canada, Holland, the Philippines, 
New Zealand and elsewhere. 

The exposition represents an invest- 
ment of $50,000,000. It occupies a nat- 
ural amphitheater extending for a dis- 
tance of 2% miles along the shore of 
San Francisco bay, just within the 
Golden Gate. 

To the east of the main group of ex- 
hibit palaces, the “zone.” the $10,000,000 
amusement concession district, presents 
a busy scene. At the opposite end the 
pavilions, of the 40 foreign governments 
and 43 states that are participating in 
the exposition make a city of their own, 
covering 53 acres. 

The foreign sites sections are surround- 
ed by scenes of old Japan. The reproduc- 
tion of the temple of Kinka Kuji, at 
Kioto, erected by a company of native 
artisans brought to this country for the 
purpose, stands close to the Turkish 
pavilion, a copy of the mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed I., at Constantinople. From the 
Chinese pagoda, near the Federal con- 
course, the visitor looks down into the 
Persian garden, transplanted from 
Teheran by Mizar Ali Kuli Khan, with 
the pavilion of Java and the Dutch East 
Indies on one side and the Cochin and 
Indo-China pavilions opposite. 


NO INTERVENTION. 


(Continued from page one) 


tleman of the United States for the 
negro, who was formerly his chattel. 
Carranza was quite willing to profit by 
the unusual military gifts of Villa in 
the field, and to accept. the victory which 
was made possible by those gifts; but 
when it came to sharing the fruits of vic- 
tory with Villa—why, that was quite 
another question. To have shared them 
would have been for Carranza to run 
counter to all the prejudices of his class, 
and to violate all the Spanish canons of 
good taste and good breeding. It would 
have meant the social equality of Villa 
and his Indian associates, something the 
high-bred Spaniard in Mexico would not, 
for a moment think of conceding. 


Villa Asks Recognition 


“Villa, on the other hand, having made 
the revolution possible, has quite prop- 
erly, as I see it, demanded recognition 
commensurate with his achievements. 


this point is to be found the beginning 
of all the friction that has been cropping 
out between the two men ever: since 
Carranza first occupied Mexico City as 
the result of Villa’s victories in the 
field.” 

“In my opinion the outcome of the 
present estrangement between Carranza 
and Villa is therefore of much wider sig- 
nificance than the personality of either, 
or of both. It goes right to the heart 
of the question of what the common peo- 

le of Mexico are to get out of the war 
which has been waged in their name. 

“Are they to be governed, as before, by 
the aristocratic Spaniards, and permitted 
little or no share in that government, the 
old and burdensome system of land ten- 
ures and holdings to remain unchanged? 
Or, is there to be the promised new 
order of things, with new and better land 
laws, out of which will come the break- 
ing up of the great estates and the pur- 
chase of homes by the small farmers? If 
the former is to be the case, Carranza 
must win; but if. the latter, then Villa 
must, win. 

“In other words, as I see it, the moral 
issue is now distinctly on the side of 
Villa, just as in the beginning it was 
on the side of Carranza. And being a 
moral issue, it seems to me that there 
ean be only one ultimate outcome: The 
right must and will prevail.” 

“But what is to become of Villa in 
ease his side should win now?” 

“He may be made Governor of Chi- 
huahua state, a position of great dis- 
tinction and influence. Governors of 
Mexican ,states have much power and 
prestige, and he would be able to learn 
the rudiments of civil government. Fail- 
ing to accept such a position, he might 
be continued as a general of the army, 
for the soldiers are exceedingly fond of 
him personally, since he is tactful and 
comes from their social plane. 

“I rather incline to the jdea that he 
would become governor of Chihuahua, in 
which place he would be able in time to 
acquire a degree of statesmanship that 
would make him available for the presi- 
dency of the republic. He fully under- 
stands that he ought not to aspire to 
the presidency at this time. But given 
a period of eareful training at Chihua- 
hua, nobody knows what might result.” 

The reeent order for the withdrawal 
of American troops from Veracruz is 
taken here to mean that the government 
has determined to permit the factions to 
go to war to their hearts’ content, and 
that there will be no American inter- 
ference. If American troops were to re- 
main on Mexican soil it might easily 
happen that something would be done, 
some overt act be committed by tie 
Mexican belligerents, that would demand 
an aggressive policy by the United 
States. The withdrawal of the troops, 
it is said, will make such an occur- 
rence impossible. The battles between 


the hostile forces will be waged, until 


TRADE BOARD 
IN CAMBRIDGE 
STUDIES CIVICS 


Organization’s Representative Is 
Now Making Special Investi- 
gation of Elements of City Af- 
fairs Information at Harvard 


Municipal government research is be- 
ing made by the Cambridge Board of 
Trade through T. M. B. Hicks, recently 
appointed assistant secretary, who is 
a special student of city affairs at 
Harvard University. Mr. Hicks will de- 
vote most of his efforts to the committee 
\of municipal affairs of the board. His 
aim will be to increase cooperation be- 
tween the committee and the Cambridge 
citv departments. 

The transportation problem as re- 
lated to Cambridge manufacturers will 
be discussed at the meeting of the board. 
The speaker will be Joseph H. Lane, 
transportation ,manager of the Wor- 
cester Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Lane 
has been connected with transportation 
work for 15 years. He will outline the 
work which the transportation depart- 
ment has done for Worcester and pro- 
poze some lines of work which a trans- 
portation committee of the Board of 
Trade might undertake. 

The manufacturing. committee, which 
has been making investigation of the 
problem of freight facilities, will make a 
report and recommend certain lines of 
action. Reports will also be made by 
the chairmen of the standing commit- 
tees. 

Information has been received by the 
board that the steamer Kroonland will 
sail on or about Jan. 16, 19105 from 
New York on a manufacturers’ cruise to 
South America. An opportunity is thus 
offered American manufacturers to make 
practical application of the general im- 


petus now being given to extending 
trade to South America. 


IN MEXICO 


one side or the other yields, and then 
will come peace. The winning faction, 
in the opinion of the best authorities 
in this country, will be that dominated 
by Villa. 

This withdrawal will, of course, mean 
the revival of the policy of “watchful 
waiting,” but the end of the coming 
winter, it is said, should see the end of 
the war, if Villa’s forces are as strong 
as represented in the official despatches. 

During the renewed hostilities the 
United States will stand ready to em- 
brace any opportunity that may arise 
to bring about a settlement of the diffi- 
culties that will mean something defi- 
nitely good for the people of. Mexico. 


| fo 
This Carranza has refused; and right at) 


After all, it is these people who have 
most at stake, and since the war of the 
last few years has been made in their 
name, it is only fair that at its con- 
clusion they have to show for it some- 
thing in the way of larger opportunities 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 


MRS. GRIFFIN TO 
BE COLLEGE CLUB 
GUEST WEDNESDAY 


Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, who repre- 
sénted clubs of American women abroad 
at the twelfth biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Chicago, 
will be the guest of honor at an informal 
luncheon at the College Club, Common- 
wealth avenue, given by the executive 
board of the Boston City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Wednesday at 1 o’clock. 
The luncheon will be followed by an open 
conference at the New England Woman’s 
Club rooms, 585 Boylston street, at 2:30 
p. m., when the subject for discussion 
will be Red Cross work and work for 
Belgian relief. The speakers will be 
Mrs. Griffin, “who will tell what Ameri- 
ean women in London are doing; Mrs. 
James J. Storrow, president of the 
Woman’s City Club, and Mrs. Linzee 
Tilden, who will speak on the interna- 
tional Red Cross work. Mrs. Frank L. 
Young, president of the city federation, 
will preside. Mrs. Griffin now resides in 
Paris, 


ZIONISTS HONOR 
TWO LEADERS OF 
THEIR MOVEMENT 


Louis D. Brandeis, honorary president, 
and Dr. Shamarya Levin of Berlin ad- 
dressed the members of the Zion Associa- 
tion of Greater Boston last night in Hor- 
ticultural hall at-a reception and dinner 


given in their honor. Mr. Brandeis spoke 
of the work in Palestine and of the re- 
port concerning the financial institution 
of the Zionists. Edward J. Bromberg 
was toastmaster and Isidor Niditch, 
chairman of the committee. 

Among the speakers were Peter M. 
Leavitt, vice-president of the association; 
Leon R. Eyges, Max Mitchell, Nathan 
Pinanski, Alexander E. Rose, secretary 
of the association, and Moses M. Lourie. 

Mr. Brandeis and Dr. Levin also spoke 
at a mass meeting in Gordon’s Broadway 
theater, Chelsea, yesterday afternoon 
under the auspices of the Zionist pro- 
visional committee for the benefit of the 
$100,000 fund being raised to aid the 
residents and institutions in Palestine. 
The collection amounted to more than 
$1200. 


TO SPEAK ON SUFFRAGE 
Speakers at the first annual meeting 
of the Equal] Suffrage League of Wel- 
lesley College next Friday night at the 
Tau Zeta Epsilon house will include Miss 
Olga Halsey 1913, who will tell of suf- 
frage conditions in London, 


Y.M.C. A. PRESIDENT 
URGES ENDOWING 
OF” INSTITUTION 


Annual Réneet Shows New 
High Figures Here in Several 
Lines of Association Work 


Arthur 8. Johnson, president of the 
Boston Y. M. ©. A. in concluding the 
annual report just issued, says that a 
large endowment ig needed to carry on 
the work of the association more easily. 


the receipt of bequests, he says. The 
| year has been an important one fof the 
l'association, the new building beihg 
'opened with the result that a new high 
figure in a number of activities has been 
set. 

On May 31, the end of the fiscal year, 
the membership was 6716, which is said 
to be the largest of any Y. M. C. A. 
in the world, Of this number nearly 
50 per cent resided in Boston. The boys’ 
division increased its membership from 
299 to T046 and the recreation depart- 
ment had 1612 members. 

The report shows that over 11,000 
men were connected with the six 
branches of work. There were 2927 eon- 
nected with the gymnasium and 2796 
enrolled in the association institute. 
Work was secured for more than 1100 
men. 


PANAMA CANAL 
COST GIVEN IN 
ANNUAL REPORT 


WASHINGTON — Col. George W. 
Goethals, Governor of the Canal Zone, in 
his annual report just submitted to Sec- 
retary Garrison, notes that the Panama 
eanal’s cost, including the current ap- 
propriation, now stands at $353,559,- 
049.69. More than $374,000,000 was ap- 
propriated. Of that amount more than 
$12,000,000 was for fortifications. 

“Work was continued during the year 
on the gun and mortar batteries,” the 
report states, “and by the close of the 
year the concrete work was practically 
completed; as well as the greater por- 
tion of the back filling. 

“On July 1, 1913, the construction of 
redoubts, in accordance with plans pre- 
pared by a board appointed for the pur- 
pose and approved by the secretary of 
war, was undertaken and they were 
completed, as well as the clearing neces- 
sary in connection with them.” 


GEN. GUTIERREZ 
GUARANTEES TO 
PROTECT ALIENS 


WASHINGTON — Positive guarantees 
that all foreigners in Mexico will be pro- 
tected by the administration of Provis- 
ional President Eulalio Gutierrez have 
been received by President Wilson. In 
addition General Gutierrez declares that 
dictatorship has ended in Mexico for all 
time and. that the military forces now 
in control realize that only a government 
directly commissioned by the Mexican 
people themselves can hope to reorganize 
Mexico and place the republic on a stable 
basis. 

This guarantee, sent direct by General 
Gutierrez to President Wilson following 
the report that both Generals Carranza 
and Villa have agreed to eliminate them- 
selves from the situation, increased the 
belief in administration circles that the 
era of disorder is at an end. 


Recognition Is Hinted 

In his letter sent to President Wilson, 
General Gutierrez makes an indirect re- 
quest for recognition by recommending 
that the United States approve the ac- 
tion of the recent peace conference. No 
action will be taken in this connection 
for the present. General Gutierrez also 
asked for the removal of the troops 
from Veracruz, but this already had 
been ordered. 

The introduction of General Gutierrez’ 
letter said: 

“The republic has undergone during 
the last few years a terrible crisis in 
which the democratic ideas of govern- 
ment anti the yearning of the people for 
justice and economic improvement has 
at last been vindicated. The civil strife 
has at last ended with the overthrow 
of Huerta’s dictatorship.” 

The calling of the peace convention 
is then reviewed and it is stated that 
it was made necessary in order that the 
“entire military factions attached to the 
revolution could have a say in a new 
plan of government.” The fact that 
General Gutierrez was elected by a ma- 
jority of the military chiefs is set forth 
after which the new executive says: 


Popular Rule Sought 


“No government can exist in Mexico 
unless it represents the will of the Mexi- 
can people. The day of a dictatorship 
has passed forever. The reforms to which 
the Constitutionalists are pledged will 
all be carried out. The convention will 
later arrange for an election at which 
the will of the people as to who shall 
rule them will-be recorded. 

“I pledge myself to respect all of the 
legitimate rights and the persons of all 
nationalities as provisional President. 
The government which I represent will 
scrupulously guarantee the lives and the 
rights of all of the foreigners who have 
east their lots with us. 

General Gutierrez then states that as 
soon as it is possible he will move the 
seat of government to Mexico City where 
the laws of the “nation shall be im- 
partially administered.” 


BAPTIST MINISTER HONORED 

At Tremont Temple this morning 
there was a meeting of the Baptist min- 
isters of Greater Boston, at which the 
Rev. James A. Francis was the speaker. 
Dr. Francis leaves for Los Angeles to- 
day, and a farewell luncheon was tend- 
ered him this noon at the Copley Square 
hotel. 


This can only be brought about through | ~ 


ley-street terminal, 


BOARD RESTORES 


“L” CAR SERVICE 
TO CHARLESTOWN 


Subway and Surface Lines Dis- 
continued by Previous Order 
Again to Be Operated on Plea 
of Improvement Association 


As a result of activities of the Charles- 
town Improvement Association in seek- 
ing increased transportation facilities on 
the Boston Elevated lines entering 
Charlestown from Boston proper, the 
public service commission today ordered 
restoration of service on several lines 


which had been discontinued. The 


order was issued following a public 


hearing June 26. 

During normal hours of the day the 
Elevated is ordered to operate the fol: 
lowing service: 

A 20-minute line starting at Sullivan 
square, Charlestown, running via Main 
street, City square, Chelsea street and 
Bunker Hill street to Sullivan square. 

A 20-minute line starting at Sullivan 
square and running via_ Bunker Hill 
street, Chelsea street, City square and 
Main street to Sullivan square. 

The former 10-minute line running 
from Winter Hill, Somerville, to Frank- 
lin street, Boston, via Broadway, Som- 
erville, Main street, Charlestown, and 
Washington street, Boston and return. 


The former 10-minute line running’! 


from Sullivan square, Charlestown, to 
Pleasant street, Boston, via Bunker Hill 
street and tha Tremont-street subway 
and return. 

The former 10-minute line from Sul- 
livan square, Charlestown, to Dorchester 
street, South Boston, via Main street, 
Charlestown, and the Tremont-street 
subway and return. 

The former 10-minute line from Sul- 
livan square, Charlestown, to the Dud- 
via Bunker Hill 
street, Charlestown and the Tremont- 
street subway and return. 

The order of the commission also in- 
cluded the issuance of free transfers as 
at present at City square from inward 
bound Main-street cars or inward bound 
Bunker Hill-street cars to inward bound 
ears from City square, and vice versa. 

The commission proposes to make fur- 
ther study of the proposal that Elevated 
cars operate Over the Bay State tracks 
at Haverhill street to prevent delay at 
that point. 

A previous order of the commission 
authorized the Elevated to discontinue 
direct subway service from Charlestown 
to Boston and substitute the experimen- 
tal plan now in effect.. This plan hav- 
ing proven unsatisfactory, citizens of 
Charlestown requested that the former 
service be restored. 


PRESIDENT WARE 
OF ATLANTA WILL 


SPEAK AT HARVARD 


Edward T. Ware, president of Atlanta 
University, an institution for the educa- 
tion of negroes, speaks this evening at 
the Harvard Union, in one of a series of 
lectures now being given in this section 
in behalf of the university. Louis A. 
Frothingham is to preside. 
accompanies President Ware and will 
give vocal selections. 

President Ware appeared at gatherings 
yesterday in the Phillips Brooks House, 
at the First church, Cambridge, and in 
the Old South church in Boston. Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus at 
Harvard, also egal at the Old South 
church, 


A quartet j 


FEDERATION AGAIN 
PLEA AT MEETING 
OF RAILROAD MEN 


Delegates Want Voters to Help 
Name or Recall Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners 


Arguing that voters should have a 
voice in naming or recalling members of 
the interstate commerce commission sev- 
eral speakers criticized rate-rulings and 
policies of that board yesterday at the 
resumed meeting in the Quincy House 
called for the purpose of bringing about 
a federation of all workers on eastern 
railroads. It was stated that there was 
urgent need for the federation to protect 
railroad men. The meeting adjourned 
with no agreement made as to a federa- 
tion nor as to the date of the next con- 
ference. 

John J. Ford of Local 119, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Clerks, ‘A. F. of L., and F. H. 
Sidney of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen declared the commission had 
too much power. 

J. A. McNall of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen, who presided, stated 
that 25 organizations had replied to the 
questions on the referendum ballot sent 
out. Of this number, 11 were repre- 
sented by delegates yesterday. 

A. L. Kimball of the, American Federa- 
tion of Railroad Workers outlined the 
agreement by which this organization 
and the International Association of Car’ 
Workers were amalgamated . 


MILTON AWAITS 
NEW CAR LINE 


Opening of the new Granite avenue 
bridge over the Neponset river connecting 
Boston and Milton yesterday, it is hoped, 
wi.l hasten the construction of a car line 
to East Milton connecting with Adams 
street and Neponset cars. 

The bridge has been under construction 
for the past year and has cost $70,000. 
The structure is built of steel resting 
on masonry foundations, is 40 feet wide 
and gives a waterway 50 feet wide which 
will accommodate the largest barges com- 
ing to Milton harbor. 


GERMAN DYESTUFF ~ 
CARGO REACHES N. Y. 


NEW YORK—More than $1,000,000 
worth of dyestuffs from Germany were 
brought into port Sunday by the Ameri- 
can steamer Matanzas. The cargo was 
taken from Germany by rail to Rotter- 
dam. — 

The arrival of the riaterial will result 
in a renewal of activity in branches of 
the textile industry, it is said. The Ma- 
tanzas sailed with the assurance of the 
British government that she would not 
be molested. 

CAMBRIDGE ESCALATOR IS PLAN 

Reports and plans for an escalator for 
the Harvard square subway station will 
be présented by the commission on trans- 
portation at the November meeting of 
the Harvard Square Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Cambridge at the Colonial 
Club Wednesday evening at 6:30 o’clock. 
Dinner will be served to the members 
and the invited guests. 


IMMIGRATION FIGURES OUT 

WASHINGTON—Immigration into the 
United States has fallen off more than 
100,000 a month since the outbreak _of 
the war, Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration Oaminetti stated today. From 
Aug, 1 to Nov. 7, 1913, 459,401 aliens 
came to this country, while during the 
game period this year only 135,474 
reached our ports. 


WORK OF THE SETTLEMENTS 


“The Relation of the School Center 
to the Settlement” is the subject upon 
which Mrs. Eva W. White speaks this 
afternoon at the annual meeting of the 
directors of Denison house, 93 Tyler 
street. The address will follow reports 
of the year’s work. 

Jamaica Plain neighborhood house haz 
begun the publication of a paper called 
the Neighborhood Voice, which is to 
come out twice each month. 

Frances E. Willard settlement is ar- 
ranging for a recital, “Enoch Arden,” to 
be given by Mrs. Rache! Noah France 
in Phillips Brooks hall Tuesday after- 
noon, Dec. 8. The recital will bé under 
the direction of the Wellington Studio of 
Fine Arts. 

Plans for the coming year are to be 
made at the meeting of teachers to be 
held Tuesday evening at the Civic Ser- 
vice house. Miss’Mabel Hill will speak on 
“Citizenship.” Next Sunday evening a 
concert will be held at the house under 
the auspices of the Ukranian Club. 

A dancing class for young men and 
women will be started Friday evening at 
Ellis Memorial. 

The toy grocery store which is owned 
by the Women’s Municipal League and 
which has been traveling around to the 
settlements for the past two years, has 
arrived at the Robert Gould Shaw house. 
It was set up there last Saturday and 
probably will stay a month. Groups of 
children will be given the privilege of 
playing with it in order that they may 
learn how a model market should be 
equipped and conducted. 

Federation work at Roxbury neigh- 
berhood ‘house will get its real start for 
the season this week. The afternoon 
federation of girls will meet Wednesday 
afternoon and be entertained with a play 
presented by one of the clubs. Wednes- 
day evening the boys’ federation will or- 
ganize, and Friday evening the girls’ 
evening federation will hold their first 
meeting. The other eveht of the week 
will be the house dance Tuesday even- 
ing. 

Buaales atreet neighborhood house is 


to have a Thanksgiving party for work- 
ing girls Friday evening. At the party 
held for the mothers last week, Miss 
Emily A. Babb described what is being 
done by the Mothers Club of Jamaica 
Plain neighborhood house. 

It is expected that“2 large number of 
Russian and Swedish people will attend 
the concert to be given under the aus- 
pices of the Boston music school settle- 
ment at the Boston theater next Sun- 


day afternoon inasmuch as Tina Lerner, 
the young Russian pianist is to play, 
and the Swedish Singing Society Har- 
moni is to sing. The last concert in this 
popular series will be given Dec. 6 by 
the Hoffman string quartet and Mme. 
Jeanne Gerville-Reache, contralto. Early 
in January the schgol hopes to be able 
to announce a similar series of concerts 
for the spring. 

The Mozart Club of the music settle- 
ment is planning to give a toy sym- 
phony concert and a play after the win- 
ter holidays. The Morton Street Sun- 
shine Club is giving some of its time to 
knitting mufflers for the Belgian sol- 
diers. 

Among the committees now being 
made up by the committee on commit- 
tees of the Boston Social Union are those 
on legislation, dramatic league, educa- 
tional work among immigrants, public 
recreation, household economics and gar- 
dens, cooperation with the Museum of 
Fine Arts, and the training of workers, 
including volunteers. 

Tonight the Softth Bay Neighborhood 
Association holds a snipping party at 
South Bay Union, to be followed by a 
social and dance. 

Miss Grace Caldwell is to tell about 
her trip to Italy Tuesday evening at 
Cottage place neighborhood house. The 
talk will be illustrated and form the 
main feature in an entertainment for 
the nursery mothers. On Wednesday 
evening Mrs. Mary A. Mahan will ad- 
dress the Civic Club on “Equal Suffrage.” 
There will also be a musical program. 


PRIMARY VOTE 
CAST TOMORROW 
INSEVERAL CITIES 


Citizens in Newton, Lynn, Sa- 
lem and Many Other Places 
Will Hear Final Appeals of 
Candidates This Evening 


Many candidates who will go before 
the voters at municipal primaries in 
numerous Massachusetts cities tomorrow 


are to make their final pleas for support 
at street rallies this evening. Interest 
in the primaries appears to vary accord- 
ing to the importance of the office and 
uncertainty of the choice. It is particu- 
larly keen in Lynn, where there are 
eight mayoralty candidates. 

Mayor George H. Newhall seeks re- 
nomination. Other candidates are former 
Mayor William P. Connery, John H. 
Cogswell, former Senator William E. 
Salter, Augustus J. Hoitt, Dr. Charles D 
S. Lovell, John R. Wallace and William 
A. Marks. 

Frank A. Turnbull, finance commis- 
sioner, is opposed by Roy A. Bergengren, 
George N. Nichols and Robert W. Thomp- 
son. Street Commissioner George H. 
Phetres is seeking remomination and is 
opposed by Henry H. Moore and Howard 
W. Newhall. The two candidates receiv- 
ing the highest totals for each of these 
three places will have their names on 
the ballot. 

Four nominees will be chosen for the 
school committee from the following can- 
didates: The Rev. William F. Dusseault, 
the Rev. ©. Thurston Chase, 8. Walter 
McDonough, James M. Hooper, Seymour 
J. Watson, Harriett D’Orsay and John E, 
Van Sciven. 


Contests in Malden 

Malden’s contests for nomination for 
mayor, aldermen and councilmen are ex- 
pected to bring out a relatively large 
vote. There are many candidates. Under 
the present system, the two candidates 


for each place receiving the largest vote 
will have their names on the election 
ballot. 

The four candidates who are seeking 
Mayor Schumaker’s place are: Paul M. 
Foss, president of the common council, 
former Alderman William M. Blakeley, 
former Councilman Owen P. Doonan and 
John D. Williams. 

The Malden Good Government Associa- 
tion has indorsed Mr. Foss. The subject 
of license, and especially the granting of 
pony express licenses, is expected to be 
an important issue in the campaign for 
election following tomorrow’s primaries. 

In Newton there até to be nominated 
candidates for the board of aldermen and 
the school committee. There are several 
contests of note among the Republicans, 
including one for alderman-at-large in 
ward 3 between Alderman Reuben Fork- 
nall and Charles E. Rees. In ward 2 
Alderman Harry’D. Cabot is opposed for 
renomination by George F. James. W ard 
7 has a contest for alderman between 
Henry W. Jarvis, the present incumbent, 
and Leverett D. G. Bentley. 

At the Salem primaries, two~ candi- 
dates will be selected to run for direc- 
tor of finance and director of public 
works and school committee at the elec- 
tion to be held Dec. 8. 

There are five candidates for director 

of finance, Charles H., Danforth, the 
present incumbent; J. Stoddard Wil- 
liams, Joseph F. Hickey, Heman F. Our- 
tis, and John A. Badley. For director 
of public works, Patrick J. Kelley, the 
present incumbent; Edward F, Macln- 
tire, William H, Koen, engiheer em- 
ployed in Director Kelley’s department 
until a week ago; and Mareug Shea, a 
street car conductor. 
For the school board there are but two 
aspirants for the two vacancies, George 
P, Lord and John A. Davis, both of 
whom are seeking re-election.  If- these 
two receive 80 per cent as many votes 
as were cast at the last election, they 
will be declared reelected without going 
on the final ballot in December. All of- 
the terms will be for three years. 

Additional interest is attached to the 
election on Dec, 8 because arrangements 
are being made to hold the preliminary 
recall ballot of Mayor Hurley in ¢on- 
junction with the regular election, there- 
by saving some $800. Saturday about. 
400 additional signatures were filed with 
the city clerk, supplementary to the list 
of signatures filed on the Better Govern- 
ment Association recall paper about two 
weeks ago. These additional names. will 
more than provide the 1793 names neces- 
sary to bring about the recall election. 
The city clerk is checking up these 
new names today. Tomorrow Attorney 
E, J. Carney will be given an opportun- 
ity to inspect them on behalf of the 
mayor. Thursday the city council. will 
be notified and a date will be set for the 
recall primary. So far there is but one 
candidate to succeed Mayor Hurley, 
Mathias J. O’Keefe, a manufacturer and 
former president: of the No-license 
League. He has been indorsed by the 
Better Government Association. 


Progressives in Somerville 

The Progressives are to ;have can- 
didates at Somerville, where party des- 
ignations are still used in the municipal 
contests. The Progressives have filed 
nomination papers for a few candidates 
for aldermen and school committeemen, 
but are said not to be nearly so active 


as they werg a year ago. 
Mayor Zebedee E. Cliff is unopposed 
for reelection. There are several close 
contests among the Republican can- 
didates for aldermanic nominations. © 
Wards 4 and 5 each have Republican 
contests for school committeeman om+-- 
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; Widening of Streets and Some 


New Ones Urged by Commis- 
sion That Has Been Studying 
Ways to Relieve Congestion 


— 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—A change in 


the location of the Stratford avenue 


p Aelder, the widening of streets and build- 
_ ing of new ones are urged in the report 


3 of the city plan commission which has 


‘an 
. 


future. 


és - lieving 


been studying ways and means of re- 
congestion of traflic. What 


especially commends the plans as pro- 


+ in later years when business and popula- 


posed by the commission is that they 
are designed to meet not only the needs 
of the present but those of the distant 
If carried out they will make 
unnecessary radical new readjustments 


tion shall have greatly increased; in 
other words, additional streets and ad- 
ditional bridges may be required from 
time to time, but their construction will 
amply supplement and not interfere with 
what is to be done now. 

The present plans are not in any sense 
the result of guesswork. This is in- 
dicated, for example, in the fact that 
recommendations for the bridge were 
based on a careful traffic count made on 
two successive days. This count was not 


_ merely an enumeration of the teams and 


persons crossing the bridge, but also 
took into consideration where the traffic 
came from, the streets by which it ap- 


‘ proached the bridge and its destination. 


This data was carefully analyzed and 
from the analysis the commission made 


q this report: “We recommend a width of 
_ 80 fest, sub-divided into a 54-foot road- 


_ Way and two 13 foot sidewalks.” 


In 


: _ Snswering the argument that a roadway 
_ Of 36 feet would do just as well, inas- 
q much as London bridge, with a much 


_ greater volume of traffic, is even less 
_ than 36 feet wide, the commission 
_ stated: “London bridge has no draw- 
- bridge and no car tracks, and its traf- 
fie until recently must have consisted 
~ largely of vehicles traveling at substan- 
' tially uniform rates of speed. We be- 
' lieve, therefore, that on the Stratford 


q avenue bridge, on account of the fixed 


ear tracks, the accumulation of vehicles, 
_ whenever the draw is opened, the great 
ference in speed of motor and ther 
' vehicles, and the small saving in the cost 
_ of a narrower bridge, the roadway should 
_ be wide enough for two lines of cars 
and for two lines of vehicles on each 


: _ side, which would require about 54 feet.” 


~ eommission’s 
_ bridge be carried across the Pequonnock 


: stead of in a diagonal direction. 
_ bridge built at right angles more readily 
_ accommodates itself to water traffic, is 


The foresight evident in such state- 
ments as these is again apparent in the 
- recommendations relating to approaches 
to the bridge. “There is little use in 
"building a fine bridge,” declares the eom- 
_ mission, “however wide and ample, if its 
a are inadequate so that they 
_ become filled with traffic. On the bridge 
itself congestion will seldom occur. But 
_ the real test which marks the success 

or failure of bridge planning lies in the 

_ provision made at each end for the con- 

_ venient and speedy reception and dis~ 
_ tribution of the traffic.” 

Wisdom is likewise evident in the 

proposal that the new 


angles to the stream in- 
A 


river at right 


 @asier to construct and is maintained 


and operated at less expense than a diag- 


onally placed structure. 


, visable. 


Ultimately, it is felt that a bridge at 
_ the foot of State street will also be ad- 
; Consequently in its plans the 
commission has mapped out approaches 
With both bridges in view. These ap- 
"proaches are to be made by widening 
some of the streets and by the building 
of & new diagonal street, 80 feet wide, 
which would take a good share of the 
| street travel in this particular district, 
destined to or from the Fairfield avenue 
_ bridge, which is the name to be applied 
to the structure that is to replace the 
| Stratford ayenue bridge. 
Later the commission is to propose 


_ plans for the whole waterfront and adja- 
_ cent territory on the east side, which 
_ ought to mean if adopted, great benefit 
by reclamation of land and by a new 
_ layout of streets in this section. 


The 
building of a new railroad station also 
‘is to be considered in later reports, a 
station which shall extend from Water 
_ street to the river and be flanked on the 
morth and south by the Fairfield avenue 
pend State te street bridges. 


MEMPHIS TO HOLD 
“SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRADE CONCLAVE. 


_ MEMPHIS—Business men of the South 
and central West are to launch a cam- 
> paign to promote trade with South 
_ America at a conference to be held here 
_ Nov/ 19 and 20. The meeting has been 
talled by the Chambers of Commerce of 
_ Ohieago and New Orleans and the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club of Memphis, and will 
have as its object perfection of perma- 
nent organization to be known as the 
International Trade Conference of the 
Mississippi Valley. Establishment of 
transportation routes to South America 
by way of the Mississippi valley, pro- 
fenetion of trading companies to develop 
’ ontinental trade, perfection of a 
exchange of credits and encour- 
agement of new industries to supply fur- 
a ther South American demands will be 
? > purposes of the organization. 
es. I. Arnold, vice-president of the First 
2 ! Bank of Chicago, Will preside. 
The list of speakers will include Edwin 
F. Sweet, assistant secretary of the state 
rt nent of commerce; J‘ F. Farrel! 
the United States Steel Corporation 
i John Barrett, director-general of the 
Pan-American Union. 


| 
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Camden, N. J., county court house building 


PARKS FIRST ITEM IN CIVIC 
IMPROVEMENT OF WICHITA 


General Clean-Up Day Later Introduced Through Influ- 
ence of Women’s Clubs—Outdoor Places Estab- 
lished in Natural Groves Along Banks of -Rivers 


BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE DELAWARE 
IS CAMDEN HOPE 


Plans Are Filed for Memorial 
Structure Between New Jersey 
Municipality and Philadelphia 
Shore Now Reached by Ferries 


“CAMDEN, N. J.—Camden is looking 
forward to favorable action by the fed- 
eral government on plans which were 
filed within the last year for a bridge 
across the Delaware river between this 
city and Philadelphia, to be known as 
the “William Penn Memorial.” The 
need of such a structure is felt keenly 


here, six ferries now being the only 
means of reaching the Pennsylvania 
shore. 

Practically all the year around, fruits, 
berries, as well as many kinds of vege- 
tables flow from the Garden state into 
and through Camden to the markets be- 
yond, and daily the demand for a public 
bridge becomes more and more insistent. 

The original ferry, whose charter lim- 
ited the charge for passage to “one six- 
pence for man and horse or other beast,” 
was established in 1688. The ferries of 
today, which are controlled by a railroad 
company, are said to yield a profit of 
$200,000 annually. 

Camden perpetuates the name of the 
Duke of Camden, who was a friend of 
William Pitt. Founded_about 1682, it 
was incorporated as a city in 1828. The 
population has doubled within the past 
24 years and there are now about 100,- 
000 inhabitants. The past decade has 
seen many flourishing manufactories 
spring up here, and thousands of arti- 
sans now make steel pens, canned food 
products, , talking machines, linoleums 
and ships. The industries also include 
the manufacture of furniture leathers, 
paint, chemicals, cork and licorice. Up- 
ward of 20,000 people are constantly em- 
pleyed and the aggregate weekly wage 
exceeds $500,000. 

Camden’s chief public buildings in- 
clude the federal postoffice, the Y. M. C. 
A., the city hall, built in 1878 in the 
outskirts of the town, but now almost 
centrally located; the court house, built 
at an approximate cost of $800,000. A 
number of parks adorn the city proper. 

Owing to its proximity to the metro- 
politan city of Philadelphia, Camden has 
been somewhat slow in developing her 
arts and musical talent. Several of her 
suburbs are active along this line, and 
Collingswood, which adjoins Camden on 
the southeast, has become for several 
seasons the home of the Chautauqua and 
bids fair to be chosen as the location for 
a new state normal school. Lake New- 
ton, which extends to Camden, and 


Knight’s park of approximately 100 


acres help to account for the growth of 
this favored suburb from 2500 to 6500 
in about 10 years. Knights park is ded- 
feated to the school children of surround- 
ing towns by the late E. C. Knight as a 
memorial to his mother, and sheds its 
blessing annually upon visiting thou- 
sands. | 

Formerly a residential “ferry town,” 
Camden has risen rapidly in the scale of 
importance, from a “stepsister” to Phil- 
adelphia, to the rank of a place of im- 
portance. The original settlera were 
English and Irish Quakers. Every acre 
of ground was bought and paid for. The 
city includes about 5000 acres, and three 
of the doughty pioneers prospered 80 
well that it is said that every deed to 
Camden real estate can be traced back 
to & Cooper, a Mickle or a Kaighn. 

The earlier charts show the site of 
Camden to have been a densely wooded 
island, and in one portion the name of 
“Pyne Poynte” still lingers. A beauti- 
ful ravine with rivulets and lake is said 
to have originally formed the connecting 
link between Cooper river and Newton 
creek. In this ravine the poet, Walt 
Whitman, used to love to sit and write. 
One of the original yew trees brought 
back and planted by Elizabeth Haddon 
still grows by her old homestead in Had- 
donfield, four miles away, while others 
presented by her in 1704 to her old 
friend, Joha Kaighin, grew in Camder 
for over 200 years and have but recently 
disappeared. 


WICHITA, Kan. — Being situated 


where two rivers and a crooked creek met 
in the midst of a far rolling prairie, 
Wichita’s first civic improvement was to 


establish parks, in the natural groves 
along the rivers’ banks. Later came fhe 
introduction of the general clean-up 
day, for which one of the women’s clubs 
was responsible, and in which all the 
clubs of the City Federation were after- 
ward asked to cooperate. 

Linwood park, purchased in 1887, was 
the first of Wichita’s outdoor places. It 
naturally attracts picnic parties, though 
there are now seven other popular parks. 
Riverside park, bought in 1891, is the 
most popular on account of its beauty, 
size-and location. It was formed by con- 
necting three natural groves by means 
of two bridges; a dam was built, drives 
constructed, flower beds planted in a for- 
mal garden, a band stand erected, a z00 
started, war relics collected, a lily pond 
planted, and Mayor Finlay Ross, the 
father of the parks, gave an ornamental 
fountain. 


Facilities for Enjoyment’ 


These have been improved at times, a 
new concrete dam having been con- 


structed, and also two attractive re st | 
affording | 


houses, completely modern, 
shelter and picnic conveniences. The 
children ‘find enjoyment in a concrete) 
wading pool, the zoo and large pond) 
where there are many kinds of water 
fowl. 

A bathing beach was equipped at River- 
side in 1911, the opening being attended 
by 5000 people. The capacity of the 
bathhouse has since been increased to 
accommodate 150 women and 300 men. 
but it is often inadequate. 

In 1911, under Commissioner Leach, 
playground apparatus, consisting of 


‘j iant strides and } 
swings, geeter, Rostes,- 4 | outspoken partizans. 


slides, was placed in Riverside and three | 
These facilities proved s0) 


other parks, 
popular'that there is now a playground 
association ih charge of such work. A 
one-day campaign raised funds for new 
apparatus and expert supervision of five 
playgrounds. 

On account of its size and central loca- 
tion, the Mathewson pasture playground. 
which was opened in August, 1913, will 
have qn athletic field connected with it. 
Running tracks, baseball, football, volley- 
ball and tennis will oceupy the attention 
of the high school and older boys this 
summer. 

Wichita has a brick and concrete 
forum, seating 5500, which is free for all 
civic gatherings, and in May, 1914, will 
be used by 9600 school children for a 
pantomime show. 


Parent-Teacher Association 

In March, 1913, Mrs. Cooper King or- 
ganized the first parent-teacher associa- 
tion, a movement which has so grown in 
one year that there are now eight asso- 
ciations, the high school alone represent- 
sjing 2000 families. Meeting every six 
weeks, this closer acquaintanceship and 
cooperation of parents and _ teachers 
means much for the progress of the chil- 
dren. The eight presidents form a coun- 
cil, which plans to federate with the 
National Congress of Mothers. A child 
welfare -chapter was established May, 
1913, and meets once a month. It is 
comparatively small as yet, but is part 
of the national educational movement for 
the betterment of child life. 

Ten ladiey of the Twentieth Century 
Club met in iv08 with Mrs. O, A. Keach, 
and by their efforts and encouragement 
enabled M. M. Woods to begin his plan 
of “Sedgwick House” in connection with 
an assdciated charities. This plan was 
considered very impractical, and was 
hard to finance, as its aim is to assist 
unfortunate or discouraged people to use- 
fulness, while ‘utterly blotting out pro- 
fessional begging and habitual poverty. 

With no fixed salary and the meager 
equipment of an old house, Mr. Woods 
began his work on June 7, 1908, The 
first year 600 homeless men, women and 
children were sheltered, and 1500 were 
helped to obtain employment. In 1913, 


'of the 


the sheltered ones were 300 more than 
the first year, but the number assisted 
to employment was increased four times. 
Work is obtained either in the house or 
outside. A bath and clean bed cost 10 
cents, and other things in proportion. 
Groceries and clothes may be purchased 
at low cost. 

A huge wood pile, newsbuildings, laun- 
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Advertisements 


REAL ESTATE—NEW YORE 


Business Gk hEw 
FOR EXCHAN YORK 
ROPER 
128 5. 25th st., nh ty Neh and Lexing- 
ton; pe gee! improving in value; within 
block of some the best wholesale mer- 
cantile modern buildings in New York 
city; 15%4x60 ft.: 3-story brick; price $20, - 
000; mortgage $9000, 2% years, 5%; want 
pagent desirable intome Chic 


r good vacant for equity. 
RICH, 317 Title & ' Trust Sas, Chisagh” 


oe roperty 
| j Dr. Eeenwein Dept. 371, Springfield, 


_EDUCATIONAL 


HOUSEHOLD NEEDS _ 


Short-Story Writing 


a A course of forty lessons in the his- 
) tory “a structure and writi of 
“ai the Bhort-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Beenwein, for years Editor of Lippin- 

Over one h ed —— 


Profess 
2h0-Page ornell end ieading col 


Tle Home Correspondence School” 
Mass. 


REAL L ESTATE : 


‘Home e—New cata 
logue ust feaued: BRECK’S REAL 
Es TATE AGENGY. 1 North Market st. 


REAL ESTATE—FLORIDA " 


WE HAV] about actes of exten 
fine citrus land in smal tracts near Winter 
Haven and Jake Alfred, Florida. Price 
from to $80 per acre. We guarantee 
it first-class. THE G. ©& HALL CO.,, 2% 
Giddens Bldg., Tampa, Fla. 


Reem and Cou gat 


dry work ‘and sewing offer some -ways in 
which hecessities may be bought, This 
office is now standardized, conforming to 
the system of the national society. 
Every applicant is registered and investi- 
gated; at present there are 1426 of these 
caseyrecords ready to inform an indi-, 
vidual, city, or county, of the worthiness 


of any one. A professional is thus easily 


known and traced. 


In the day nursery and kindergarten, 
children are cared for and taught while 
the mothers work, either at the House 
or outside, 

Wichita’s ‘board of health is now re- 
sponsible for every day being “clean-up 
ee and a movement has been started 
to have all vacent lots planted with 
alfalfa. : 

The art work of Mrs. 0. A. Keach, in 
the Twentieth Century Club, prepared 
the way for two art exhibits—one 
through that organization, the other 
through Mrs. R.-P. Murdock and the Bus- 
\iness Men’s Association, Mrs, Murdock 
also induced Alvah Parsons, president of 
the New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, to deliver two lectures on art 
as applied to a city and its buildings. 

Through the work of .the Business 
Men’s Association, Tetrazzini and Mary 
Garden, with their grand opera compa- 


the finest of concert musicians have been 


secured each season. 


COMMENT OF OTHER EDITORS 


Philippine Possibilities 


FARGO (N. D.) FORUM—tThe Philip- 
pine islands can develop capacity to sus- 
tain a population of 40,000,000 instead 
of the 7,000,000 reported by the last cen- 
sus, according to President Waters of 
Kansas/% Agricultural College, who has 
just made an exhaustive survey of the 
island possibilities. He declares that at 
present the Filipino farmer is only one 
fifth as efficient as the Japanese. Japan, 
with 14,000,000 acres of land under 
cultivation, produces crops valued at $1,- 
000,000,000, while the Philippines with 
7,000,000, produces only $100,000,000. If 
the Filipino sugar growers were equal to 
theiy- Java neighbors, the Philippines 


| with the present acreage devoted to that 


industry would be second only to Cuba in 
cane sugar production. And if the rice 
lands were made to yield as much per 


acre.as those of Japan, the islands would | 


the greatest rice exporting country 
world instead of buying one 
fourth the amount annually consumed 
by the Filipino population. 


| be 


Neutrality Not Difficult 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER—Neu- 
trality has not been difficult. There are 
many individual Americans of German 
nativity or descent whoare by no means 
neutral fn their sympathies, and there are 
many non-German individuals who are 
Such men do not 
speak for the nation. The national 
attitude, voiced by President Wilson, 
remains that of the not unconcerned but 
quite disinterested observer. 


Depth of Panama Canal 

PROVIDENCE (R. I.) JOURNAL—Fhe 
rumor, which is probably untrue, that 
several British dreadnoughts have been 
sighted speeding towards the Panama 
canal, has led to speculation whether 
they could pass through it, the deepening 
of the shannel for vessels that require 
more than 30 feet of water having been 
delayed by continued landslides, There 
is not a completed warship of any kind 
in the British navy that draws over 28 
feet of water, and only four that reach 
that draft. Five of our latest dréad- 
noughts draw 28% feet. Even the gigan- 
tic 31,400-ton Pennsylvania and the Ari- 
zona, now under construction, are to 
draw only 28% feet. If there is a 30-foot 
depth now in the Panama canal there 
would seem to be no impediment to the 
passage through it of the entire Atlantic 
fleet, if the Hon. Josephus Daniels should 
see fit to order it into the Pacific. 


Room for the Belgians 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS — There is 
room in ottr vacant places for all of the 
Belgians who are able to come, and they 
would be a great addition to the indus- 
try and working force of this country. 
Meanwhile there is the duty that lies*ton 
us all to give of our surplus to the 
millions that at the best must remain 
as they are for a long time. 


Good for Everybody 

PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER— 
War clipped $400,000,000 from the tempo- 
rary value of America’s cotton crop, but 
it added enough to other farm products 
to make the total $100,000,000 greater 
than the previous banner harvest. Un- 
less all prophecies go wrong, the United 
States will this fiscal year sell to for- 
eign peoples farm products worth up- 
wards of $1,000,000,000. No other coun- 
try in the world ever equaled that. 
Here are 100,000,000 people who consume 
more foodstuffs per capita than any other 
under the sun, yet they not only raise 


enough to supply their own 4ables, but 
have a vast surplus to sell. If every 
gold dollar that is issued this year in the 
whole world were multiplied by two, the 
sum would scarcely more than pay for 
the output of American farms that will 
be exported. This constitutes a bedrock 
for national prosperity. ... No man can 
read the detailed report of this country’s 
greatest crop and remain a pessimist. A 
bumper harvest means some additional 
good for everybody. 


New Haven Indictments 

DESERET EVENING NEWS, Salt 
Lake City—In view of all that has 
developed in the inquiry into the opera- 
tions of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad, the indictment of a 
score of the present and former directors 
by a federal grand jury cannot be re- 
garded as sensational or umexpected. 
Those who have followed the investiga- 
tion as reported in the despatches have 
been quite prepared for just such an 
eventuality. * Indeed, it would have been 
a matter of surprise had any other 
conclusion followed. While it is 
not likely that anything very serious 
will follow these indictments, the case 
will probably have one beneficial result 
—a thorough ventilation of the whole 
matter. In any event, the effect of 
centering attention upon instances which 
are regarded as flagrant will be to with- 
draw it from others which, so far ag 
indications go, are quite blameless. 


Massachusetts, Behold Her! 

NEW YORK WORLD—“I know no 
method,” said President Grant in 
first inaugural address, “to secure the 
repeal of bad or obnoxious laws so 
effectual as their strict construction.” 
The same is true of fool laws, and the 
Socialists of Massachusetts have been 
quick to apply the method in the case 
of a recent Massachtisetts enactment 
which prohibits. the parade of red and 
black flags. They chose their time with 
ready wit. They waited the bigwHar- 
vard-Princeton football game and then 
invoked the statute against the thou- 
sands of joyous and cheering partizans 
waving the crimson colors of Harvard 
and the orange-and-black of Princéton. 
The result was that fhe game, as a color 
scheme at leastMecame a. ‘grotesque 
failure. As an exhibition of legislative 
superficiality, this law stands out con- 
spicuously in its thought of hitting the 
thing fancied to be signified by striking 
at the sign. Ag a statute certain to 
prove more destructive at the. breech 
than at | the muzzle, it is preeminent. 


ATLANTA TEXTILE 
STRIKE DESCRIBED 


Mrs. Sara A. Conboy gave an address 
on “Labor and Religion in the Textile 
Strike in Atlanta, Ga.” in Channing 
church, Dorchester, last night. She de- 
fended the activities of the American 


She said that in one :large concern of 
the South, which had made millions of 
dollars in 10 years, only 5 per cent of 


wthe men get as much as $10 a week and 


60 per cent of.the. women receive less 
than $5 a week. 


TO ORGANIZE WOMEN 
Campaigns to organize the women 
bookbinders of this city and Cambridge 
have been begun. At a meeting of the 
Foston Central Labor Union yesterday 
is wag stated that, in connection with 
‘he movement among the bookbinders, 


:, large mass meeting will be held dur- 
ing the month of January, 


nies, came to the city. Through others, | - 


his | * 


Federation of Labor in the strike there. 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


Ww ORCESTER, Mase\c¥urnished apart- 
ment for rent; rooms; opposite beauti- 
ful park; antique furniture: family going 
South for es stay; rent reasonab e; ref- 
erences required; possession &bout Dec. 
1. Adress 8 3, Monitor Office, Boston. 


THREE outside euany. rooms, kitchen 
and bath, fully furnish Hemenway st.; 
nlso ront room in a small apartment, 
Grinsboro st.; $4. ormation 110 Gains- 
boro st., Suite 1. _ Tel. B. be 112 


ae ee ne 


STORES AND “OFFICES 1 TO ‘LET 


“TWO FINE STORES 


On Boylston St. (now bth ave. of Bos- 
ton), splendid show windows; also photo- 
artist’s studio and living fhambers: mod- 
ern conveniences; rent reasonable. Allen 
Hall Bldg., 384 Boy Iston st st., Boston. 


~ NEAR “COMMONWEALTH AVE. All. 
| ston—-Sunny front room, light housekeep- 
ing or breakfasts iven; 15 min. from 
Park st.; furnished $5, unfurnished $4. 17 


Radcliffe rd., suite 7 


PIANOS 


——--" 


_ “=. - —_ 


: MY mahogany ppt. niane, almost new; 
is a bargain at $150. H. WELCH, 
248 Putnam ave., Cambridge. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
SHOES 


pi Te ”" 


S H O E S ag 7 


R. C. BLACK 


35 WHITEHALL STREET 
ATLANTA, GA. 
BOOKS 


“BOO KS pusrrsuers 
Stationery, Pictures, Wedding, Gifts. 


COLE BOOK-ART CO. 
____ 85 _ Whitehall St., ATLANTA 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


STEPHENSON STUDIOS 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Bell Phone Main 255 
Sittings by appointment preferred 
38% HITEHALL, OVER KUTZ 
THE MISSES MEAD 
ARTISTIC HOME PHOTOGRAPHY 
56 E. Ellis st. Phone Ivy 3725 


TOILET ARTICLES 
MAAAMAALAAASOOOS Iara OO LAL PLA APP APA AL 
CREAMS and Toilet W aters—Headquar- 

ters for high grade creams, toilet prepara- 
tions and shaviftg supplies. MATTHEWS 
& LIV E LY, 21 K. Alabama st., Atlanta, Ga. 


TABLE ‘SUPPLIES 


MRS. FRANCES” E. ZAHN, angel- food, 
fancy layer, pound and fruit cakes; indi- 
vidual cakes for angles ates 120 BH. Pine 
st.; phone Ivy, 5829 


MILLINERY 


el el 


ners 

M. R. SAMPLE announces a reduction 
in all millinery. 383 Edgewood ave., near 
N. boulev ard, Atlanta, Ga. 


CHINA DECORATORS 


RICH CORDON & CoO., white and 
china for weddings and holidays. 8d 
Davison- Paxon-Stokes Bldg. 


dail 


old 
oor, 


ALE 


Does not allow deeayéd food te stay 
long between the teeth—or close te the 
gums. It cleanses so thoroughly it reaches 
all parts of the tooth enamel, and leaves 
the mouth clean, sweet and refreshed. In- 
dorsed by dentists.’ %5 eents. Burrill’s 
Tooth Preparations are marketed in two 
forms: Burrill’s Téeth Powder in ‘erse 
glass bottles with eeonomic top—and 
rill’s Tooth Paste in well made large aioe 
tubes. NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY 
CO., LYNN, MASS, : 


PLUMBING 


MeWahon & Jaques 


Hardware, Paints and: Oils 


Established 1890 
Tel. 420 B. B. 242 MASS, AVF., BOSTON 


WOMEN’S SPECIALTIES 
wansed adh on FE 


e u ; 

See our ATTRACTIVE OLIDAY 
PACKAGES now while first. displayed. 
If not carried by your dealer let us 
tell you how to get them. 

JENNING cO.~ Grand “Raps Mich. 


URS. : 
_A. B. FOTCH 


Ram dels. 218 Tremont Street, 
OSTON, AASS. EHatablished 1888. 


~ ANTIQUES 
A COLLECTION worth nearly 
ome sage of antique 
near! years old; 
porce ain, includ ng a very rare, collection 
of King's blue, Javanese brass, silver- 
works, étc., is to be: gold as a whole or in 
art. Address MRS. A. >PRANGE, Kon- 
ngsplein, 1, 2 Museum, Batavia, 
Java, ey Neth., Indies. a 


__ NOLIDAT. GIFTS 
Christmas List Sent Free. Dalnt 


Inexpensive, Feminine 
ifts. Hairpin: Folders Handkerchief 
olders, Crocheted Needle Pads, “Car- 

nation Pink” Crochet-Hook Tolders, 
Handiwork of a skilled needlewoman. C. 
XAND gs MURRAD Grosvenor Bldg., 


sae 7. 


$40,000 
Dutch ‘furniture 
antique Chinese 


—— 


Providence 


CLOTHING __ 
MAX KEEZER 


Highest prices paid mpi entlemen’s C'ast- 
off Clothing, Old Gold a Precious Stones 
or Furniture, Send letter or telephone, and 
will call at your a ys 236 Mass. 
ave., Cambridge. Tel. or 2986. If one 
is busy call other. 


BUSIN ESS OPPORTUNITIES 


~— 
SIAM 


~ CIVIL ENGINEDR and Surveyor, Wis- 

consin—Young man to take over : estab- 
lished practice in Columbia and adjoining 
counties. Write for We Gc. 
CORNING, Portage, 


— 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


NOVELTIES 
PAROS YY" PDL LPF LPF FAAP AMA 
SOUVENIR “COTTON NOVELTIES 
BUY A BALE—On receipt of 15 cents in 
stamps will mail you postpaid a miniature 
cotton bale, or an original ball of cotton 
with seed to plant in pot. THORNTON & 
BRACEY, 1530 Main st., Dallas, Texas. 


____ CONFECTIONERY 


clientele, 


— 


TABLE SUPPLIES 


ENGLISH WALNUT MEATS “400 
lb.; whole meats, 4 parcel post. 
E. CR ANE, 1668_E oath ¢ Sapte Ana, Cal. Cal, 


SALES LETTERS 


- ~ we 


"per 
R, 


SALES LETTERS, descriptive booklets, 
etc., written; ardets ted; national 
P. VYLE, Jacksonville, Fila. 


Thomas Confectionery Co, 
“QUALITY AND SERVICR” 
1100 Elm Street. 1605 Main Street. 
1508 Elm Street. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 


CORKS . 
CHICAGO CORK WORKS CO.: 
eit "he FACTURERS OF COR 
80 So. Wabash Ave., yp, Pass, IL 


MILLINERY _ 
“ANNABELLE CLOPTON 
CHAPEAUX 
908 Elm Street Dallas, Texas 


GROCERS 


“OAK CLIFF GROCERY, eo SUD- 
DARTH. For good things to eat. 303-5 
S. Beckley st. 


GROCERIES AND "MARKETS 


CEDAR SPRINGS Grocery and Market. 
Ww. Cc. RASBURY, Prop., 2731 Cedar 
Springs rd., Dallas, “Tex.: “both | phones. _ 


’ LUMBER 


GRIFFITH & CO. LUMBER 
Sep ope A SPROUL TS 
CERTAIN-TEED ROOFING 


a 


NORFOLK Y. M. C. A. 
CONFERENCE ENDS}. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—The conference 
of the Young Men’s Christian associa- 
tions and allied clubs of Norfolk county 
and Massachusetts ended Sunday night. 
In the morning there were special Y. M. 
C. A. sservicesgin all the Protestant 
churches. ° f 

In the afternoon a service for boys 
under 15 was conducted by Herbert S. 
Gott, secretary for the younger boys of 
the Boston Y. M. C, A. A meeting’ for 
boys over 15 was addressed by H. W. 
Gibson, state secretary for boys’ work in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

The service for men was in charge of 
the Rev. Nelson E. Price, pastor of the 
East M. E. church. 


: ¥. M. C. U. IS OPEN 
‘Offices of the Y. M. C. U., 48 Boylston 
street, are open today as usual and 
many of the activities of the institution 
are to be continued despite the fire of 
Saurday night. Some interruption of 
the routine of the establishment will be 
necessary during the next few days 
while the insurance is being adjusted. 


PIANO- BUILT IN OREGON 
PORTLAND, O.—A piano built in Ore- 
gon and entirély of Oregon materials, 
with the exception of the ivory keys and 
a few other parts that the United States 
does not produce, is one of the exhibits 
in the manufacturers and land products 


“how, says the Oregonian. 


| WEBBER, 2502 
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_SALESMEN WANTED 


Profitable Employment — 


awaits ambitious wo:-ers with or without 
selling experience, who séll our acvertisin 

specialties. Every business, large or sma 

is a prospect. The Iden Service-Sales- 
System helps you to develop orders -by 
doing advance work with in avian buy- 
ers and co-operating with you. tter 
where you are we can help you “bg ld a 
permanent and profitable business, and 
now is the time to get started. On re- 
quest we will explain our selling plan. 


BELDEN MANUFACTURENG COMPANY, 
2311 8S. be cs Avé., Chicago, Ti. 


ro ~oapert 


HELP WAN TED—FEMALE 


WOMAN of executive ability and 
address for managerial position near 
ton; special trainin given. 
STILES,: 9 Park st., Boston, Mass. 


— ee 
i ae re rrr mn 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
SPECIALTY SALESMAN of ex perience, 
wishing to change to ateple ane next year, 
would like to eat from firms desiring 
eg raat YY for territory in Middle West 
West. 84, Monitor office, Boston. 


“*WANTED—Permanent position with Al 
company; strictly on my merits; executive 
and excellent sales abil vi funds av@ilahle 
in business. Box 160, 
O. 


AGEN CY WANTED 


AGENCY Ww VANTED—Reliable young man 
would like to handle good Monti product 
for _teliable firm. Add. T 32, Monitor office. 


CHICAGO 


ROOMS 


“NEWLY | furn. and. decorated front 
rooms in modern apt.; reasonable; facing 
Hyde Pk. blvd.; board optional; Exp. 
and Surf. cars.; refs. 6100 Kenwood ave., 
2a apt.; tel. ‘Blackstone 2605. ’ 


——Ee— ie re 


——_— 


ood 
Os- 


investment 
Cincinnati, 


—— 
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MILLINERY 
~LACY & CO., Millinery 


Importers and Designers, Suite-94, Mentor 
ldg., 39 So.:State St. Phone Rand. 697 


2 ee See ae 4 


PIAN oT SURINS 


AAAAAAL™mIwrrrwn"rrr" 
PIANO TUNING—Exceptionally good Booed 
and lasting: $2. Phone Humboldt 48 

N. Rockwell st., Chicago. 


FLORISTS 


FLORIST and DECORATOR—ANDREW 
McADAMS, ferns, palms, Row erins S plants 
53d st. and Kimbark ¢ ave. Tel. H 


ee ee = + 


CHILCAG 


' Merchants may send “—s 
tisin to. CHAS. M. VE 
Peoples Gas Bulldings 


7 


itor tor adver. | 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


MASS., MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1914 


* 
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UIDE TO SHOPS OF OUALITY 


c. 4 CENTRAL 
_ CHICAGO, ILL. 


# YOU IN NEED of a good street suit? 
we ‘Make a specialty of studying each 
ividual. Moderate prices. Gowns and 
its MORTON & MORTON, i111 5. 
Park Ave. across street from Lake 


ret Picture Framing and Re- 
ling, nianufacturer of Picture Frames. 
G. ages .GAIRING 
ay 3248 N. Clark 


a 3 t pas 
r 4 1613 Orrington. ave ye., Evanston, | 


in “Spt Rye ‘and Gilding 


gT SHOP (KADE)—Seasonable novel- 
: hand-wrought jewelry, metal ware, 
and baskets. 1316 BE. 47th’ _, 


iz IARBERING, MANICURING. Special at- 
- tention to razors sent in for honing. 
i Walter Ware, Room 210, 30 N. Dearborn. 


nen General ate 7 Ss ae rst 


Remodelin 3011 
Faia Clark. DS: ake Vi View MSI. 


i Rugs, Gloves, “Curtains 
and Plumes. All men’s apparel. Wm. E, 
- Biker 6330 Madison ave. Tel. H. P. 178. 


DELICATESSEN, Fancy Groceries, Restau- 
rant, Home Cooking. MISSES MAHA- 
LEK, 1007 Webster Ave. 


RESSMAKING Pri easonable. 
— ces r 

| 3 .D . LYDA McKENNA, 121 N. Kostner 
§ pos "(Old 44th Aye.). Kedzie 1272. 


DRESS KING, Suits and Gowns. _ MISS 
go G Quik K, 645 Wrightwood Ave., 


___Chieago. Tel. Lincoln 3902. 


_ FASHIONABLE FURNISHINGS 
HATS AND cae i 


. HUBERT SCHUMACHER 
. ee NORTH AVE., NEAR SEDG WICK. 


“FEILCHENFELD BROS. 
GROCERIES AND MEATS 
BH. 63d St. Tel. Hyde Park 3500 
+ A Store with a Conscience 


For Every Occasion 
PRAMBEIN SHOES 
1002 East 63d St. 


FURNISHINGS FOR MEN 
EDW. SKINNER & CO. 
2740 N. Clark St., near Diversey 


_ FoRNisurNGs AND HATS FOR MEN 
OTTO TREULICH 
Cor. Fullerton, Haisted and Lincoln _ 


Porat — Er eae have your Furs re- 


_——. S. tra THUR FELBER (The 


and Wilson Ave. 
_ Phone ge. 8 ; 


—— 


“ a 
? 
* 
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GOWNS ro TAILORED SUITS 
CKETT 


616 8&8. atte ~~ Ave., Room 814 
Barnhelsel Bldg. Tel. Wab. 6480 


BROCERY and Market—H. E. Drewes, 
719-21 Wrightwood. Ave. Tel. Linc. 3329 
and Diversey 9565. Orders called for. 


: eee ae quality, tair price, 
| matt, deliver R 
CHAR bea st. Tel. Hyde Perk e3s. 


D, 1443 B. 
GROCERIES fresh fruit and vegetables, 
JOSEPH A. DANZ, 957 Webster Ave. 


Phone Lincoln sist. 


GROCERY AND MARKET. M. BAKER 
and A. LL. VAN HEULE, 2715-17 N. Clark 
St. Tel. Diversey 9549. Lincoln 5212. 


GROCERIES, FRUITS and VEGETA- 
BLES. ALBERT WBHNDT, 1836 Foster 
Ave. Phone Edgewater 6055. 


GROCERIES FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
R’S, 443 and 7004 N. Clark St. 
bones Rogers Park 511-512 


HAIRDRESSING AND HAIR GOODS— 
WAKEMAN & EASTMAN, Marinello 
System. 438 W. 638d St. Tel. Went. 6281. 


HAIRDRESSING, manicuring, hair goods, 
toilet en trial invited. Tel. Lin. 
7481. N Db. WARE, 2544'N. Clark. 


=a CUTLERY TOOLS, PAINE 
STEBBINS HARDWARE 
W. Van Buren 8t., oe. / 


IMPORTER AND MAKER—Gowns and 
Tailored Suits. HELENA HOFFMAN, 
2923 Michigan Ave. Tel. Douglas 9189. 


a. able prices; timported b Tailor; rea- 


$0; euttin, P op siege broadcloth suits 
su 
: hone Lake Vie 


air up, Lincoln ave. 
ew 417. 


i THRYN’S 

CLEANING SHOP 
2624 N. Clark St. Tel. Diversey 2794 
8917 Sheridan Road. Tel. Graceland 3616 


LAMB’S GROCERY AND MARKET 
; AND VEGETABLES 
Tel. Lincoln 6721 -2471 N. Clark St. 


LEXINGTON HAND LAUNDRY 
1216 EB. Gist St. Tel. Hyde Park 7059 
Trial solicited. 


MARINELLO SHOP—HBairdressing, Mani- 
euring, Shampooing, Hair Goods. Mrs.Cleo 
Riley. Tel. Prospect 5150. 6657 Wentworth. 


MILLINERY—DESIGNER 
PAU 


ge 
__403 Kesner Bidg., 5 N. Wabash Ave. 


MILLINERY—All Fall models reduced to 
dollars. CORA M. LUDOLPH, 3406 
_ Carroll Ave. Kedzie 1494. 


MODISH MILLINERY with exclusive 
es: Best material and workmanship. 
. NYSTROM, 6657 Wentworth. 


NOVELTY AND NOTION SHO 
FANCY DRY GOODS, INFANTS’ WEAR. 
Phone Diversey 9487. 2739 N. Clark St. 


ostpicH FEATHERS cleaned, dyed, re- 

red; made into fancy effects; boas; 

expert rt work on aigrettes paradise. Mail 

ers solicited. POPPER, Feather 

Dresser, 120 8. State St. 

PAINTING AND DECORATING — OTTO 

HAHN, paints, glass, wall paper. 1230 
_ Clybourn Ave. Phone Superior 1635. 


ROGE PALACE LAUNDRY. 
~ Good all the time; hence the best. 
te. 4845 Broadway. Tel. 543 Edgewater. 


ROOFING—aAsbestos, shingle and ready— 
GHO. A. KYLE. Established 1884, Chi- 
° oo all suburbs. 

_ 3608.7 27 Barry Ave. 


SHAMPOO, 50c., hair dried by hand; hair 
orders by mail giv. spec. atten. Mrs. Pe- 
__tran. 6th floor Santer bldg. Tel. Cen. 3276. 


| TAILORS Latest peportations in woolens 
BH & SELLERY 
oe _ ‘Steger Bildg., Jackson & Wab. Tel. Har. 7 


. - TAILOR—Ladies’ and gentlemen’ s 
ng repairing and 
cs . UBR, 1400 B. 47t 
icon FOR MEN AND WOMEN—Young 
men’s poh a piece = $20; men’s $25 u 
ladies’ $30 up. VOLKMAN » 14 
ft, ave. Tel. Graceland 1952.’ 


". THE DRESS SHOP, 2935-37 Broadway— 


Makers of Gowns and Wraps for all oc- 
casions. eons Graceland 8816 


THE 
SPRCIALIZING. NOE “CANDIES 
6 Diversey Parkway 
THE WELLINGTON HAT SHOP 
Exclusive Millinery. 3004 Oy ede Chi- 
_eago. Telephone Graceland 6014 
WH. McGRAHAN, Mfg. Fine Confection. 
_ ery, Ice Cream and Ices. 1018 Wilson 
Ave. Phone Edgewater 763. 
‘ WE THACH MSHairdressin Manicuri 
_ §Shampooling, etc. Six wee ty — 
Marburg § Op, 1045 Wilson Ave. 


“OAK PARK, a. | | 


ED H. BLASE,. Market and Grocer 
6317-19 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill 
Tel. Oak Park 340-341 


ELGIN, ILL. 
PIANOS AND PLAYER PIANOS 
¥. HASEMAN 


60 Greve Avenue 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


) REAL ESTATE, LOANS, Wise whe Laute- 
MM ’ mobile insurance. F. G. CAMPBELL & 


r. BON. 112 E. Univ. Ave., Champaign, [Il. 

| WALKER MULLIKEN. handle bigh 

7 i furniture. Bundhar rugs, Sunfast 
: Sileapories. lace curtains, linoleums. 


Phone Graceland 


Clean- 
ange WALTER 
cago. 


_ CENTRAL 


EVANSTON, TLJL. 
COAL, COKE, “ WOOD Nelected gaaiiticn, | —~ 


full weights, prompt service. EDINGER 
& SPEI ay aes. Tel. 5035. Wil- 
mette Tel. 642. 


SONDRCHONS CANDY, ICE CREAM 
AND SODA. Every body goes to 
THEOBOLD’S, 600 Davis St. 


———— | 


DRY GOODS—WILLIAM 8S. LORD 
New, Enlarged Millinery Section 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS 
___ Exclusive Patterns in Model Hats 


CENTRAL 


_ MINNEAPOLIS (Cont.) 


MEN’S SUI SUITS, $30 up. up. Des cleaning. Re- 
modeling. Repairing. We call for and de- 
liver. ain 50. REI ‘BROS., 35 S.S8ixth St. 


OLGA B. MEYER 
FRENCH DRY CLEANER and DYER 
704 Hennepin Ave. Both Phones. 


OF KODAKS—A complete selection— Kodak 
film finishing also. PECK COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak ‘Co. 3 116 So. 5th St.. 


Tee — = ——- 


EVANSTON CAKPET CLEANSING CO. 
Native cleaners and repairers of Oriental 
and Domestic rugs. Reasonable prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. L. H. Koshga- 
_Tian, Mgr., 920 Church St. Phone 277. 


EVANSTON FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. 
Storage, Moving, Packing. Chairs and ta- 
__bles for eee Main office = Benson Av. 


Gives Bh ng attention 
__to wants of customers. 604 Davis St. 


HAIRDRESSING, MANICURING, SHAM- 
ZUOLNG, Hair Goods, etc. WM. 8. LORD. 
Appointment¢ by Tel., beoneien 1024. 


KODAKS—vNYou will be satistied by pay- 
ing 10c per roll for expert development 
of films. Get our prices on Printing and 
Enlarging. CAMERA SHOP, 614 Davis 
St., Evauston, Il. 


MILLINERY, Leaders in Exclusive Styles 
—Best material and workmanship. M. 
_McPHERSON & CO., 610 Davis St. 


‘AILOR 
JOSEPH F, PIERSEN 
_610 _Davis Street 


___ ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PP PLL LL LPL LOA LD LS 


MEN’S | SU ITS, $30 up. Dry Cleaning, a. Be- 
modeling, Repairing. We call for and de- 
liver. Tel. 30. REID BROS., 106 E. 4th St. 


HOUSTON, TEX. _ 


Absolute satisfaction given at 
JOSEPHINE GEORGD’S, 
MILLINERY IMPORTER, 

Carter Bldg. Maine and Rusk. 


ete 


Accessories for Women 
EVERITT-BUELOW COMPANY 
715 Main Street 
Mail orders solicited. 


BRADFORD-BROWN PAINT CO. 
Paints, varnishes, wall paper, te vat oo 
916-918 Franklin Ave. Tel. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, Bibles, aa ho 
Indian and Mexican Curios, Leather 
Novelties. PARRISH’S BOOK STORE, 
613 Fannin St. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
ARTISTIC PHOTUGRAPHS made at Nich- 
olson Studio, 107 S. Jefferson. QUALITY 
is our wotto. Phone M 8217, 


———— ee 


CLARKE & CO. 
THE STORE OF SATISFACTION 
102-104 So. Adam 8t. 


CRAWFORD’S JEWELRY STORE, 307 
Main St., is the proper place to buy 
_Jewelry, \ watches or silver. 


a 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
BLOCK & KUHL CO. 
THE BIG WHITE STORE, Peoria, II. 
A retail business suid to be three times 
the largest in the state, outside Chicago. 
Mail orders receive prompt attention, 


FURNITURE, Rugs and Draperies of 
Quality. BULACH-MARSHALL CO., Inc., 
312 So. _Jeffe rson St. 


a 


GOODMAN HAIR PARLOR—French Hair 
Goods. MRS. C. SCHOCH, Manager, 430 
Main st. Phone 1123. 


GROCERIES—P, C. BARTLETT CO., First 
Class groceries. Phones Main 413 and 
3755. 529 Main St. 


LADIES” HATS remodeled and made to 
order. MRS. NELLIE YETTER BERTE, 


212 N. Perry Ave. Phone Main 5657. 


SHOES—HUBER’ S. Complete line of men’ 8, 
women’s, boys’ ape children’s footwear. 
340 Fulton. Tel. 733. 


THE THOMPSON a3 CO.—Try Cres- 
cent Coal. Investigate price and guaran- 
ty. 120 S. Jefferson st.. Phone 407. 


WYND’ S SHUES—Quality t the best. ‘Style 
and fit wicng A Price to suit all buyers. 
__ 319 8. Adam 8 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


POP AOE TOS 


CLEANEKS— —Hxpert Wuebeh Dry Clean- 
ers. STANDARD DYE WORKS, 354 
Jackson St. Phone Main 25U2. 


CORSET SHOP—FREDERICKA PLUCK- 
HAN. Corsets, Hosiery, Lisle and Silk 
Underwear, Silk Petticoats. 407 Milwau- 
kee St., Milwaukee. Wis. 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, SILVERWARE 
LOUIS ESSER CO. 
lll Wisconsin St. 

DRY GOODS—GERRETSON CO.—Silks, 
dress goods, wash gvods, trimmings, 
laces, embroideries, underwear, corsets, 
hosiery, millinery, neckwear. Ready-ta- 
wear suits, coats, gowns and waists. 


FLORISTS — LOVELAND FLORAL CO. 
Prompt attention to all orders. Lobby 
R’way Exchange _bidg. Tel. Main 1251. 


HOSCH BROS. CO. 
HATTERS & FURRIERS 
92 Wisconsin St. 


LAUNDRY—VAUGHAN ATLANTIC LAUN- 
DRY CO. J. T. Vaughan, pres.; G. B. 
Whitehill, secy. and treas. Wagon calls 
every where. 010 East WwW ater St. 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AS. CAPPER CO. 
124 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee. 


MILLINERY—SCHWARTZ—Ladies’ Hat- 
ter. 410 Milwaukee St., 3rd door north 
of Wisconsin St. 


WACKLER’S GROCERY, Walker St. and 
Third Ave. We cut the price. You save 
pennies. Order by phone or mail. 


WICHITA, KAN. 


DEPARTMENT STORE—GEO. INNES CO. 
The best for the price, 
no matter what the price. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, SILVERWARH, 
Cut Glass Novelties and Re ao 
H. A. REINHARD, Jeweler, 109 N.- "Main 


FOR REALLY Good Clothes at ir 
rices “‘There’s No Place Like Holmes’.”’ 
_ THE HOLMES CoO., 211 I. Doug. Ave. 


HAMBRIC, DE LANEY & HOWERTON, 
MILLINERY. 
“Styles to suit all.” 204 H. Douglas Ave. 


MORGAN BROS. 
GOOD SHOES—THAT’S ALL 
108 East Douglas. 


NEEDLES MUSIC CO.—High-grade Pianos, 
Band Instruments, Violins, Sewirg Ma- 
chines; new and second hand. 


cop try GARMENTS at retail; average 
per cent saving. LADIES’ "SAMPLB 
surr CO., 3rd floor, Murdock Bidg. 


THE McCORMICK-ARMSTRONG PRESS. 
Real Printers. Catalogs, Booklets, Sta- 
tionery, Original Designs. 124 S. Market. 


THE REDFERN CLOAK COMPANY 
“Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear Garments” 
120 North Main St. 


~ ee eee 


THE WALKER BROS. DRY GOODS CO.— 
The best of everything in Dry Goods and 
Women’s Wearables. 1381 N. Main. 


WALK-OVER SHOES for men and women. 
WA — Ag ER BOOT SHOP, 
5 


_MINNE ZAPOLIS, MINN. _ 


CARNEGIE FUEL COMPANY 
Real fuel SERVICE FIRST, last and all 
the time is our sincere aim. 


COLOR: PRINTING—Highest quality for 
Railroads and Advertisers. Advertising 
__prepared, Tribune Job Printing; Co. 


CONTRACTING — FRED A. PALMER, 
Builder and general jobbing, inting and 
_ decorating. 3003 Hennepin. oth phones. 


EB. E. H. HOLMES—Boiler and ya in- 
surance. 503 to 506 Globe bld Tels. 
Tri-State C,1290, N. W. Main 12 


HIGH GRADE 6% mortgages secured on 
Minneapolis property, $500 to $2500. T. 
R. McKENZIE CO.,, 204 Andrus Bldg. _ 


Douglas Ave. 


"FALL @LEANING AND DYEING 
Done Quickly. Just Phone Main 608 
GROSS BROS., 86-90 So. 10th St. 
CLEANERS—DYERS—LAUNDERERS 


Ale HARTMAN’S MILLINERY  ~ 


Big reduction on all Millinery. 
90 South Tenth St. 


HOEFT' & McMILLAN 
Gowns, Blouses, Suits, 
Corsets, Combinations, Brassieres. 
Garden Theater Bldg. 724 Second Ave. 8. 


a ne + 


KITZMAN BOOT SHOP—Shoes for women 
from $4 to $7. Remember the location 
saves you money. 307 Meyers Arcade, 
920 Nicollet ave. 


LADIES’ TAILORING 


908 Nicollet Ave. 


NEAPOLIS—Mrs. 
Pure 
One 


389 E. Water St. 


MADE IN MIN 
Cheetham’s Homemade Chocolates. 
and delicious. Half pound 5c. 


pound $1, postpaid. Fifth Ave. So. 


GROCERIES OF 


ED. C. SMITH FURNITURE CO. 
Complete Home Furnishers 
Cash or easy terms. Texas, near Main 


INSURANCE — BINZ, SHTTEGAST & 
OLIVHR, 601 Binz Building. Losses ad- 
_ justed and paid promptly. Tel. P-173. 


LEVY BROS. DRY GOODS CO. 
wat oeer, Sere Woman's Store in the 
South Mail Orders Filled. 
THE DOSCHER JEWELRY CO. 
The Hallmark Store. 
819 _Main, Houston, Tex. 


TOGGERY SHOP—Quality retailers. 
Women’s reudy-to-wear and millinery. 
We specialize on corsets. 508-10 


W. C.: MUNN COMPANY—The 
exclusive retail store in Texas. 
St., Capital Ave. and Main St. 


DA LILAS, TEX. 


T 


Travis. 


largest 
Travis 


~~ 7" 


WESTERN 
DENVER, COL. _ 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS — EGGS — Fancy fancy Dell- 
catessen. “Satisfaction Brands.” JOY’S 
BUTTER STORE, 1505 Lawrence St. 


CAHN-FORSTER ELECTRIC CO. Wireless 
Goods. Electric Supplies, Miniature Lamps. 
__ Catalogs supplied. 15th, cor. Cleveland pl. 


CITY.NOVELTY WORKS—Model Making, 
General Repairmg, Machine, Motorcycle 
_and Lock Work. 1027 18th St. Tel. M-1965. 


COAL, Coke, Wood and Charcoal for steam 
and domestic purposes. WM. E. RUSSELL, 
__1523 Welton St. Phones Main 585, 536, 587 


DAVIS & SONS PIANO $188.00. - 
None so good at the price. 
Call or write for special terms. 
____ KNIGHT-ATMORE, 207 15th St. 


DENVER’S UP- TO-DATE CAFETERIA— 
Strictly home cooking. Moderate prices. 
_k. E. MELLISH, Pap. .. 1447 California st. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
THD A. T. LEWIS & SON DRY -GOODS 
CO., Sixteenth and Stout. The store that 
believes today’s right performance is to- 
morrow’s insurance of success. Mail or- 
ders given prompt and careful attention. 
Free delivery everywhere. 


wa tae furnished apts. Rates $10 to 
a On Capitol Hill. Walking distance. 
ine location. Steam heat. 1358 Emérson. 


EXCLUSIVE. MILLINERY—Beautiful and 
complete new stock of nifty HATS. Mrs. 
W. J. Goodman, 242 B’dway. Tel. So. 2861. 


GROCERIES & cornfed meats, fruits, vege- 
tables; sensible prices. W. D. Steinmetz 
- Albert Woehler. 600 15th -t. Tel. M-3745. 


GOODHEART’S BROADWAY LAUNDRY 
“We return all but the dirt” — 
389 South Broadway. Phone South 537. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENERS, Nurserymen. 
Experts in the care of trees. H. M 
Chamberlin & Son, 200 Pearl. Tel. So. 168. 


LEO GOORMAN—HABERDASHER 
To men who know. 
909 Fifteenth St. 


MODEL CLEANERS & DYERS CO.—Dry 
cleaning, steam cleaning and dyeing of 
clothing. 1317 Broadway. 

ONLY Licensed Marinello Shop. Hair Goods, 
Lettuce Cleansing Creams. BLA ANCHE 
B. AMES, 203 Mack Blk. Tel. Ch. 309, 


PRINTING—THE UNION PRINTING CO. 
Quality, service. Printers and Publishers. 
Phone Main 5485. 1829-31 Champa St. 


REAL ESTATE, Loans, Mmsurance. Care of 
property for non- residents a specialty. 
L. F. EPPICH. Ideal Bldg. Tel. M-5925. 


SHOES, HOSIERY, FURNISHING GOODS 
for all the family. THE REGENT STORE, 
Johnston & Macdonald, 1112-1114 15th St. 


CLEANING AND DYEING—Out of town 
orders solicited. Lace curtains cleaned, 
d0c pair up. McGUIRE CO, 


DRAUGHON’'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 1407- 
South Ervay. ‘Thoroughly’ satisfac- 
tory training. Investigate. 


FALL SUITS, Hats, Shirts and Neckwear 
for men and boys. 
DREYFUSS & SON. 


RODGERS-MEYERS FURNITURE CO. 
Good Quality Home Furnishings 
Furniture, Floor Coverings and Draperies 
of every variety. _ Prices ‘Most moderate, 
TAILORS—MEN’S REAL TAILORING— 
Popular prices. Suits $25.00 and _ up. 

H. MENCZER, 114 South Akard St. 


WESTERN 


_ ASTORIA, OREGON 


SKALLERUD & GUISS 
566 Commercial St. Phone 140 
DRY GOODS—CLOAKS—SUITS,! 


PORTLAND, OREGON _ 


CLOTHIERS—BUFFUM & PENDLETON 
—Benjuamin Clothes, Kuox and Stetson 
Hats. 311 Morrison St., Opp. postotiice. 


ETC. 


DIAMOND EXPERTS and jewelry of the 
highest quality at JAEGER BlhOS., 206 
Morrison st., between 3rd and 4th. 


DRY GOODS AND WEARING APPAREL, 
SKALLERUD & GUJSS. 
Corner Grand Ave. and East Burnside. 
FLORISTS—NIKLAS. & SON 


403 Morrison sf{., mear llth. Main 9%372-A- 
cr es. 725-31 Belmont 


GLOVES. HOSIE o. Umbrellas for men, 
women and child Agts. Phoenix Hos- 
iery. LENNON’ Si Morrison st., opp. P. O. 


AvALITY — sMITH & 
corner East’10th and Buruside Sts. 
Phones East | 417, B 1417, 


LAUNDERERS AND DRY CLEANERS. 
Try “The Home of Snowy Clothes’ Opera 
House Laundry. Main or A. 3170. | 


LUNCB—BALTIMORE DAIRY LUNCH- 
EON—Absolute pu rity and cleanliness. 
287 Wash. St., 326 Wash. St., 86 3 
3U3 Burnside St., 264 Morrison St., Bakery 
207 4th St. G. H. WATSON, Proprietor. 


PORT AS? PURE MILK & CREAM Co. 
“The Best Oregon Produces’’ 
Main 3182. A-1462. 3rd and Hoyt Sts. 


RESTAURANTS 
LEIGHTON’S DAIRY LUNCH 
; 332 Washington St. 


THE NEEDLECRAFT SHOP 
RIGHT DOWN TOWN 
842 Alder, near Broadway 


THE CHESTERBURY 
20th and Kearney Sts. 
Residential Hotel. Apartments 
Special attention to tourists 
Phones Mar. 784, A-4458. Miss E. M. Bowe 


THE J. K. GILL CO., Booksellers, Station- 
ers, Engravers and Complete Office Out- 
fitters. ° Third and _Alder Sts. 


“THE LITTLE JEWELRY SHOP, ia oes 
SMITH. High-grade Jewelry and Dia- 
monds 193 Broadway. 


SPOKANE, WASH. _ 


PAPLLALPLALLS 


FURRIER — BODENECK & JACOBS 
Largest Stock of the Northwest 
Remodeling and Repairing of Furs 
$30 Riverside Ave., opp. postoffice 


CORSETS—WADE CORSET SHOP 
MRS. FLEET COX, Manager 
106 ‘Hotel Té Touraine, Phone Main 3004. 


GR CERIES—BUSY BEE MERCANTILE 
co.—“THE QUALITY GROCERS” — 
Our own kitchen for bakery and delica- 
tessen products. Meat and sausage de- 

artment under expert supervision. 
reen produce fresh daily. irst-clags 
delivery everywhere. 714 and 716 Main 
ave. hones: Main 530 and A 2646. 


GROCERY—KING’S GROCERY 
Superior Goods, Service and Delivery. 
Call Max. 1439 or A 2257. 01427 Monroe. 


LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR—THE FLOR- 
ENCE UPSTAIRS STORE ky save you 
HALF or more on SUIT ay S, 
DRESSES and MIL LLINERY. ATS 

506-516 Mohawk ‘ide 


, trimmed for 50c. 
MIES—Maker of Fine Garments for Men. 
TAILOR—Dress garments a_ specialty. 
_ 221 Old National Bank. 


CO., 


—_——__——» 


“ 


——- —— 


SHOE REPAIRING — EASTERN SHOUL 
REPAIR FACTORY. “Yellow Front.” 
M. J. LAWLOR, Prop. Work calied for 
and delivered without extra charge. 
Phone Main 8453, 1527 Champa St. 


STORAGE, MOV ING, packing and shipping 
of household goods. The Benedict Ware- 
house & Transfer Co., 16th at Glenarm St. 


THE M. O'KEEFE JEW ELRY COMPANY, 
Mauufacturing Jewelers, Accurate Watch 
Repairing. A full line of high-grade Jew- 
elry. 827 15th St. Phone Main 6440. 


THE VALLEJO 


Residential Hotel. 1420 Logan St. 
Delightful rooms. Board reasonable rates 


SALEM, OREGON 


CLOTHING, Gents’ Peralébtane: Qa. sare; 
JOHNSON, Hats, Caps, Trunks, Valises, 
ete. Cleaning and pressing. Phone 47. 


COMMERCIAL BOOK STORE 
163 Commercial St. 
Books, Stationery, Office Supplies 
EVERYTHING IN HARDWAKE—Ray L. 
oe Co. Monarch und malleable 
Phone 191. 


ane es ku MILLINERY—MRS. Hi. PP. 
STITH, at “The Muples,” cor. Liberty 
and Chemeketa Sts. 


FOLASET FRONT LACE “CORSETS, | 
S << 
_ (Mrs. B. T. Swart), 115 Masonic ‘Temple. | 


guaranteed perfect fit. STYLE 
“IMPERIAL FURNITURE CQ, 


COMPLE'E HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
1i7 ( Liberty | St. 


If PAYS to trade at rERRY’ S—THE 
REXALL STORK. Maximum Rubber 
Goods. Violet Dulce Toilet Preparations. 
115 S. Commercial St. 


L. M. BUGGS & CO., Quality Grocers. Best 
goods for right prices. Vhone Main 311. 
197 So. Commercial St. 

THE SPA CONFECTIONERY 
The store of quality and service, 
Twenty years’ experience. 
U. G. SHIPLEY CoO, 
Outfitters to Women, Misses aud Children. 
145-47 State St. 

SPECIAL AGENTS FOR “HANA 
SHOES.” High-class subetetnas 
PRICE SHOE CU., 826 State St. 

STOCKTON — General Department Store. 


Women's Ready-to-Wear Garments, Dry 
Goods, Notions, Men's Clothing, _Shoes. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


AN 


CAFETERIA—BIRD’S 
A retined place to eat, 
Union Street. Opposite Postoffice. 


COAL—Clean Coal, Prompt Service, Cor- 
rect Weight, Right Price. OCCIDENTAL 
FUEL CO., Elliott 320. 

DEPARTMENT STORED 
Exclusive agents for 
World famous Hartman Trunks, 
Mme. Lyra Corsets, 
_Dugan & Hudson Shoe—J. Hoare & Co. 
Cut Glass. FRASER-PATERSON CO. 


DYEING — PANTORIUM DYE WORKS — 
Downtown oftice, 1419 Fourth Ave. Phone 
Main i 7680. Wagon will call, ’ 


oo _——_—— 


EAGLE PAINT CO. Main 1588. We will 
paint or paper your uome. Interior 
Wecorators. Try us. Prompt work. 
Prices reasonable. 112 Columbia St., rear. 


JEWELKY, DIAMONDS and WATCHES 
GRAHAM & VICTOR, 

Main 4320. 821 Second Ave. 
LAUNDRY — CITY OF PARIS FRENCH 
HAND LAUNDRY. Tel. East 2299. 
Shirts Nicely Hand Laundered. 
LAUNDRY—SUPPLY LAUNDRY CO, 
“YOUR FAMILY LAUNDRY.” 

Phone Elliott 2201. 


“LAUNDRY — NELSON’S — LAUNDRY” 
724 Howell St. 
Phone Main 479, 
PRINTING OF QUALITY—Bushell 
it. Moderate’ prices. ACME 
1007 Third Ave. Main 1997, 


TAILORING—J. M. CUNNINGHAM, Mer- 
chant Tailor, suite 203, Traders’ 'Bldg., 
N. W. cor. Third Ave. ‘and Marion St. 


W. F. LARNE, JEWELER, 
Guaranteed Watch and Jewelry Repairing. 
East 6540. 


1619 Westlake A Ave. 


does 
PRESS, 


—_— 


BOISE, IDAHO 


ELOF ANDERSON 
“MERCHANT TAILOR” 
Owyhee Hotel Building 


HOTEL MANITOU, 
FRED L. JOHNSON, Prop. 
1008 Main St. 
THE MODE, LTD., Department Store. 


Monitors of Fashion and Good Goods, 
Situated right in the heart of the city. 


PRINTING — UNION PRINTING CO. B. 
D. Furman Fine job printing. 
Tel. Main 2362 and A 1532. 414 _Ist Ave.» 


THE CRESCENT, Spokane’s Greatest 
Store. For 25 yeafs this name has meant 
style, service, satisfaction. 


THE CRESCENT Store for Men, o erated 


with careful regard to style, qual ty and 
service. Cores Main and Wall sts. 


TRANSFER ahd STORAGE—THE CATER 
CO. For moving vans and pas gage wag- 
ons. Webhurry. Tel. Main 3285 or A-3!’85. 


OMAHA, NEB 


PHOTOS OF QUALITY 
SANDBERG & EITNER 
107 So. Sixteenth. St. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA _ 


CUT FLOWERS 
J. C. RENNISON CO, 
FLORISTS 


FOR DIAMONDS, Cross & Crown Jewellery 
and Cut Glass send for our catalogue. 
THORPD & CoO., Jewellers. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


WESTERN 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


CLP LP LOLOLOLODPOLOLOLODPOPIIL_LO_LEPPL_LL_PO°ULLEQL ELPA a 
COAL, ann AND HARDWARE 
ROWN & NASSIE 
. * College Bete Ashby Ph. Berk. 8700 


GROCERIES—SUNSET GROCERY CO.— 
rope .? our own bakery. Shattuck 
Ave, and ttridge St. Tel. Berk. 6295. 


TEMPLE OF FINE ARTS 
on ve Frames, Art Goods 
H. OFFIELD, 2036 Shattuck 


‘AUTO ACCESSORIES, 


THE | 


PASADENA, CAL. 


BOOTS AND SHOF 
FRED T. HUGGINS 
149 East Colorado St. 


COATS—SUITS—DRESSES 
Skirts, Waists and Millinery. THH QUAL- 
ITY SHOP, The Central Bldg. Col. 3229. 


CONFECTIONERS—Skillen & Skillen, the 
high-grade confectioners of Pasadena, 
Fancy Pastry, Ice Cream and Soda. Try 
our superb Lunches; also evening and 
Sunday Dinners. 

DRY GOODS AND LADIES’ 

TO W R,. 
T. W. MATHER CoO., Inc. 

ENGRAVING— STATIONERY—PRINTING 


READY 


173 East Colorado St. 


FLOWER SHOP—ELDRED’S, 170 Bast 
Colorado St. Phone F. O. 227. Mail and 
telegraph orders promptly delivered. 


LADIES’ TAILOR and Habit Maker. J. 
TILANDY, 392 E. sag apannengs St., b, ORS Ho- 
tel Maryland. Telephone F 


MILLINERY—HOWARTER 
Exclusive Millinery 
292 E. Colorado St. Phone Col. 544 


PLUMBING, JOBBING, REPAIRING, GAS 
FITTING J. W. ARNI, 258 Franklin 
Ave. iene F. O. 6. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ARNOLD ROSS, successor to H. meek “& 
Sons, trunks, bugs, leather goods and 
Specialties. 221 W. Second St, 


tires, Prest-O-Lite 
service, vulcanizing. D. FOSTER, 
223 Vermont ave.; Home 269247. 


WESTERN 


WESTERN 


_LOS ANGELES (Cont) 


SANTA BARBARA (Cont.) 


SHOES—WALKE- OVER BOOT SHOPS | 
612 S. Broadway (next Story Bldg.) 


359 S. Spring (cor. Fourth) 


SHOES 
GUDE’S GOOD FOOTWEAR 
537 South Broadway 
STORING AND SHIPPING—RBekins Fire- 
proof weeeee, Ship pping Household Goods 
at uced rates. ast and west bound. 


TAILOR—EDWIN HARTLEY 
MEN’S TAILOR 
Right Clothes at Right Prices 
204-5 Lissner Bldg., 524 8S. Spring St. 


TAILORS 
HENRY G. KROHN CO. 
= West Fifth at Broadway. 
AILOR AND DRAPER, 
OLIVER D. MILSOM—Tel. A-5488. 
508-9 Delta Bldg., 426 So. Spring St. 


HIGH CLASS APPAREL FOR 
RENWITH’S wos 
EXCLUSIVE DRY GOODS NOVELTIES 


i pd i 
a es, Repairing 
State St. ake 


L. EA 
Jewelry, we * 


MICHEL A. EVY 
SHOES AND REP LPATRING HOSIERY 
Phones 121 830 State St 


SMITH VARIETY STORE 
Furnishings, Jewelry, Notions, Crockery, 
Glassware—810 State St. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK and 
SANTA wreorm 

SAVINGS AND OAN 
Combined Capital and Surplus 
Combined Resources .......... 


P S500 000. 
0000-08 


" TAILOR—NEW STOCK 
HENRY A. BECK 
508-9 O. T. Johnson Bldg., Broadway at 4th 


VIDAMAR RESTAURANT 
108 W. Tenth SBt., 
Bet. 


Se Main and Broadway. 
WATCHMAKER—N. PEDERSEN, 501 Title 
Guarantee Bldg. F. 7337. Before buying 


_ or selling a diamond consult me. 


WATCH REPAIRING — High-class work 
at reasonable prices. C. H. BRIGDEN, 
318 W. Third St. F-1117. Main 6459. 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 


A. C. WALKER 
ELECTRIC GARAGE, 
352 American Ave. Phones Pac. 693. H-43. 


A NEW STORE with a new stock direct 
from the mills. The Vinson Wall gy 
House, 135 E. Broadway. H.15S, S. 8S. 130. 


BANK—CITY NATIONAL 
American Ave., at Broadway. 
The Bank of Quality and Courtesy. 
COMMERCI AL, SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


BENNETT HARDWARE CuU., 115-119 E. 
Broadway—Hardware, Garland Stoves, 
Housefurnishings of all kinds. S. 
47-J. Home 835. 


CAFETERIA—KENNEBEC 
A Good Place to Eat 
137 West Ocean Avenue, 


DE HOLLAND INN, 27 Pine Ave. 
Luncheon 12:’to 2. Dinner 5 to 8 
Ices and Fine Confections 
DEPENDABLE FIRE INSURANCE, | 
REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 
CLARE L. WILLIAMS, 

318 First Nat. Bank Bldg. S. S. 89 


AUTOMOBILE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
MORTGAGES, INVESTME NTS. 
E. W. McAFEE 
931-932 L. A. Investment bldg. Phone A-5777 


BANK—CITIZEN’ S NATIONAL 
Third and Main Sts., Los Augeles 
Capital $1,500,000. Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $740, 000. Resources $14,200,000. 


BARBER SHOP—Second Floor Union Oil 
Lidg. Hair Cutting, dc. Children’s 
Hair Cutting. Manicuring. 


BOOS BROS., CAFETERIAS 
436-42 South Hill St. 
321 West Fifth St. 
648 South Broadway 
328 South Broadway — 


CAT ETERIA—SHAY’ Ss CAFETERIA 
600 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 


COAL AND W OOD—ALASKA COAL CO. 
Emmett Y.‘Murray, Secy. and ‘Treas. 
Phove F 5056. Main 7983. 800 Keller St. 


CLEANING—PRESSING—REPAIRING 
ARTHUR L,. EATON, Tailor 
_ 431 8. Hill, Suite 110.' A 3916. 


CURTAIN CLEANING — Peerless Curtain 
Cleaning Co., 1077 W. Washington St. 
Both lhones: Home 23136, West 1375, 


CUSTOM BOOTMAKER 
CARL NELSON. SHOE REPAIRING. 
439 So. Hill Street 


DELICATESSEN AND RESTAURANT 
THE WESTLAKE, 696 S. Alvarado St. 
Continuous Service from 6:15 A. M. to 
sr. M&M. Strictly Home Cooking 


| ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS — GANS 


BROS. RKetail Stores, 718 8S. Hill St. 211 


N. Main St. A&s742. Main 1933. 
FINE. A RTS— Designed of Period Furni- 
ture. Interior Decoration. Framing. 
ANDRE W G. PAUL, 1305 8. Figueroa. 23539 


"_ FLORISTS—FREEMAN-LEWIS 
“Courteous Always” 
Main 1541. EB 2738 


212 W. ith St. 

FIRE INSURANCE LOANS—Represent- 
ing one of the largest fire compuanies in 
the world. UNION MORTGAGE SYN- 
DICATE. H. J. Benedict, Manager, 338 
_H. Ww. Hellman Bidg. Main 998. fF 1986, 
‘GROCERS—R ALPH GROCERY Co. 

“Sells for Less” 
631-3-5 S. Spring Pico and Normandie 


HOSIERY—FIBRE SILK 
Write for Catalog. 
EDNA M. KINNEY, 502 Laughlin Bldg. _ 


INSURANCE 
A-3444. C. 8S. VAN BRUNDT. Main 3637. 
Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., 624 S. Spring. 
JEWELRY SHOP—WM. H. LESSNER’S, 
Maker of High-Grade Jewelry 
407 Title Guarantee Bldg. A- 1824. 


JEWELERS—H. B. “H CO 


CROUCH CO. 

Makers of Exclusive Hand-made Jewelry. 
Special Order Work a Specialty. 758 
Hill st., Los Angeles, Cal. Tel. F-1779. 


LADIES’ GOWNS AND FANCY COATS, 
MME. WOOLLEY. 

410-412 Hamburger Bldg. F-2410, _ 

H. SHIM- 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS—GEO. 
MIN, 218 West Third St. High Grade 
Goods at Moderate Prices. 


MEN’S CLOTHING — CHESTERFIELD 
CLOTHES satisfy every demand of good 
dressers. Webb-Fisher Co., 3298. Spring. 


wea —— 


MEN’S TAILOR—J. H. HALLER 
Suits from $30 upward , 
627-28 Grosse se Bidg., 124 W. V. Sixth St. 


MILLINERY — CHAPPELL-COUGHLAN 
CO., Importers of Fine Hats and Noev- 
elties. South Broadway. 


MILLINERY oY ale 
I. M. BE 


_ 614 South Hill St. 


MILLINERY—MARVEL 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MILLINERY 
HOUSE IN LOS ANGELES 
A 1999—Main 5463 241-43 So. Broadway 


MILLINERY--MODE MILLINERY 
2692 W. Pico St., near El Molino St 
Phone West 917 


MILLINERY—TRUITT. Uxclusive styles; 
moderately priced. rset Alexandria. 
_ 21) 19 W. Fifth st. 


MYER SIEGEL & CoO. 
5 So. Broadway 
Women’s and Children’s "Gnieieate 
At Moderate Prices 


MUwATIGRAPHING, Notary — Reliable of- 
fice help furnished. A Main 2828. 
SAUNDERS-WALTERS STENOGRAPEY 
IC CO., 524-526 Homer Laughlin Bldg. _ 


PHOTOGRAT ee myrepeber ot of 
our Town Is ES 
To a Chocolate Shop Bid 
217 West 6 6th St. Phone F F 2 


PORTRAITS—HEMENWAY 
710 Auditorium Building 
Broadway 3839 Home A-1323 


PRINTING -SIRELEY & ELSON PRINT- 
NG CO., Inc. E. J. Elson—c. E. Bireley. 
A. 1671. 134- 140 S. Hill St. Main 1671. 


PRINTING — BOLTON PRINTING CO, 
FB 692 04 EK. Fourth St.—Main 5213 
Rush Orders a Specialty. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS and Fire Insur- 
ance. FRED M. WELLS, 70 Union Oil 
Bldg. A 5737. Mn. 1175. 


REAL ESTATE, Loans, ARNE Be L. —_ 
Insurance. R. 8S. STBRA 
Van Nuys Bidg. ik 4678. 


F-75738 __ 


CAFETERIA—SHAY’S 
nearing Delicious Home-Cooked Foods 
Opposite Postoffice, 341 South Main St. 
GRAY’S TWENTY DOLLAR SUIT 
HOUSE for men. The store that never 
cuts the price. 
South Main Street. 


REAL ESTATE, investments in business 
property, vacant, improved, jncome sy % 
erty, lots and fine residences. 
DOLTON & CoO.. 600 Lankershim Bldg. 


SHOES—INNES SHOE COMPANY 
BEST IN FOOTWEAR AND HOSE 
A-6074 268 South Broadway Main 3101 


DOWNS FURNITURE CO.—Buy, rent, sell 
or exchange all kinds of furniture. 334 
Pine Ave, 


FURNISHINGS AND HATS FOR ~ MBN 
“THE TOGGERY” 
132 W. Ocean Ave. Home 6184, 


JEWELER—H. C. THOMPSON ey 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Fine Repairing. 
11 Pine Ave. Phone 14462. 


PRINTING FOR LONG BEACH PEOPLE 
Best work of all kinds; book binding. 
GALER’S, 246 Pacific Ave, 


PURYEAR’S CASH GROCERY, | 
119 . Broadway. 
THAT BIG, CLEAN STORE. 


SHOES—COVER SHOE COMPANY 
Sell Shoe Satisfaction, 
113 W. First St. 


SOFT WATER LAUNDRY CO. Works 
Anaheim and Daisy Ave. Branch office 37 
Pine Ave. Phones H 733, S. S. Main 472. 
THE ARK—FURNITURE, 
Go-carts, Stoves, Quilts, Rugs, Carpets. 
156 American Ave. Phones H 294, Pac 711 


THE CALIPORNIA DRY GOODS CO. 
501 Pine. Where everything is just as 
good for less. T. J. UTT 


F. B. SILVERWOOD’'S, 124 Pisa. 
The home of Hart, Shaffner & Marx Clothes 
Clothing, | Furnishings and Hats, 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES 
For. Sale or Rent. Repairs and Needles 
for all makes, by mail. 
236: Pine. Phones 223 


THE ADVANCE CLOAK & SUIT SHOP— 
Exclusive smartness in ladies’ and misses’ 
_ apparel. 127 Pine Ave. 


THE MERCANTILE CO. 
Where Quality and Service 
__are supreme factors. 


THE NATIONAL’ BANK OF EL LONG 
BEACH, Capital $150,000. Surplus 
$115,000. The accommodating bank, 


WILL be pleased to meet you at. Krystal 
Kafeteria on the roof. 216 W. Ocean Ave. 
Quality & service assured. W. J. Nethery. 


OAKLAND, CAL. __ 


ON ll al 
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ARTS . AND CRAFT—Kodak Finishing, 
Enlarging, Picture Framing 
COOK AND COOK, 543 i6th St. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLECRAFT—Artis- 
tic, individual designs and materials. 
Mail orders solicited. Estab. 15 years. 
EMMA R. ILSEN, 14th, at Grove. 


GIRARD PIANO CO. 
ENTIRE THIRD FLOOR 
617-519 14th St. Oakland 
GROCERIES—LITZ & RESSEGINE— 
Good delicatessen in connection; home 
_ baking. 5398 Grove at 54th. Pied. 795. 


—--—-+ +--+ — 


GROCERIES—SUNSET GROCERY CO. 
Daily delivery, Oakland and Berkeley 
Phones = Berkeley 2295, Oakland 567 


C. CAPWELL CO 
DEPARTMEN® STORE 
60 Departments, including Bargain Base- 
ment, Restaurant and Children’s Play- 
room. Clay, 14th and 15th Sts. 
LAUNDRY—CRYSTAL LAUNDRY CO. 
‘Quality first’ work; prompt delivery 
2307 Chestnut St. Phene Oakland 1468 
MEATS—WOODLAND MARKET 
F. WHITEHOUSE, PROP. 

5603 _COLLEGE AVE. PIED. 408 
MEAT DEPT., OAKLAND MARKET | 
12th St. just east of Broadway 
Where Quality, Prices and Service Meet 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
Dealers in Fine W ‘all Papers 
J. LLEWELLYN CO., 1635 Bdway. Oak.1108 
PORTRAITS BY PHOTOGRAPHY 
GRACE G. HARVEY 
Sherman Clay Co Blidg., 14th & Clay Sts. 


SANTA ANA, CAL. 


ALL KINDS OF IRRIGATION AND 
PUMPING MACHINERY. HORTON- 
HEMSTOCK CoO., 519 No. Main St. 

ART,NOVELTIES and Curios cane and 
Faticy Goods. MERIGOLD BROS., Odd 
Fellows bidg, N. Main St. Pipes 944-W. 

CLOTHING FURNISHINGS AND HATS 

For Men and Boys. 
HILL, CARDEN & CO., 112 W. 4th St. 

CRESCENT HARDWARE CO., 208 B. 4th 
St. —Builders’ Hardware, Stoves and Well 
Casing. Both phones 123. 

FURNITURE AND CARPETS. 
HORTON-SPURGEON FURNITURE Co., 
Corner 4th and Spurgeon. 

GEO. A. EDGAR — Choice Groceries, 
Crockery ete. 114 E. 4th St. Both 

phones 25. 31 years in business. 

HOSE, “kind that wear.” Underwear, 
ornate and Hair Goods. MRS. CORA 

CAVINS, 408 N. Main St. 
SEWELERS—J. H. PADGHAM & 8O 
4 106 East Fourth St. ae CO. 
Phones: Home 96, Sunset 200. 


JEWELRY AND PIANOS — CARL G. 
STROCK. Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Edison Phonographs and Piano 

OLDSMOBILE AND HUDSON Mi 
CARS. C. E. ISAACSON .& "tour 
Orange County Distributors. . 

THE CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 

Cor. 4th and Bush St. BANK, 
your patronage solicited. 
SANTA ANA BOOK STORRB, 
Printers and Stationers, 104 W. 4th St. 
Phones: Pacific 97, Home 507. 


THE ,MODERN DRY CLEANING CO., 519 
N. Main St. Sunset 168. Home 420. Work 
_ealled for and delivered. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 


CLOTHING 
THE GREAT WARDROBE 
The Good Things in Clothes for Men and 
5 ee Hats and Coats for Ladies 
W. HE! HERZOG—Painting, Decorati 
Paints, Oils, are Wall Paper, Jap-a- 
2 State Street 
GROGHRIES —SIEHES 4 grocery since 
1891. Dependable eatables and ood ser- 
vice. 827 State St. Both phones 44. 


THE RAINEY 
Welcomes desirable guests. Good cuisine: 
comfortable rooms; weekly rates on ap- 
plication. 1331 Santa a Bar ara St. 


ee ee 


SANT A CRUZ, CAL, _ 


CARPETS, Linoleums, Stoves, Pianos, Wall ° 
Papers. Complete House Furnishers. 
_ PACIFIC COAST FURNITURE CO. 


MEAT 
Independent Market. 
| Oe Motto: “Quality and Service.” 


MILLINERY 
Exclusive and Smart Styles 
MISS KATE HANDLEY 


RAINCOATS ao it have style and keep one 
dry—$3.: 25. 
SE SIDE TOGGERY 


___SAN DIEGO, CAL. _ 


1915] EN TALS. Apartments & houses, 
furnished or unfurnished, any price, an 
size. Make a apes reservations early. Sen 

for list desirable locations. SAN 

DIEGO SECURITIES COMPANY, Tim- 

ken Building, 6th & E Sts. 


CAFETERIAS— The Morgan Cafeterias, 6th 
St., mear C; 2d St. near D; San Diego's 
best for quality and quick service, 


CLARK—Importers and Ladies’ Hatter, 
Masonic Temple, 1401 Fifth St. 
Home e phone 1988. Main 5055. 

 QLEA ANERS 

LORY PARISIAN CLEANING CO.—We 

are the oldest, largest, best equipped and 

most reliable French Cleaners and Dyers 
in San Diego. Central office, 1114 Third, 
coe.. GC. paeanee Bldg. Phoue 


\ 


Savoy 
Pacific—Main 


CONFECTIONERY, Catering 
BOUR CONFECTIONERY CO., 1060 Stk 
_ Ice cream, catering, table decorations. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 
. E. SHAFFER ELECTRICAL CO.,, 
1066 Sixth St. Both phones 3242. 


etc.—_BAR. 


HELL 
FIVE MONEY-SAVING CASH STORES 
Make a specialty of California Products: 
Evaporated Fruits, Nuts, Olives and 
Olive Oil.. Write for Price List 
847 to 849 6th Street 


HAIRDRESSING, Manufacturing, Sham. 
pooing, Manicuring. Bertha Wilson, 408 
__ Seripps Bldg. Tel. Main 5460. Home 1109, 


HARDWARE AND STOVES—The finest 
plant in the West devoted to hardware, 


ete. HAZARD, GOULD & CO. 


LAUNDRY — MUNGER’S LAUNDRY CO. 
of San Diego. Works 16th and Logan. 
Phones 2153 and Main 3836. “Get it done 
the Munger way.” 


PRINTING FOR SAN DIEGO PEOPLE 
the best there is. THE CRELLER 
_ PRESS, 424 F St. Home phone 1825, 


SUPPLIES—TIRES—TIRE REPAIRING 
Service—AUTO TIRE COMPAN Y—Service 
Fifth St., at A 


THE BOSTON STORE, Fifth and Cc, 
Women’s and Children’s Garments, 
Dry ‘ Goods and Notions. 


THE ROYAL SHOP. Tailoring for La- 
dies and Gentlemen. Cleaning and Re- 
finishing. 216 West a St. Main 1866. 


ee eee 


_ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ALi, WiGS we ‘make defy detection; tas 
dies’ hair work and goods. + LED- 
_ ERER, R, 1809 Fillmore. Est. 1866, 


ANCHOK | KEALTY COMPANY 
a De =e Pres. H. Van Bergen, Secy. 
0y-17 Monadnock Bldg 
City & Counts , Realty, Loans, “insurance 
ARCHITECT 
WILLIAM A. NEWMAN 
Hewes Bidg., Market and Sixth Sts. 

Correspondence invited 


BOARD AND ROOM. Sun, heat, piano. 
Home cooking. REAS, 1521 Sutter. Tel, 
Fillmore 234. Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Blair. 


BOOS | BROS. C. CAFETERIA Se | 
ar 

er | GOOD PLACE to EAT” 

CAFETERIA—VICTORIA ae ETERIA 
133 Powell Stree 
BEST QUALITY HOME COOKED FOOD 
CALIFORNIA LANDS 

Investments—Suburban Homes—Orchards 
R. H. BROTHERTON, 418 Monadnock big. 


a ee 


CHAMBERLIN & CO., 660 Market, oppo- 
site Palace Hotel. San Francisco prop- 
erty. California lands. 


CORSETS—Call a SPIRELLA corsetiere 
to your home without obligation. SUT- 
TER 2456. Shop, 118 Geary, 4th floor. 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA. 
762 Market St., Phelan Buildin 
Invites your attention for cooking, clean- 
liness and service 


EDISON SHOP—J. S. BALEY, Manager. 
Edison diamond-disc phonographs and 
records. 235 Geary St., Union 


GLOVES OF CUALITY 
THE GLOVE SHOP 
Ios. A. ORR CoO.,. 105 Grant Ave. 


HHH AAA TTT SSS 
TOM DILLON 
Milliner for Men 
720 MARKET ST.—43 GEARY 
HHH AAA TTT SSS 


_ PORTRAITS BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


ASSONVILLE 
Sachs Building, 140 Geary Street 


REAL ESTATE—Attractive Mg and coun- 
try properties. 2460 Unio 
13 ) BOWMAN 
Co. 


MRS. GEO. F. (Mar; 
“ 


RICHARD VALENTINE 
Frank W. Peters, Ma 
Met FINE TAILORI 
MPORTER OF WOOLENS 
189 O'Farrell Street, near Orpheum 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TAILOR—MEN’S SUITS TO ORDER 
. CLEMENTS 
1030 Polk St. Phone Frank. 5253 


TRUNKS—Leather Goods, Ladies’ Hand 
Bags. OPPENHEIMER, The Trunk- 
man, 758 Market St., Phelan Block. 


PUNO SUN Re airing & and C. BRIS 
tside orders solicited 
UNSER 1828 Pine St. oaatia Fill. 16 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


SPRINGS, INC. 
Hats and Furnishings te een 
| Boys. V Women’s Coats an 


Clothing, 
_ and 


Patrons of This Advertising 
Will note that 


SHOPS OF QUALITY 
ADVERTISING 


From Merchants in 


Eastern U. S. and Canada 


ears each Tuesday, Thursday and 
App Saturday. .: ‘ 


Shops of Quality advertising from 
Central and Western U. S. 
Appears each Monee Wednesday and 


This et pen = costs 10c per 
line and is placed under annual 
contract. No advertisemen is 
accepted for less than 8 lines. 
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_ Widening of Streets and Some 
New Ones Urged by Commis- 
‘sion That Has Been Studying 
Ways to Relieve Congestion 


—— 


a “BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—A change in 
«the location of the Stratford avenue 
Sop the widening of streets and build- 
of new ones are urged in the report 
the city plan commission which has 
a .. studying ways and means of re- 
- lieving congestion of traffic. What 
eee sly commends the plans as pro- 
_ posed by the commission is that they 
are designed to meet not only the needs 
of the present but those of the distant 
future. If carried out they will make 
_ unnecessary radical new readjustments 
+ in later years when business and popula- 
tion shall have greatly increased; in 
other words, additional streets and ad- 
ditional bridges may be required from 
time to time, but their construction will 
amply supplement and not interfere with 
what is to be done now. 

The present plans are not in any sense 
the result of guesswork. This is in- 
dicated, for example, in the fact that 
recommendations for the bridge were 
_ based on a careful traffic count made on 
_ two successive days. This count was not 


_ merely an enumeration of the teams and 


_ persons crossing the bridge, but also 
_ took into consideration where the traffic 
_ Came from, the streets by which it ap- 
_ proached the bridge and its destination. 
This data was carefully analyzed and 
_ from the analysis the commission made 
_ this report: “We recommend a width of 
_ 80 feet, sub-divided into a 54-foot road- 
| way and two 13 foot sidewalks.” In 
_ @nswering the argument that a roadway 
_ Of 36 feet would do just as well, inas- 
much as London bridge, with a much 
' greater volume of traffic, is even less 
' than 36 feet wide, the commission 
_ stated: “London bridge has no draw- 
_ bridge and no car tracks, and its traf- 
fie until recently must have consisted 
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Caden N. J., county court house building 


PARKS FIRST ITEM IN CIVIC 
IMPROVEMENT OF WICHITA 


BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE DELAWARE 
IS CAMDEN HOPE 


Plans Are Filed for Memorial 
Structure Between New Jersey 
Municipality and Philadelphia 
Shore Now Reached by Ferries 


“CAMDEN, N. J.—Camden is looking 
forward to favorable action by the fed- 


General Clean-Up Day Later Introduced Through Influ- 
ence of Women’s Clubs—Outdoor Places Estab- 
lished in Natural Groves Along Banks of Rivers 


WICHITA, ' Kan. — Being situated 
where two rivers and a crooked creek met 
in the midst of a far rolling prairie, 
Wichita’s first civic improvement was to 
establish parks, in the natural groves 
along the rivers’ banks. Later came fhe 
introduction of the general clean-up 


the sheltered ones were 300 more than 
the first year, but the number assisted 
to employment was increased four times. 
Work is obtained either in the house or 
outside. A bath and clean bed cost 10 
cents, and other things in proportion. 
Groceries and clothes may be purchased 
at low cost. 


} 


Classified 


Advertisements 


REAL ESTATE—NEW 1 YORK 


Business Prop e erty. 
FOR EXCHANG YORK 
ay Nd oe 


128 e. 25th st., between 4th and Lexing- 
ton; apy im 
block oe some the best wholesale mer- 
¢cantile modern oe in New York 
city; 15%4x60 ft.; 3-story brick; price $20,- 
0007 mortgage $90 000, 2% years, 5%; want 
clear, desirable intome Chi property 

or good vacant for equity. PER 
RICH, _317 Title & Trust Bidg., Chicago. 


mproving in value; within ! 


| | Dr. Esenwein Dept. 371, Springfield, Mass. 


. EDUCATIONAL 


H OUSEHOLD NEEDS _ 


i) tory, form 
wad the be Bhort: Story 1 ta as ie 
Beenwein, for pease 
cotts. Over one h 
urses under | 
own, Cornell 
250- Page ety - 
3 me Ghataiionte 


fending 


REAL ESTATE 


Farm and Country ‘Homes—New c cata- 
logue just issued; free. BRECK’S REAL 
ESTATE AGENCY, $1 North Market st. 


REAL ESTATE—FLORIDA " 


WE HAV] about auctes of extra | 
fine citrus laid in smalt tracts near Winter 
Haven ane Lake Alfred, Florida. Price 
from to $80 per acre. We guarantee 
it first-class. THE G. & HALL CO., w4 


Giddens Bidg., Tampa, Fila. _ 


dry work an@ sewing offer some -ways in 
which hecessities may be bought, This 
office is now standardized, conforming to 
the system of the national 
Every applicant is registered and investi- 
gated; at present there are 1426 of these 
caseyrecords ready to inform an indi-, 
vidual, city, or county, of the worthiness: 


society. 


of any one. A professional is thus easily 


known and traced. 


In the day nursery and kindergarten, 
children are cared for and taught while 
the mothers work, either at the House 
or outside, | 

Wichita’s ‘board of health is now re- 
sponsible for every day being “clean-up 
day,” and a movement has been started 
to have all vacatit lots planted with 
alfalfa. ‘ 

The art work of Mrs. 0. A. Keach, in 
the Twentieth Oentury Club, prepared 
the way for two art exhibits—one 
through that organization, the other 
through Mrs. R.-P. Murdock and the Bus- 
\iness Men’s Association. Mrs, Murdock 
also induced Alvah Parsons, president of 
the New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, to deliver two lectures on art 
as applied to a city and ite buildings. 

Through the work of .the Business 
Men’s Association, Tetrazzini and Mary 
Garden, with their grand opera compa- 


nies, came to the city. Through others, |- 


the finest of concert musicians have been 


APARTMENTS T TO LET 


PALS AA PRP L LPS 


WORCESTER -Mass++Furnished apart- 
ment for rent; 7 rooms; opposite beauti- 
tful park; antique furniture: family going 
South for one stay; rent reasonable: ref- 
erences required; possession &bout Dec. 
1. Adress 8 3, Monitor Office, Boston. 


THREE outside sunny rooms, kitchen 
and bath, fully furnished, Hemenway st.; 
nlso front room ip a small apartment, 
Gainsboro st.; $4. Information 110 Gains- 
boro st., Suite 1. Tel. _B. _B. 112 R. 


— 


"STORES AND _OFFICES TO LET 


-TWO FINE STORES _ 
On Boylston St. 


(now 5th ave. of Bos- 
ton), splendid show windows; also photo- 
artist’s studio and living ®hambers;: mod- 
ern conveniences; rent reasonable. Allen 
Hall Bldg., 384 Boylston s' st., Boston. 


Sass not above deoag ed Soa te aan 
long between the teeth—or close te the 
gums. It cleantses so thoroughly it reaches 
all parts of the tooth enamel, and leaves 
the mouth clean, sweet and refreshed. In- 
dorsed by dentists.’ 25 cents. Burrill’s 
Tooth Preparations are marketed in two 
forms: Burrill’s Téeth Powder in large 
glass bottles with eeonomic top—and Bur- 
rill’s Tooth Paste in well made large size 
tubes. NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY 
co., LYNN, MASS, 


__ ROOMS: 

NEAR “COMMONWEALTH AVE. All. 
ston—Sunny front room, light housekeep- 
ing or breakfasts iven: 15 min. from 
Park st.; furnished $5, unfurnished $4. 17 
Radcliffe rd., 


suite 7 


PIANOS 


~~ ~ 


: MY mahogany upt. piane, almost new; 
is a bargain at $150. H. W. WELCH, 
248 Putnam ave., Cambridge. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Bere SNOES 


S H © E S "i Faraily 


R. C. BLACK | 
35 WHITEHALL STREET 
ATLANTA, GA, 
BOOKS 
BOOKS roth abies 
Stationery, Pictures, Wedding, Gifts. 


COLE BOOK-ART CO. 
__ 85 Whitehall St., ATLANTA 


PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 


STEPHENSON STUDIOS 


PLUMBIN G 


McMahon & Jaques 


Hardware, Paints and Oils 


Established 1890 
242 MASS, AVF, 


Tel. 420 B. B. 


ee 


BOSTON 
WOMEN’S SPECIALTIES 


anti 


e 
See our ATTRACTIVE HOIADAY 
PACKAGES now while first displayed. 
ro mee carried by your dealer let us 
ou how to get them. 
SEN INGS CO.~ Grand i. ..2 Mich. 


URS 
_A. B. FOTCH 


Rem dels. 218 Tremont Street, 
STON, MASS. Established 1888. * 


~ ANTIQUES 


A COLLECTION | worth nearly $40,000 
conSistin of antique Dutch furniture 
near! years old; antique Chinese 

includ ng a very rare: collection 


porce ain, 
of King’s blue, Javanese brass, silver- 


ss 


works, etc., is to be gold as a whole or in 
art. Address MRS. A. PRANGE, Kon- 
ngsplein, W. 2 Museum, Batavia, 
Java, — Dutch Neth, Indies. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


PBA AL LLL DOIG IV LSS IOI OIF FG SS 
: Sent Free. Dalnty, 
Christmas List Inexpensive, Fem nine 
ifts. Hairpin’: Folders, Handkerchief 
olders, Crocheted Needle Pads “Car- 
nation Pink” Crochet-Hook Tolders, 


eral government on plans which were 
filed within the last year for a bridge 
across the Delaware river between this 
city and Philadelphia, to be known as 
the “William Penn Memorial.” The 
need of such a structure is felt keenly 
here, six ferries now being the only 


largely of vehicles traveling at substan- 
tially uniform rates of speed. We be- 
Etieve, therefore, that on the Stratford 
avenue bridge, on account of the fixed 
_ tar tracks, the accumulation of vehicles, 
"whenever the draw is opened, the great 
| difference in speed of motor and ther 
_ vehicles, and the small saving in the cost 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Bell Phone Main 255 
s by appointment preferred 
HITEHALL, OVER es 


THE MISSES MEA 
ARTISTIC HOME PHOTOG: RAPHY 
E ailis st. Phone Ivy 3725 


56 E. 
TOILET ARTICLES 


L|[.Pv PLL LLL LO LD DPD PEAS LAP dA Pd 


CREAMS and | Toilet W aters—Headquar- 


day, for which one of the women’s clubs 
was responsible, and in which all the 
clubs of the City Federation were after- 
ward asked to cooperate. 

Linwood park, purchased in 1887, was 
the first of Wichita’s outdoor places. It 
naturally attracts picnic parties, though 


A huge wood pile, newsbuildings, laun-| secured each season. 


COMMENT OF OTHER EDITORS 


Philippine Possibilities 
FARGO (N. D.) FORUM—The Philip- 
pine islands can develop capacity to sus- 


Sittin 
aia 


—_*< 


vruw 


enough to supply their own ‘ables, but 
have a vast surplus to sell. If every 
gold dollar that is issued this year in the 


of @ narrower bridge, the roadway should 

be wide enough for two lines of cars 

and for two lines of vehicles on each 
| side, which would require about 54 feet.” 

The foresight evident in such state- 

_Ments as these is again apparent in the 

_ recommendations relating to approaches 

to the bridge. “There is little use in 

building a fine bridge,” declares the gom- 

"mission, “however wide and ample, if its 

g oaches are inadequate so that they 

_ become filled with traffic. On the bridge 

itself congestion will seldom occtr. But 

_the real test which marks the success 

or failure of bridge planning lies in the 

7 Eprovision made at each end for the con- 

_ venient and speedy reception and dis~ 

tribution of the traffic.” 

Wisdom is likewise evident in the 

eommission’s proposal that the new 

_ bridge be carried across the Pequonnock 

“river at right angles to the stream in- 

stead of in a diagonal direction. A 

_ bridge built at right angles more readily 

accommodates itself to water traffic, is 

easier to construct and is maintained 
and operated at less expense than a diag- 
onally placed structure. 

Ultimately, it is felt that a bridge at 

_ the foot of State street will also be ad- 

'Visable. Consequently in its plans the 

commission has mapped out approaches 

with both bridges in view. These ap- 
proaches are to be made by widening 
some of the streets and by the building 
of & new diagonal street, 80 feet wide, 
which would take a good share of the 

‘street travel in this particular district, 

d ined to or from the Fairfield avenue 

ob , Which is the name to be applied 

to ‘the structure that is to replace the 

Stratford avenue bridge. 

_ Later the commission is to propose 
ns for the whole waterfront and adja- 
mt territory on the east side, which 

“ought to mean if adopted, great benefit 

by reclamation of land and by a new 

‘layout of streets in this section. The 

“building of a new railroad station also 

to be considered in later reports, a 

ation which shall extend from Water 

eet to the river and be flanked on the 
h and south by the Fairfield avenue 
i State te street bridges. 


EMPHIS TO HOLD 
“SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRADE CONCLAVE. 


MEMPHIS—Business men of the South 
central West are to launch a cam- 
to promote trade with South 
“America at a conference to be held here 
Nov/ 19 and 20. The meeting has been 
‘ i by the Chambers of Commerce of 
oO igo and New Orleans and the Busi- 
Men’s Club of Memphis, and will 
ave as its object perfection of perma- 
nent organization to be known as the 
International Trade Conference of the 
M issippi Valley. Establishment of 
t portation routes to South America 
way of the Mississippi valley, pro- 
tion of trading companies to develop 
ntercontinental trade, perfection of a 
é exchange of credits and encour- 
nent of new industries to supply fur- 
South American demands will be 
specific purposes of the organization. 
_ J. J, Arnold, vice-president of the First 
Bank of Chicago, Will preside. 
he list of speakers will include Edwin 
*. Sweet, assistant secretary of the state 
nent of commerce; J} F. Farrel! 
the United States Steel Corporation 
John Barrett, director-general of the 
American Union. 
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means of reaching the Pennsylvania 
shore. 

Practically all the year around, fruite, 
berries, as well as many kinds of vege- 
tables flow from the Garden state into 
and through Camden to the markets be- 
yond, and daily the demand for a public 
bridge becomes more and more insistent. 

The original ferry, whose charter lim- 
ited the charge for passage to “one six- 
pence for man and horse or other beast,” 
was established in 1688. The ferries of 
today, which are controlled by a railroad 
company, are said to yield a profit of 
$200,000 annually. 

Camden perpetuates the name of the 
Duke of Camden, who was a friend of 
William Pitt. Founded_about 1682, it 
was incorporated as a city in 1828. The 
population has doubled within the past 
24 years and there are now about 100,- 
000 inhabitants. The past decade has 
seen many flourishing manufactories 
spring up here, and thousands of arti- 
sans now make steel pens, canned food 
products, , talking machines, linoleums 
and ships. The industries also include 
the manufacture of furniture leathers, 
paint, chemicals, cork and licorice. Up- 
ward of 20,000 people are constantly em- 
pleyed and the aggregate weekly wage 
exceeds $500,000. 

Camden’s chief public buildings in- 
clude the federal postoffice, the Y. M. C. 
A., the city hall, built in 1878 in the 
outskirts of the town, but now almost 
centrally located; the court house, built 
at an approximate cost of $800,000. A 
number of parks adorn the city proper. 

Owing to its proximity to the metro- 
politan city of Philadelphia, Camden has 
been somewhat slow in developing her 
arts and musical talent. Several of her 
suburbs are active along this line, and 
Collingswood, which adjoins Camden on 
the southeast, has become for several 
seasons the home of the Chautauqua and 
bids fair to be chosen as the location for 
a new state normal school. Lake New- 
ton, which extends to Camden, and 
Knight’s park of approximately 100 
acres help to account for the growth of 
this favored suburb from 2500 to 6500 
in about 10 years. Knights park is ded- 
jcated to the school children of surround- 
ing towns by the late E. C. Knight as a 
memorial to his mother, and sheds its 
blessing annually upon visiting thou- 
sands. 

Formerly a residential “ferry town,” 
Camden has risen rapidly in the scale of 
importance, from a “stepsister” to Phil- 
adelphia, to the rank of a place of im- 
portance. The original settlera were 
English and Irish Quakers. Every acre 
of ground was bought and paid for. The 
city includes about 5000 acres, and three 
of the doughty pioneers prospered 80 
well that it is said that every deed to 
Camden real estate can be traced back 
to a Cooper, a Mickle or a Kaighn. 

The earlier charts show the site of 
Camden to have been a densely wooded 
island, and in one portion the name of 
“Pyne Poynte” still lingers. A beauti- 
ful ravine with rivulets and lake is said 
to have originally formed the connecting 
link between Cooper river and Newton 
creek. In this ravine the poet, Walt 
Whitman, used to love to sit and write. 
One of the original yew trees brought 
back and planted by Elizabeth Haddon 
still grows by her old homestead in Had. 
donfield, four miles away, while others 
presented by her in 1704 to her old 
friend, Joha Kaighin, grew in Camder 
for over 200 years and have but recently 
disappeared. 


there are now seven other popular parks. 
Riverside park, bought in 1891, is the 
most popular on account of its beauty, 
size-and location. It was formed by con- 
necting three natural groves by means 
of two bridges; a dam was built, drives 
constructed, flower beds planted in a for- 
mal garden, a band stand erected, a zoo 
started, war relics collected, a lily pond 
planted, and Mayor Finlay Ross, the 
father of the parks, gave an ornamental 
fountain. 


Facilities for Enjoyment’ 
These have been improved at times, a 


new concrete dam having been con- 


modern, 
conveniences. 


houses, 
shelter 


completely 
and picnic 


wading pool, 
where there are many kinds of water 
fowl. 

A bathing beach was equipped at River- 
side in 1911, the opening being attended 
by 5000 people. The capacity of the 
bathhouse has since been increased to 
accommodate 150 women and 300 men, 
but it is often inadequate. 

In 1911, under Commissioner Leach, 
playground apparatus, consisting of 
swings, teeter boards, giant strides and 
slides, was placed in Riverside and three 
other parks, These facilities proved so 
popular that there is now a playground 
association ih charge of such work. A 
one-day campaign raised funds for new 
apparatus and expert supervision of five 
playgrounds. 

On account of its size and central loca- 
tion, the Mathewson pasture playground. 
which was opened in August, 1913, will 
have an athletic field connected with it. 
Running tracks, baseball, football, volley- 
ball and tennis will occupy the attention 
of the high school and older boys this 
summer. 

Wichita has a brick and concrete 
forum, seating 5500, which is free for all 
civic gatherings, and in May, 1914, will 
be used by 9600 school children for a 
pantomime show. 


Parent-Teacher Association 

In March, 1913, Mrs. Cooper King or- 
ganized the first parent-teacher associa- 
tion, a movement which has so grown in 
one year that there are now eight asso- 
ciations, the high school alone represent- 
ing 2000 families, Meeting every six 
weeks, this closer acquaintanceship and 
cooperation of parents 
means much for the progress of the chil- 
dren. The eight presidents form a coun- 
cil, which plans to federate with the 
National Congress of Mothers. A child 
welfare chapter was established May, 
1913, and meets once a month. It is 
comparatively small as yet, but is part 
of the national educational movement for 
the betterment of child life. 

Ten ladies of the Twentieth Century 
Club met in 1908 with Mrs. O, A. Keach, 
and by their efforts and encouragement 
enabled M. M. Woods to begin his plan 
of “Sedgwick House” in connection with 
an assOciated charities. This plan was 
considered very impractical, and was 
hard to finance, as its aim is to assist 
unfortunate or discouraged people to use- 
fulness, while ‘utterly blotting out pro- 
fessional begging and habitual poverty. 

With no fixed salary and the meager 
equipment of an old house, Mr. Woods 
began his work on June 7, 1908, The 
first year 600 homeless men, women and 
children were sheltered, and 1500 were 
helped to obtain employment. In 1913, 


and teachers/ 


tain a population of 40,000,000 instead 
of the 7,000,000 reported by the last cen- 
sus, according to President Waters of 
Kansas/ Agricultural College, who has 
just made an exhaustive survey of the 
island possibilities. He declares that at 
present the Filipino farmer is only one 
fifth as efficient as the Japanese. Japan, 
with 14,000,000 acres of land under 
cultivation, produces crops valued at $1,- 
000,000,000, while the Philippines with 
7,000,000, produces only $100,000,000, If 
the Filipino sugar growers were equal to 
their- Java neighbors, the Philippines 


| With the present acreage devoted to that 


| ld be se 1 
structed, and also two attractive rest industry would be second only to Cuba in 
affording | 


The acre as those of Japan, the islands would 


children ‘find enjoyment in a concrete: 
the zoo and large pond | 


cane sugar production. And if the rice 
lands were made to yield as much per 


be the greatest rice exporting country 
of the world instead of buying one 
fourth the amount annually consumed 
by the Filipino population. 


Neutrality Not Difficult 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER—Neu- 
trality has not been difficult. There are 
many individual Americans of German 
nativity or descent whoare by no means 
neutral fn their sympathies, and there are 
many non-German individuals who are 
outspoken partizans. Such men do not 
speak for the nation. The national 
attitude, voiced by President Wilson, 
remains that of the not unconcerned but 
quite disinterested observer. 


Depth of Panama Canal 

PROVIDENCE (R. I.) JOURNAL—Fhe 
rumor, which is probably untrue, that 
several British dreadnoughts have been 
sighted speeding towards the Panama 
canal, has led to speculation whether 
they could pass through it, the deepening 
of the éhannel for vessels that require 
more than 30 feet of water having been 
delayed by continued landslides, There 
is not a completed warship of any kind 
in the British navy that draws over 28 
feet of water, and only four that reach 
that draft. Five of our latest dréad- 
noughts draw 28% feet. Even the gigan- 
tic 31,400-ton Pennsylvania and the Ari- 
zona, now- under construction, are to 
draw only 28% feet. If there is a 30-foot 
depth now in the Panama canal there 
would seem to be no impediment to the 
passage through it of the entire Atlantic 
fleet, if the Hon. Josephus Daniels should 
see fit to order it into the Pacific. 


Room for the Belgians 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS — There is 
room in ottr vacant places for all of the 
Belgians who are able to come, and they 
would be a great addition to the indus- 
try and working force of this country. 
Meanwhile there is the duty that lieston 
us all to give of our surplus to the 
millions that at the best must remain 
as they are for a long time. 


Good for Evetybody 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER— 
War clipped $400,000,000 from the tempo- 
rary value of America’s cotton crop, but 
it added enough to other farm products 
to make the total $100,000,000 greater 
than the previous banner harvest. Un- 
less all prophecies go wrong, the United 
States will this fiscal year sell to for- 
eign peoples farm products worth up- 
wards of $1,000,000,000. No other coun- 
try in the world ever equaled that. 
Here are 100,000,000 people who consume 
more foodstuffs per capita than any other 
under the sun, yet they not only raise 


whole world were multiplied by two, the 
sum would scarcely more than pay for 
the output of American farms that will 
be exported. This constitutes a bedrock 
for national prosperity. . . . No man can 
read the detailed report of this country’s 
greatest crop and remain a pessimist. A 
bumper harvest means some additional 
good for everybody. 


New Haven Indictments 

DESERET EVENING NEWS, Salt 
Lake City—In view of all that has 
developed in the inquiry into the opera- 
tions of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad, the indictment of a 
score of the present and former directors 
by a federal grand jury cannot be re- 


| garded as sensational or umexpected. 


Those who have followed the investiga- 
tion as reported in the despatches have 
been quite prepared for just such an 
eventuality. * Indeed, it would have been 
a matter of surprise had any other 
conclusion followed. While it is 
not likely that anything very serious 
will follow these indictments, the case 
will probably have one beneficial result 
—a thorough ventilation of the whole 
matter. . In any event, the effect of 
centering attention upon instances which 
are regarded as flagrant will be to with- 
draw it from others which, so far ag 
indications go, are quite- blameless. 


Massachusetts, Behold Her! 

NEW YORK WORLD—“I know no 
method,” said President Grant in 
first inaugural address, “to secure the 
repeal of bad or obnoxious laws so 
effectual as their strict construction.” 
The same is true of fool laws, and the 
Socialists of Massachusetts have been 
quick to apply the method in the case 
of a recent Massachiisetts enactment 
which prohibits.the parade of red and 
black flags. They chose their time with 
ready wit. They waited the big Har- 
vard-Princeton football game and then 
invoked the statute against the thou- 
sands of joyous and cheering partizans 
waving the crimson colors of Harvard 
and the orange-and-black of Princéton. 
The result was that the game, as a color 
scheme at least, became a. ‘grotesque 
failure. As an exhibition of legislative 
superficiality, this law stands out con- 
spicuously in its thought of hitting the 
thing fancied to be signified by striking 
at the sign. Ag a statute certain to 
prove more destructive at the. breech 
than at the muzzle, it is preeminent. 


ATLANTA TEXTILE 
STRIKE DESCRIBED 


Mrs. Sara A. Conboy gave an address 
on “Labor and Religion in the Textile 
Strike in Atlanta, Ga.” in Channing 
church, Dorchester, last night. She de- 
fended the activities of the American 
Federation of Labor in the strike there. 
She said that in one large concern of 
the South, which had made millions of 
dollars in 10 years, only 5 per cent of 
the men get as much as $10 a week and 
60 per cent of.the. women receive less 
than $5 a week. 


TO ORGANIZE WOMEN 

Campaigns to organize the women 
bookbinders of this city and Cambridge 
have been begun. At a meeting of the 
Foston Central Labor Union yesterday 
is wag stated that, in connection with 
{he movement among the bookbinders, 
:, large masé meeting will be held dur- 


ing the month of January, 


his | * 


\)S. 


ters for high grade creams, toilet prepara- 
tions and shavihig supplies. 
& LIVE LY, 2 21 EK. _Alabama st., Atlanta, Ga. 


TABLE SUPPLIES 


MRS. FRANCES E. ZAHN, angel-food, 
fancy layer, pound and fruit cakes; indi- 
vidual cakes for entertaining. 120 B. Pine 
st.; phone Ivy, 5829. 


MILLIN] ERY 


agin aaiendupagame 

M. R. SAMPLE announces a reduction 
in all millinery. 383 Edgewood ave., near 
N. boulevard, Atlanta, Ga. | 


“CHINA DECORATORS 


atlbinien 


RICH CORDON & CO., white and 
china for weddings and holidays. 3d 
Davison-Paxon-Stokes Bldg. 


‘NOVELTIES 
PAPAL VO YY YY LAL SS . PLDLL APA LP A LAL AP PD PAD 
SOUVENIR. “COTTO N NOVELTIES 
BUY A BALE—On receipt of 15 cents in 
stamps will mail you postpaid a miniature 
cotton bale, or an original ball of cotton 
with seed to plant in pot. THORNTON & 
BRACEY, 1530 Main st., Dallas, 1 Texas. 


CONFECTION: ERY _ 


old 
oor, 


MATTHEWS |AL 


Handiwork of a skilled needlewoman. C. 
EXANDER MURRAY, Grosvenor Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 


CLOTHING 
MAX KEEZER 


Highest prices paid for gentlemen’s C'ast- 
off Clothing, Old Gold and Precious Stones 
or Furniture. Send letter or telephone, and 
will call at your residence. 236 Mass. 
ave., Cambridge. Tel. 302 or 2986. If one 
is busy call other. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


aden ales 


ALAM 
Ve 


CIVIL ENGINEDR ‘and Surveyor, Wis- 
consin—Young man to take over estab- 
lished practice in Columbia and adjoining 
counties. Write for We cS 
CORNING, Portage, 


TABLE SUPPLIES 


“ENGLISH WALNUT MEATS ‘400 per 
lb.; whole meats, a, parcel post. R. 
CRANE, 1658 EF oot Santa Ana, Cal. 


E. 
SALES ‘LETTERS 


SALES ETTORE, tS, descriptive ‘booklets, 
etc., written; ted; national 
clientele. P. VYLE. rbanancnthecthrte Fila. 


~~" 


Thomas ‘Confectioner Co. 
“QUALITY AND SERVICE” 
1100 Elm Street. 1605 Main Street. 
1508 Elm Street. 
DALLAS, _ TEXAS. 


 GoRKS 


CHICAGO CORK WORKS CO.; 
MANUFACTURERS OF CORKS 
680 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, [IL 


MILLINERY __ 
ANNABELLE CLOPTON 
CHAPEAUX 
908 Elm Street Dallas, Texas 


GROCERS st 


~ OAK CLIFF GROCERY, R. D. SUD- 
DARTH. For good things to eat. 303-5 
Beckley st. 


GROCERIES AN. D MARKETS 


ayCEDAR SPRINGS Grocery and Market. 
Cc. RASBURY, Prop. . 2731 Cedar 
Springs rd., Dallas, ' Tex. ; | both phones. __ 


GRIFFITH & & CO., LUMBER 
HARDWOODS A SPECIALTY 
CERTAIN-TEED ROOFING 


NORFOLK Y.M.C. A. 
CONFERENCE ENDS]. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—The conference 
of the Young Men’s Christian associa- 
tions and allied clubs of Norfolk county 
and Massachusetts ended Sunday night. 
In the morning there were special Y. M. 
C. A. sservicesgin all the Protestant 
churches, ° ‘ 

In the afternoon a service for boys 
under 15 was conducted by Herbert S. 
Gott, secretary for the younger boys of 
the Boston Y. M. C, A. A meeting for 
boys over 15 was addressed by H. W. 
Gibson, state secretary for boys’ work in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

The service for men was in charge of 
the Rev. Nelson E. Price, pastor of the 
East M. E. church.: 


! ¥. M. C. U. IS OPEN 

Offices of the Y. M. C. U., 48 Boylston 
street, are open today as usual and 
many of the activities of the institution 
are to be continued despite the fire of 
Saurday night. Some interruption of 
the routine of the establishment will be 
necessary during the next few days 
while the insurance is being adjusted. 


PIANO BUILT IN OREGON 
PORTLAND, O.—A piano built in Ore- 
gon and entirély of Oregon materials, 
with the exception of the ivory keys and 
a few other parts that the United States 
does not produce, is one of the exhibits 
in the manufacturers and land products 


show, sys the Oregonian. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Profitable Employment 


awaits ambitious wo: ers with or without 
selling experience, who sell our acvertising 
specialties. Every business, large or smah, 
is a prospect. The Belden Service- Sales- 
System helps you to develop orders by 
doing advance work with individual buy- 
ers and co-operating with you. No matter 
where you are we can help you byild a 
permanent and profitable business, and 
now is the time to get started. On re- 
quest we will explain our selling plan. 

BELDEN MANUFACTURENG COMPANY, 


2311 8. het sre Avé.. a _ 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WOMAN of executive ability and 

—s for managerial position near 
- gpecial trainin given. 

STILE! a Patk st, Boston, Mass. 


—_— 


SIT UATIONS WAN TED—MALE 


ww 
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N. 
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“SPECIALTY SALESMAN of ox poviaisen: 
wishing to change to staple line next year, 
would like to hear from firms desir ring 
pnt vargas 'Y for territory in Middle West 
West. 84, Monitor office, Boston. 


aaa Permanent + position with Al 
company; strictly on my merits; executive 
and excellent sales ability; funds av@ilabie 
investment in business. P. O. Box 160, 
Cincinnati, O. 


~-— AGENCY WANTED 
GENCY WANTED—Rellable young man 


uld like to handle good sellin praanes 
for _Yeliable ‘firm. Add. T 32, Monitor office 


CHICAGO 


“NEWLY 1 furn. “and. “decorated front 
rooms in modern apt.; reasonable; en 
Hyde Pk. bivd.; board optional; I. Cc. Exp. 
and Surf. cars.; refs. 5100 Kenwood ave., 
2a apt.; tel. Blackstone 260 05. 


— 


MILLINERY KS 
‘LACY & CO., Millinery 


rters and Designers, Suite-94, Mentor 
imp 39 Bo. ‘Stat e at. "Phone Rand. 697 


ldg., 
a a ee a 
f -cah 


~ lined on 


PIANO T TUNING 


PIANO "TU NING—Exceptionall ood 
A 

and lasting: 3. Phone Humbold at 4802 W 
WEBER, 2502 N. asad ae st., Chicago. 


FLORISTS 


" FLORIST and DECORATOR—ANDREW 
McADAMS, ferns, palms, nowerlns pate 
53d st. and Kimbark ave. ‘Tel. 


A i 


ee nec nee asain li trae wallace —- 


CHICAGO - 


' Merchants may send ny 5 adver- 
tisin to CHAS. 
Peoples Gas Bulldings 


- 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 
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oq Estate Market, Fish Pier 


Activities, and Sailings 


REAL ESTATE 


Reston and vicinity had a gain of 16 
per. t in building construction for 
_ Octo » according to statistics appear- 
fing in ‘the Construction News. Build- 
ing construction throughout the country 
“shows an improvement, it is said, the 
- decrease for October being 20 per cent 

it 35 per cent in September. 


‘ por “Tt will be recalled,” it is stated, “that 


July of this year showed an increase of 
per cent cver the corresponding 
Permits were taken 


out in 86 cities in October, according to 


” official reports to News, for the erection 


tot 19,068 buildings involving a total es- 


3,026, as against 


timated cost of $46 
egating in cost 


21,633 buildings ag 


$57,843,538 for the corresponding month 


a decrease of 2565 buildings 


a year ago, a 
In 25 


and $11,627,512, or 20 per cent. 


cities there were increases while 61 show 


@ decrease. 


- “The larger cities with the exception of 


Chicago make a good showing. Most in- 


teresting of all is that of New York city, 
which for the first time in many months 


had a substantial increase, amounting to 


44 per cent over the same month a year 
ago; Brooklyn 6, Boston an vicinity 
had a gain of 16, Cleveland 14, St, Louis 
36, St. Paul 24, Newark, N. J., 4, Co- 
lumbus, O., 10, Seattle 21, Worcester 19, 
Scranton 194, Syracuse 141, New Orleans 


_ «387, Lawrence 327, Duluth 11, New Haven 


7, Allentown 92, Des Moines 17, Tampa 5, 


' Nashville 12, Altoona 8, Portland, Me., 8, 


a 


"one year ago. 


: 


Sagindw 49, Pueblo 8, and Hoboken 77.” 
The figures in detail for cities appro- 
ting one million or over, are as fol- 


5: 
Ko. of Esti imate 
Oe $6,744,100 


-1913-——-, 

o of Estmtd 
bides cost 

1,020 $9,314,000 


rooklyn .. 
hiladelphia 
lev 

neapo sea é 


" Paul . 


<f 


1,001, 300 "804,252 
REAL ESTATE SUMMARY 
Last week’s totals were a trifle under 
‘the previous week, and below those of 
However considerable in- 
quiry for good investment property con- 
tinues and many transactions are under 


advisement right now. 


The files of the real estate exchange 
show the following entries of record at 


' the Suffolk registry of deeds for the 


Same week 1913 


-) 


"week ending Nov. 14, 1914: 


Trans- Mort- Amt. of 
actions gages mortgees 
4 . 79 32 $17 9,175 


37 
36 
54 


200629 
145,183 


$813,062 
1,157,72V 
2,151,502 
1,136,827 


Same week 1912 
Week Nov. 7, 1914.. 


23 

295 
238 
287 


FOR BROOKLINE IMPROVEMENT 
Charles E, Cotting et al., trustees, have 


‘gold a lot of land measuring 6449 square 


feet, situated on the corner of Pleasant 
and Adams street, Brookline, to Joseph 


a ‘P. Kenny of Onset, Mass., who intends 
_ to improve the lot by the erection of a 


é 
4 i 


_ dwelling house for his own occupancy. 
‘Edward H. Eldredge & Co., were the 


_ brokers. 


SALE AT WAYLAND-LINCOLN 
Papers have been passed conveying to 


‘Amos R. Little of Boston, the Vernon 
Wright farm on the border line of Way- 


Jand and Lincoln. This property is known 
as the old Gardner Sherman House, and 


_ is one of the rarest examples of early 


architecture in the neighborhood. 


It 
dates back to 1730, and contains many 


fascinating colonial features. There are 
_ outbuildings and 35 acres of land. The 


purchaser intends to occupy the premises 


most of the year. Poole & Bigelow were 


ithe brokers in this transaction. 


DORCHESTER TRANSACTIONS 


_. Property on Columbia road numbered 


and 204, corner of Stanwood street, 


4 ” consisting of a three-story brick apart- 
_' ment house, has been sold by John H. 


B 3 


a & 


a: 
. 


_ three-story 


“Moose et al., owners, to Rufus E, Bean. 
The assessed valuation is $30,100, of 
which $5100 applies on the 6839 square 
feet of land. 

Another sale closed and deed recorded 
gives Ellen L. Roach control of the new 
apartment frame house 
corner of Neponset avenue and Agawan 
Street, taxed in the name of James A. 
onthe for $6700. This includes $1200 car- 
_ vied on about 4000 square feet of land. 

Daniel F. Borthwick has placed a deed 
upon record from Florence Cleaves, pass- 
- ing title to the 3%-story octagon brick 
_ dwelling numbered 567 Dudley street 
between West Cottage street and Brook 


F avenue, together with 1415 square feet 
* of land. All taxed on $5600, land value 


being $1800. 

Final papers have been recorded from 
_ Florence M. Scott et als., owners of 10 
_, building lots fronting on Shepton street. 
" between Denver and Florida streets, Dor- 
chester. The totgl square feet amount 
to 32,445 and are valued by the assessors 
‘at an aggregate of $6000. George M. 
Douse is the buyer. 


_ WEST ROXBURY & CHARLESTOWN 


Oscar A. Keefe sold to George N. 
Emerson and wife, a frame dwelling and 


j 4950 square feet of land, on Bradfield 
_ street near Center street, assessed for 


+ 


— $6000, including $600 on the lot. 


The Charlestown parcel is located 34 
_ Cook street, corner of No, 1 Mystic place, 


* also, corner of Hill streét, and consists 
of a frame dwelling atanding on 817 


square feet of land, total assessment 
$1300. Sarah A. Duff estate conveyed to 


. -_— 


“ae 


* John J. Garrity and wife. 


BUILDING NOTICES 


Permits to construct, alter or repair 
_ buildings were posted in the office of the 
ap commissioner of the‘city of Bos- 


: af 
- ’ 


ton today as printed below. Location, | 
owner, architect and nature of work are 
named in the order here given: . 


North st., 91 Cornhill and 73-75 Court st., 
ward 6; Frederick R. Sears et al., trus- 
tees ; aiter mercantile. 

Comomnweualth ayv., 111, ward 11; 
E. Sampson, Ogden Codman ; 
dwelling. 

Commonwealth av., 19, ward 11; 
Crafts; alter dwelling. 

Commonwealth ay., 267, ward 11; 
Ames, Page & Frothingham; 


dwelling. 
131, Rosie York; 


Chas. 
alter 


J. M. 


W. H. 
alter 


)-. 


Chelsea sst., ward 
alter store and dwelling. 


SHIPPING NEWS 


Bound for Newport, R. I., the United 
States naval transport Prairie left the 
Charlestown navy yard today. convoying 
the two new submarines K5 and K6. The 
three vessels proceeded through the Cape 
Cod canal and are among the first gov- 
ernment vessels to utilize the new arti- 
ficial waterway. The submarines were 
constructed at the Fore River works 
and having been assigned to fleet duty 
left Boston for good. 


PORT OF BOSTON 
Arrivals 

Str Cretic (Br), Howarth, Genoa and 
Naples. 

Str Halifax (Br), Hawes, Charlotte- 
town, P E I, Hawkesbury, C B, and Hali- 
fax, N S. 

Str Limon, 
Havana. 

Str Richmond, Borum, Georgetown, 
S C, 

Tug H. S. Nichols, Pittee, Rockport, 
Mass, twg brg R G Co No 1, que West 
End. 

Schr Eliza Levensaler, Kelloch, Thom- 
aston, Me. 


Trefry, Port Limon, via 


Cleared 

Str Calvin Austin, Mitchell, Portland. 

Str Bay State, Strout, Portland. 

Str City of Bangor, Hawthorne, Bath. 

Str Belfast, Sawyer, Bangor, 

Str Herman Winter, Crowell, 
York. 

Str Howard, 
Newport News. 


New 


Chase, Baltimore via 
Sailings 

U § S Prairie, Newport via Cape Cod 
canal, convoying submarines K-5 and 
K-6. 

Strs Calvin Austin, Portland, East- 
port and St John, N B; Howard, Balti- 
more via Newport News; Herman Win- 
ter, New York. 

Tug H S Nichols, Rockport, Mass, with 
lighters West End and R G C No 1. 

Schr Valdare (Br); Bear River, N S. 

Stm, ltrs Hereules, Ipswich; Herbert, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


PEACE IDEAL -IS 
URGED AT FANEUIL 
HALL GATHERING 


Establishment of a new ideal built 
upon justice to all nations as a basis for 
a lasting peace was recommended by 
former Atty.-Gen. Herbert Parker, who 
spoke with Samuel J. Elder, president of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society, at the 
mass, peace meeting held in Faneuil hall 
yesterday afternoon under the direction 
of the society. Mr. Parker said further 
that although the people of the United 
States are not drawn into the present 
war as belligerents, they have responsi- 
bilities in the conflict which rest pri- 
marily upon their conscience and _ in- 
telligence. They are responsible to this 
country to make sure that the action of 
the state shall be along the highest 
lines of dignity in maintaining national 
honor and to protecting our treaties, he 
said. 


Mr. Elder briefly summarized the mis- | 


understandings which have arisen be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries which have been settled by arbitra- 
tion and recommended the formation of 
a federation of the European countries 
at the end of the war which shall leave 
the settlement of international disputes 
to a Hague tribunal. 

Thomas B. Fitzpatrick presided. The 
next masse meeting of the series will be 
held next Sunday at Tremont Temple. 


W.R. C. WILL OPEN 
ANNUAL BAZAAR 


John M. Woods, department com- 
mander of the G. A. R., and his staff 
will be the guests of honor tomorrow 
night at the annual fair of the depart- 
ment of Massachusetts Woman’s Relief 
Corps, which will be held in Lorimer 
hall, Tremont Temple, from Tuesday 
until Friday. 

The first day will be Grand Army day, 
the second Sons and Daughters of Veter- 
ans day and the third Woman’s Relief 
Corps day. Mrs. Laura I. Smith is chair- 
man of the general committee and Gran- 
ville C. Fiske of the G. A. R. will be 
chief marshal, The committee includes 
Miss Susie A. Burton, Dorchester; Mrs. 
Annie P. Atwood, Whitman; Miss Mary 
E. Elliot, Somerville; Mrs. Fannie M. 
Jones, Somerville; Mrs. M. S. Goodale, 
Medford; Mrs. Emelie L, W. Watetman, 
Boston; Mrs. Hattie M. Tuttle, Dorches- 
ter; Mrs. Maria W. Going, Somerville, 
and Mrs. Nellie F, Libbey, Lynn. 


MUCH GRAIN IS 
LEAVING BOSTON 


Advance bookings indicate that a total 
of 266,000 bushels of grain will leave 
Boston this week for Europe. The 
steamer Mercian for Liverpool has booked 
16,000 bushels wheat; Marengo for Hull, 
48,000 bushels wheat; Colonian for Lon- 
don, 152,000 bushels wheat; Sardinian 
for Glasgow, 15,000 bushels rye, 35,000 
bushels barley. Exports last week ey 
gregated 159,871 bushels wheat, the Nin- 
ian for Manchester carrying 80,031 bush- 
els; Texas for Copenhagen 79,850 b-#hels. 


\ 


|} arrived here. 


U.S. STARTS PLAN 
FOR: ALLOTMENT 


OF IMMIGRANTS'|« 


Pamphlets Giving Preliminary 
Information as to How New- 


comers Can Be Apportioned 
More Evenly Are _ Issued 


Facts that precede detailed informa- 
tion to be sent to the 18 zones of the 
United States by the government for use 
of immigration officials in distributing 
immigrants more evenly throughout the 
United States have been prepared by the 
department of labor, and 500 copies have 
William J. Burke of the 
local staff is in charge of the local “dis- 
tribution work” and he will oversee the 
distribution of the data, which is in 
pamphlet form, and concerns resources, 
products and physical characteristics of 
the various states. 

From now on detailed reports of labor 
conditions and up to the minute news 
of other conditions throughout the whole 
country will be sent to the various divis- 
ions or zones in this country to familiar- 
ize the immigration officials of the need 
of men in certain sections, the conditions 
of crops in others and where there are 
already to many aliens. This work will 
eventually become part of a huge system 
by which in future years all aliens com- 
ing here will be distributed. where they 
will not only be able to find work and 
thereby receive benefit themselves, but 
where the country most needs labor at 
that time. 


Pamphlets Issued 
Detailed information began to be dis- 


tributed with the arrival of the pam- 
phlets. They are of the regulation gov- 


ernment size of pamphlets, and entitled } 
ucts. 


“Agricultural Opportunities.” The bu- 
reau of immigration and naturalization, 
division of information, issues the pam- 
phlets under jurisdiction of the depart- 
ment of labor. There are seven sets 
of pamphlets, each dealing with a cer- 
tain group of states, number one set 
taking in the North Atlantic states, in- 
cluding New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

All information in the pamphlets is 
official, having been gathered from of- 
ficials of the states described, and from 
publications of the United States bureau 
of the census and other official sources. 
Each state is described separately, and 
many subdivisions under each state tell 
of the climate, surface, soil, crops, stock 
raising, prices of farms, inducements to 
settlers, farm expenses, and general and 
special inducements to settlers and in- 
formation. Lumbering, the fisheries, and 
colonies or settlements of other nation- 
alities, are also spoken of, with idea of | 
encouraging immigration to the place | 
most needed. 


Plan of Employment 


So detailed a system is planned by the 
government that eventually it is hoped 
to avoid having large masses of unem- 
ployed, even American citizens, remain 
long out of work in the larger cities of 


ers or of the location -where work is to 
be obtained. For instance, a man who 
has been working 150 days in the year, 
will be told, where can secure work 
300 days out of the year, according to 
. Burke who anticipates great success 
for the new plan. 

Concerning Massachusetts, the phamph- 
lets say in part: “This state needs 
}more and better farmers, Massachusetts 
farm land is next to the market. Massa- 
chusetts has a market of 3,000,000 peo- 
ple within the border of the state and 
23,000,000 people within 300 miles of the 
state’s capital; a concentrated market at 
Boston of 1,000,000 consumers, and at 
the same city a foreign export port no 
more than 100 miles from any farm in 
the state. A network of railroads spread 


out to every corner of the commonwealth, 


and a. system of macadam highways, in- 
tersects every intensive farming com- 
munity and leads into every considerable 
market. Very few’states in the union 
have as good a market, or such excellent 
facilities for disposing of farm produce 
as Massachusetts. 


Fresh Products Assured 


“Again, the strong demand of Massa- 
chusetts people for first class food 
‘| products can be met in a way to insure 
to them well ripened fruit and fresh 
vegetables. The farmer in Berkshire or 
the Connecticut valley can market his 
products in Jess than 24 hours from the 
time they are placed on the cars, while 
the market gardener within 30 miles of 
Boston, loads his wagons in the after- 
noon and, traveling through the night, 
puts his produce fresh and crisp, on the 
early morning market. 

“Along with the advantages of the 
best market and means of transporta- 
tion, the investor in Massachusetts farm 
lands has what the home producer al- 
ways has, the saving in freight rates. 
The Massachusetts producer pays on the 
average but 10 cents per 100 bushels to 
get his fruit down in the Boston mar- 
ket. This saving in freight goes into the 
pocket of the producer or into the im- 
provement of his equipment and prod- 


Schools Praised 


“The public school system of Mass- 
achusetts is probably unexcelled any- 
where. Her institutions of higher learn- 
ing have a worldwide renown. This 
sets forth the opportunities offered by 
Massachusetts to agricultural settlers. 
With the/advantages above enumerated, 
including her splendid system of free 
schools, her public institutions, free 
public libraries, churches and the net- 
work of trolleys running into every 
hamlet, she has no need to offer other 
inducements to settlers. For further in- 
formation address the secretary state 
bodrd of agriculture, Boston:” 

“Back-to-the-farm” movement is one 
of the aims of the “distribution bureaus” 
being established by the government in 
18 zones throughout the United States. 
Aliens that are fit for farm labor will 
be encouraged to go to farming com- 
|munities instead of the large cities. 
Skilled mechanics or laborers will be 
told where shops and factories make a 
demand for such work. Ordinary lab- 
orers will be advised that big improve- 
ments are being made in a certain loca- 
tion that will insure steady work for 
some time, and immigrants, coming to 
join friends or relatives, will probably be 


the country. Not only aliens but citi- 
zens Will be advised of the need of labor- 


allowed to proceed to their intended 
destinations. 


KNITTING NEEDLES BUSY AT 
THEATERS AND ON CARS 


At the theater, at the Museum of Fine 
Arts lectures, at Symphony concerts, on 
street cars, trains, in the stations, at 
club and committee meeting, whenever 
and wherever there is an opportunity, 
hundreds of women in Boston and 
throughout the land are improving their 
every moment with their knitting, to 
help in European relief. 

Today the purpose of the women to 
employ odd minutes to better advantage 
and to knit or sew for the people over 
the sea is becoming organized. As 
thought has developed and the advantage 
of devoting time to accomplish some 
benefit for those who are in present em- 


which may be spent in buying materials 
for clothing or for other necessities. 
At the weekly receptions at the state 
headquarters in the Pierce building, Cop- 
ley square, the work by individuals goes 
on, and an increased number of inquiries 
as to ways and means of work. show 
that a good example bears its fruit. 
The Red Cross Society has sent out 
word that it can uSe every garment 
which the women can make, but the pro- 
ceeds of the knitting and stitching are 
not all going toethe Red Cross. Many 
women are concentrating efforts to sup- 
ply the needs of the people affected by 
the war, and the stockings, mittens, 


barrassment because of affairs in Eu- 
rope has become apparent the women, 
quick to see the result of concerted 
effort, have been telling their friqnds 
about it and the movement is spreadng. 

What the various relief organizations 
of the United States are doing officially 
is well known, but the amount of work 
which is being acomplished by the 
women cannot yet be estimated. In 


the city suburbs many branch organiza- | 
tions of the American Red Cross have | 
been organized by the women and for | 
hours each day the women meet to work | 
for a common cause. 


The rooms in which this labor is be- | proved by 


ing done present a scene of activity. 


are kneeling around a large box, packing | 
the finished articles, or it may be a 


/smal] dresses and other clothing in tidy 
‘piles ready for packing predict comfort 


and happiness for the little folk abroad. 
Toys Also Sent to Europe 


And the women of the country have 
not forgotten that the child’s life is 
nearly blank without toys, dressed dolls, 
knitted balls and games. These things 
are going abroad in some of the boxes 
to be used by the little ones who have 
lost their own. 

That much can be accomplished in 
ithe minutes which under normal condi- 
‘tions aré passed with idle hands is 
the increasing number of 


In | mufflers, comfortables, shawls and hand- 
one corner, perhaps, a group of women | 


| 


made garments being received by the 
| Red Cross Society, the Belgian Relief 
'Fund and kindred committees. The work 


group of boy scouts who do the pack- Shas not interfered in any way with 


ing. Sewing machines are 
steadily. Now and then a brief silence 
falls upon the group as the ieader gives 
directions for the cutting of the gar- 
ments; or the knitting and sewing. 


Good Examples Bearing Fruit 
If a visitor were to drop into the 
state headquarters of the Daughters of 
the Revolution at the Hotel Westminster 
such a scene would be presented, or if 
he chanced to wander into the parish 
house of the St. Marys Episcopal church 
in Dorchester or the headquarters of the 
Public Interests League on Boylston 
street the same activity would be dis- 
covered. : 
From the regent of the national so- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Rev- 


running | 


home duties, and it has created an at- 
mosphere of usefulness without hinder- 
ing the enjoyment of the music, lec- 
tures or what not going on during much 
of the knitting. 


hee 


NEW YORK ARRIVALS 


Today, strs Marie di Giorgio, Port An- 
tonio; Catherine Cuneo, do; Carolina, 
Mayaguez and Ponce; Edward Peirce, 
Boston; Berwind, Rio Janeiro and San 
Juan; Sixaola, Port Limon and Bocas del 
Toro; Siamese Prince, Santos, Rio Ja- 
neiro and Victoria; Antilles, New Or- 
leans; Yagues, Ponce; Breidablik, Pres- 
ton;. Sant’ Anna, Mediterranean ports; 
Eupion, South Africa; El Occidente, Gal- 
veston; Sosua, Port Antonio; San Fran- 


olution, comes the word to each state 
regent to ask her chapters for funds 


cisco; Buenos Aires and Rio Janeiro via 
Cuba. 


A. F. OF L. ASKS” 
FEDERAL WORK 
EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


Investigation Is Ordered to De- 
cide Whether Union Time 
Was Followed in Construction 
of Lincoln Memorial 


> 


PHILADELPHIA—Steps were taken at 
today’s session of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to make the eight-hour 
work day operative in government con- 
struction work. 

An opinion handed down by former 
Attorney-General James McReynolds 
against union hours on government con- 
struction was criticized. An investiga- 
tion was ordered to substantiate asser- 
tions that the eight-hour day did not pre- 
vail in the government construction of 
the Linco]n memorial at Washington. 

Vice-President Duncan of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor declared an 
opinion rendered by Mr. McReynolds re- 
sponsible for this condition. The former 
attorney-general held that in govern- 
mental construction work from supplies 
purchased in the open market the eight- 
hour day need not apply. Mr. Duacan 
argued that since all supplies for gov- 
ernment buildings were purchased in this 
manner, the opinion of Mr. McReynolds 
was a stumbling block to union hours. 


Resolution Asks Opinion 

A motion, presented by John B. Len- 
ner, urging that an attempt be made to 
have a favorable opinion on the subject 
rendered by Attorney-General Gregory, 
declared that the construction of the 
Lincoln memorial “was entirely out of 
harmony with the life of the president 
in whose memory it was being built.” 
This motion, Which also recited that if 
Mr. Gregory was obdurate, then means 
should be taken to secure congressional 
legislation on the subject, was adopted. 
rfltn RMe fla.Afl shrd th mar that th 

The resolutions committee today re- 
ported in favor of leaving the framing 
of an adequate employers’ liability law 
to the executive council of the federa- 
tion, because of the differences existing 
among the various organizations. 


For Compensation Act 

The committee also reported favor- 
ably a resolution urging enactment of a 
federal compensation act, with. provi- 
sions that widows receive adequate com- 
pensation during widowhood, and for 
children under 18, It urged that the law 
be administered by state commissioners. 

Discussion was aroused by the pro- 
posed federal act, which recommends a 
compulsory physical examination to be 
undergone by the workers in any in- 
dustry to which the proposed law ap- 
plied. Delegate Dauget of the Schnect- 
ady trade and labor council said the 
measure might be used to discriminate 
against workers active in the labor move- 
ment. John Walker of Illinois, favored 
physical examination in cases where-such 
examination is in the interest of the 
public and fellow employees. 


TWO MORE ACTIONS 
ARE FILED AGAINST 
STEAMER CECILIE 


Two more libels have been filed against 
the North German Lloyd steamship 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie, now at this port. 
This makes four suits pending against 
the liner as a result.of its return to 
Bar Harbor, Me., last August after nearly 
reaching European shores on a voyage 
from New York. 

The Naional City Bank of New York 
seeks $32,007.43 for alleged failure to 
deliver at Plymouth, and then transport 
to London, 24 kegs of gold bu'lion of the 
value of $1,061,718.89, for which it p&éid 
the steamship company $1990.72 in ad- 
vance as freight charges. 

The second libel is brought by Maurice 
Henssens of Belgium, who seeks to re- 
cover $200,000. He purchased a ticket 
for Europe, intending to go to his home, 
and as a result of the abandonment of 
the trip by the steamer he alleges he 
did not get home on Aug. 4 as he ex- 
pected to. As a result of his inability 
to reach Brussels before the Germans 
seized the city he claims to have lost all 
his property, valued at $200,000. 


BIG FRUIT CARGO 
ARRIVES IN PORT 


One of the largest cargoes ever brought 
to this port from Port Limon and Hayv- 
ana, arrived today on the United Fruit 
steamship Limon, Captain Terfry, which 
berthed at Long wharf. From Costa Rica 
the Limon brought 32,000 bunches of ba- 
nanas and 127 boxes of grape fruit, while 
the Ouba cargo included 260 boxes and 
75 crates of grapefruit, 27 crates of 
oranges, six crates of lemons, 42 crates 
of pineapples, 17 crates of peppers, and 
200 crates of tomatoes. 

The Limon made a fast passage, ar- 
riving at quarantine at midnight yes- 
terday. The steamer will leave on her 
retiirn trip to Havana and Port Limon 
on Thursday. Already there is a large 
amount of outgoing freight on the pier 
awaiting shipment. 


——— 


WILL SPEAK ON MISSIONS 

“Agricultural Missions in India” will 
be the subject of addresses next Mon- 
day and Tuesday at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Clarendon 
Street Baptist church by Danie] Higgin- 
bottom. He has been for 1] years a 
member of the Presbyterian board in 
India. 


) 


GOVERNOR WALSH 
EXPECTED HOME 
ON WEDNESDAY 


State Executive to Leave Chi- 
cago Today and May Stop in 
New York Tomorrow 


Gov. David-I. Walsh will probably ‘be 
back at his desk in’ the State House on 
| Wedneadsy morning, according to his 
secretary, Thomas H. Connelly. 

The Governor leaves Chicago today and 
will probably spend a few hours in New 
York before his return to Massachusetts. 

Acting Governor Edward P. Barry 
came to the State House this morning 
to transact some of the official business 
awaiting his action. 

In commenting upon the amount of 
business that devolves upon the lieuten- 
ant governor, Lieutenant-Governor Barry 


said today that he will introduce a bill | 
into the next Legislature, according to | 


his present disposition, to increase the 
salary of the lieutenant governor from 
$2000 to $10,000 annually and to also 
give him a secretary. Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Barry declared that the salary of 
the chief executive should also be in- 
creased and named $15,000 as a fair sal- 
ary for the Governor. The Governor 
now receives $8000 but a bill passed this 
year and operative next year increases 
the salary to $10,000. 


WORK OF RELIEF 
FOR ARMENIANS 


IS CONSIDERED 


The Boston branch of the American 
Benevolent Union of Cairo, Egypt, enter- 
tained its members yesterday afternoon 
at the Redmen’s hall, 514 Tremont 
street. Armenian national songs were 
sung bet:veen speeches. 

K. Caprielian, who recently arrived 
from Paris, where he graduated from the 
Academy of Jurisprudence, gave a talk 
about the causes and effects of the Eu- 
ropean work. Mr, Caprielian spoke also 
of the Armenians who had volunteered 
to the French army, and of ’he condition 
of their brethren in Turkey. 

A. Selian explained the work the 
benevolent union was doing for Ar- 
menians in the fatherla:.d, and advised 
donating their Christmas gift money to 
the union in aid of needy compatriots 
at home. 


ANCHORAGE ROOM 
IN HARBOR TAXED 


With five big transatlantic liners rid- 
ing at anchor at quarantine—German 
vessels interned here because of the war 
—the anchorage accommodations in the 
lower harbor often become crowded, espe- 
cially when unfavorable conditions at sea 
hold a fleet of vessels in port. It is 
understood that the port authorities are 
considering finding new anchorages or 
docking places for some of the liners. 

The North German Lloyd ‘steamer 
Wittekind, one of the steamers at quar- 
antine, which dragged during the south- 
easterly gale .yesterday and grounded 
off the easterly end of Governors island 
flats, between Governors island and Deer 
island, floated this morning and was 
towed back to her anchorage by two 
tugs, apparently undamaged. 


INSTITUTIONS TO 
GAIN FROM 
~ ENDICOTT WILL 


Number of Bequests Are Made 
in the Document Which Has 
Been Filed for Probate 


Thirteen public institutions receive 
$202,000 under the will of William Endi- 
cott, filed at the Suffolk county probate 
court today. The instrument was made 


on Oct. 20, 1914, and William Endicott, 
son of the deceased, is named as the 
sole executor. 

After various small bequests to house: 
hold servants and bequests and annuities 
to his coachman and gardeners, he gives 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology $25,000 and the Museum of Fine 
Arts $25,000, payable after the decease 
of a beneficiary to whom the income is 
payable for life. 

The following bequests as permanent 
funds, the income only to be used, are 
payable forthwith: 

To the president and fellows of Har- 
vard College, $25,000, in trust. 

To the Sharon Sanatarium, $10,000. 

To the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, $10,000. 

To the Instructive District Nursing As- 


‘sociation of Boston, $10,000. 


To the North End diet kitchen, $5000. 

To the Tuskegee Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute $5000. 

To the Schofield Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, $5000. 

To the Home for Aged Colored Women 
in Boston, $5000. 

To the ministerial fund of the firs 
parish in Beverly, $2000. 


MAYOR CONFERS 
ON LIGHT SUBJECT 


Prior to the city council meeting this 
afternoon Mayor Curley held a confer- 
ence with the members on the question 
of approving the contract for street 
lighting with the Edison Electric Ilum- 
inating Company. He said the contract 
has been agreed upon and it involves the 
point at issue regarding arbitration and 
he was of the opinion that it would go 
through. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
AS POLLING PLACES 


Mayor Curley today received from the 
election commissioners a communication 
stating that they would locate as many 
polling places in public schools and pub- 
lic buildings as possible and also would 
ask a rebate on the booth-lighting con- 
tract because it was claimed the terms 
were not strictly adhered to. 


TO TELL OF CAMBRIDGE SURVEY 

Tonight at Young’s hotel the members 
of the Cambridge club will be addressed 
by Prof. Daniel Evans of Andover the- 
ological seminary on the results of an 
investigation of the Cambridge survey 
of which he is the head. 


CONTRACTS ARE APPROVED 

Contracts for sewer construction were 
approved today as follows: Waverley 
street, Brighton, $3400; Portsmouth 
street, Brighton, $1297; Oriole street, 
West Roxbury, $1542; Lothro» street, 
Brighton, $9986. 


RECORD OF STEAMSHIP SAILINGS 


Sailings announced below are subject to change or cancelation 
without notice, in view of the uncertainty of steamships maintaining 
their schedules, because of the European situation. 


Transatlantic Sailings 


EASTBOUND 

Sallings from New York 
,tyndam, for Rotterdam 
*Baltie, for Liverpool 
*San Giorgio, for Naples 
*United States. for Copenhagen.. 
Hudson, for Bordeaux 
Sant’ Anna, for Marseilles.. 
Pannonia, for GlasZow.....cecesses 
*La Touraine, for Havre 
Transylvania, for Liverpool.. 
*New York, for Liverpool...... eeee 
Minnewaska, for London....--++++- 
*Finland, for PIPACUS...ceccerccecs 
*Duca d’Aosta, for Naples-Genoa.. 
Calabria, for Naples-Patras 
*Bergensfjord, for Bergen.....++-+. 
*Adriatic. for Liverpool.......++. ee 
*Taormina, for Naples 
*Oscar II., for Copenhagen 
Roma, ee A cha ncnsees eee 
Cameronia, for Glasgow 
*Philadelphia, for Liverpool 
ft painter for Liverpool....... goes 
pang am TRO ok nak és ae seoeee 
San Guglielmo, for Naples 

Sailiags from Boston 


Sardinian, for Glasgow 
*Cretic, for Mediterranean ports.. 
East Point, for Liverpool........ ee 
Sallings from Philadelphia 
*Haverford, for Liverpool .....+s- 
Sallings from Quebec 
Missanabie, for Liverpool....... jee 
Sailings from Montreal 
Corinthisp, for London . 
or 


Scotian Liverpool 
Pretorian, for GlasZOW.....ceceses 


WESTBOUND 
Sailings from Liverpool 
Arabic, for Boston... .cccosceccssecs 
Cedric, for New York...sccsccctese 
Virginian, for St. Jobn PUTT Ty 
Lusitania, for New York......cese. N 
St. Louis, for New York 
Sagamore, for Boston 
Lapland, for New York 
Dominion, for Philadelphia... 
Laconia, for New York.. 
St. Paul, for New York 
Sailings from London 
Minnehaha. for New York......... Nov. 19 
Minnetonka, for New York Nov. 26 
Sailings from ee 
Pomeranian, for Portiand.. 
Caledonia, for New York 
Sailings from Havre 
Floride, for New York 
Rochambenvu, for New York 
Sailings from Naples 
Canopic, for Boston..... b-ovedewed oats ae 
Sailings from Genoa 
America, for New York......... ee 
Kristianiafjord, for New York.. 
Sailings from Copenhagea 
Wredetik VIII., for New York...... Nov. 19 


fats * Nov. 25 
Noy, 28 
Nov. 28 


» Nov. 21 


m 


Transpacific Sailings 


WESTBOUND 
Sailings from San Fancisco 


*Wilhelmina, for Honolulu 
*Siberia, for Honolulu 
*Manoa, ag” Honolulu.. 


Sailings from Seattle 


*Shidzuoka Maru, for Hongkong.. 
*Calchas, for Liverpool, via Mantia . 


Sailings from Tacoma 
*Canada Maru, for Hongkong...... > 

Sailings from Vaucouver 
*Makura, for Sydney.......ccccccce 

EASTBOUND 

Sailings from Hongkong 
Seattle Maru, for Tacoma 

Sailings from Yokohama 
Panama Maru, for Tacoma...... ese 

Sailings from Honolulu 


*Carries United States mail 


STEAMSHIPS DUE AT BOSTON 
TODAY 
Zamora...,...... Gelfe vip, Sievewe~s 


Oct. 
Eastlands Oct 


29 | Colonian 


Liverpool 
Gibraltar 


TUESDAY, NOV. 17 


Arkansas nhagen ......Nov. 
Queen Wilhelmina Cpe eet 


WEDNESDAY,: NOV, 18 


Hull, Eng\ 
Panama Transport. Calcutta 


THURSDAY, NOV. 19 


Fast Point..... - Laverpomt oo scesees NOV. 
Iberi nchester , 


PRIDAY. NOV, 20 


* Gee: rg t. 
via Baltimore and et 


SATURDAY, NOV. 21 


Arizonan......... San Francisco via 
Néw York 


SUNDAY, NOY. 22 
Cambrian........ London ..... eee 
MONDAY, NOV. 23 

Liverpool »+.- Nov. 12 
Port Limon, C. R.Nov. 15 
THURSDAY, NOV. 26 
covcees Liverpool ..+e-.++-Nov. 15 


+ 


New Swedee.. 


- 10 


Sachem... 


. "hie Pp 
< e 7 
be be Arne 
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ZAT GROWTH 
* NATION IN 
F CENTURY 


© 1850 Foreign Commerce of 
United States Has Grown 
F From $318,000,000 to 
$4,259, 000,000 


; WABHINGTON—An epitomized rec- 
rd of the nation’s growth is contained 
7 ment of commerce’s “Statistical 
i of the United States, 1800-1914.” 
1850 population | has more than 
upled,” being now approximately 

900 ,000.. 

“In the same period,” says the report, 
yi commerce has grown from 
900,000 to $4,259,000,000 and the 

er capita value of exports from $16.96 

_ $23.27. National wealth has in- 
re sd from $7,000,000,000 in 1870 to 
al oxximately $140,000,000,000, money in 
cr culation from $279,000,000 to $3,419,- 

1.000, and New York bank clearances 

approximately $5,000,000,000 to 

s than $98,000,000,000. while for the 
ire country bank clearings have grown 

$52,000,000,000 in 1887, the earliest 
ir for which figures are available, to 

174,000,000,000 in 1913. 

__“Bvidences of improved social condi- 
“among the people are also found in 
th : Statistical record. For example, 19,- 
000,000 children are now enrolled in pup- 
Tie schools, and about 200,000 students 
in colleges and other higher institutions 
of learning and the total expenditures 
on behalf of education now approximate 
$500,000,000 a year, the result being a 
‘ rapid increase in general intelligence and 
| 8 marked decrease in illiteracy. More 
han 22,000 newspapers and _peri- 
4 “odicals are disseminating information 
“among the people, and the report shows 
.e steady growth in the number of li- 
: _braries in the country. In 1850 deposit- 
ors in savings banks were 251,000 in 
; numbers; today the number is 11,000,000 
: with deposits, exclusive of ‘those in 
other savings institutions, aggregating 
_ $4,375,000,000, or more than 100 times 
@S8 much as at the middle of the last 
_ century. 

4 “Increased activity on the farms, in 

the factories and in the great transpor- 

_ tation industries has also developed dur- 

ing the last half century. The value of 

_ farms and farm property increased from 

000,000 in 1850 to $44,000,000,000; 

the value of manufactures, from $1,000,- 

000,000 to over $20,000,000,000, and the 

_ number of miles of railway in operation 

- from 921 in 1850 to 258,033 in 1912. In 

the last quarter century the number of 

_ passengers increased from 492,000,000 to 

 1,004,000,000, and the volume of freight 

handled from 632,000,000 to. 1,845,000,000 
short tons. Nearly billion pieces of out- 

SB eoing mail matter are handled anuually 

aNd the postoflice department, which dis- 

_ bursed in this important public service 

lat; year $262,000,000, or $2.70 per 


‘tapita.” 
_ BANKING VIEWS 
_ ARE OPTIMISTIC 


PHILADELPHIA—C. T. Williams of 
Baltimore, retiring treasurer of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of Amer- 
 iea, says: “It was a remarkable conven- 

~* tion. Members of firms were there, not 
_ clerks; and it was the best attended 
convention in the association’s history. 

“There was at one time some uncer- 
tainty as to whether the present was 
an opportune time to hold a convention, 
and if the membership would be likely 
to attend in full force. The gathering 
Was not only the largest but the most 
thoroughly representative, and for hours 
the closest attention was paid to the 
very interesting papers and reports sub- 
mitted. 

“Dealers are unanimous in reporting a 
better feeling. There is a decided note 
of Optimism from all sections. It looks 
as if the investment houses are beginning 
to size up the present situation as one 
requiring common sense, some courage 
and a little faith in the future. The 
gravity of the present situation is fully 
Tealized, but it is by no means regarded 
as hopeless, and the unanimous senti- 
ment is that everybody must stand to- 
gether and pull together. 

“These investment bankers, whose 
business is practically at a standstill are 
not complaining. In public and private 
conversations cooperation and caution is 
tke keynote.” 


WEATHER 


UNITED STATES WEATHER BUREAU 
PREDICITIONS FOR BOSTON AND VI- 
CINITY: Fair and much colder tonight 


= 


cS 


_. and Tuesday; strong west to northwest 
_ ~—- winds. 


 WASHINGTON—The U. S. weather bn- 
reau predicts weather as follows for New 
giand: Fair and colder tonight and 
y with cold wave; strong north- 
winds along the coast. 


TEMPERATURE TODAY 
Average in: Boston yesterday, 46. 


IN OTHER CITIES 
(8 a. m. today) 


ie lhe WORK: .....0.5 
Chica .24)Philadelphia 
Denver o.--..24| Pittsburgh 
Moines....... 20 Portiaad, 
oe San Francisco 
St. Louis 


ALMANAC FOR TODAY : 
6:35' High water, | 
4:23. 9 :44 a.m., 10:16 p.m. 
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GREAT NORTHERN’S 
OCTOBER GROSS 
LOSS INCREASES 


Decline in Earnings for Month 
Totaled 10 Per Cent, Com- 
pared With 8 in September 


NEW YORK—The loss of more than 
10 per cent in the October gross earn- 
ings of the Great Northern road com- 
pared with a fraction over 8 per cent 
in September, is said to be an indica- 
tion that depression in railroad earnings 
is spreading westward. 

October business of southern roads, as 
that of September, was off 10 ner cent to 


25 per cent, the average being nearer the | } 
higher figure. Earnings in trunk line}; 


and central freight association territory 
were 6 per cent to 10 per cent under 
October, 1913. 

Twenty-six roads making weekly re- 
ports of gross lost 12.26 per cent in the 
fourth week in October. Their smallest 
loss during the month was 9.23 per cent 
in the first week. 

Preliminary returns from the inter- 
state commerce commission for Septem- 
ber, show for 141 chief roads a decline in 
gross of 5.34 per cent. Indications are 
that returns for all roads will show a 
shrinkage of 8 per cent to 9 per cent 
in October gross. 

Leaving capital charges out of ac- 
count, net about held even with last 
year during the first three months of 
the fiscal year, despite reduction of 3 
per cent to 5 per cent in gross. In view 
of the greater shrinkage in gross in 
October, it can no longer be expected to 
do so. Car figures show an increase in 
net surplus of idle cars between Oct. 1 
and Nov, 1 of almost 40,000, 

For the most part the loss of revenue 
is due to smaller shipments of building 
material, iron and steel products and 
general merchandise. 

Favorable circumstances are the large 
crops and high prices they command, ap- 
parently freer movement of grain from 
the Northwest to market and prospects 
for an early resumption of cotton pur- 
chasing. Any extended cold wave would 
stimulate a rather dragging coal market. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Ohio Oil Company declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of $1.25 and an 
extra dividend of 75 cents, payable 
Dec. 19, 

The Jones & Laughlin Stee] Company 
has received an order from France for 
18,000 tons of 3%-inch bars, to be ship- 
ped as soon as possible. 

Treasury department has decided that 
hereafter income tax returns must in- 
clude dividends declared but not paid-up 
to the end of the period covered in the 
report. 

President Aldrich believes the Chicago 
stock exchange may safely be reopened 
for dealings in strictly local issues, and 
intimates that banks will no longer 
stand in way of the plan. 

Northwestern lumber concerns have re- 
ceived inquiries for 9,000,000 railroad 
ties and 10,000,000 feet of large timbers 
during the last 10 days, principally from 
the United Kingdom. 

French and British governments have 
ordered 6,000,000 horseshoes from mills 
in Pittsburgh, with a corresponding num- 
ber of horseshoe nails and toe pieces, 
Order will be shipped in sections as fast 
as finished. 


London special says that orders for] \;8 -:-::"> 


heavy woolen goods continue in excess 
of the productive capacity of the mills. 
A shilling a yard advance has been paid 
for new business on khaki, and the gov- 
ernment is pushing manufacturers for 
quick deliveries. 


French society of agriculture is peti- |° 


tioning the government to permit un- 
limited importations of sugar 


the war. French crop this year will not 
exceed 216,000 tons, compared with 700,- 
000 tons last year. 

Paris cable says the agents de change 
will reimburse 40 per cent of the bourse 
carry-over loans which have been over- 
due ever since Jast July. The Bank: of 
France is providing ‘$40,000,000 for this 
purpose on the guaranty of the agents 
de change. So far, however, no similar 
relief has been offered to creditors on 
the unofficial coulisse, where about $40,- 
000.000 is overdue. An exchange of 
views is going on between London and 
Paris in respect to the reopening of the 
London stock exchange and the bourse. 
It is thought probable that trading may 
be resumed on Dec. 1. The Swiss fed- 
eral loan, amounting to $10,000,000, was 
three times oversubscribed. 


NEW YORK METAL MARKET 

NEW YORK—At the metal exchange 
today trading was dull. Tin in five and 
25 ton lots was quoted at 33% to 34%. 
Twenty-five tons November shipment 
from London sold at 33; lead 3.55@ 
3.65; spelter 5.10 B; aluminum 18.50 
@19.00 nominal; quick silver 47.50. 


COTTON MARKET 
(Reported by zereren, Towle & Co.) 
NEW YORK L 


=) | sale. 


into | ; 
Frafice, as price is double that before |} 


JULY CLOSING 
PRICES ON THE 


COTTON EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK — When the cotton ex- 
change closed on July 31, August cotton 
was down to 9.90, compared with 10.98 
the day before and 12.72 on July 1. 
There were at the time about 350,000 
bales outstanding in international con- 
tracts of sales by New York and Liver- 
pool parties. Below are quotations for 
all months and the dates compared: 


Closing Closing Closing 
July 31 July 30 July 1 
> 10.92 12.73 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


Spot prices on New York market July 
30 were about 12.50, although irregular. 
A month earlier they ruled at 13.25. 
Average New York spot price for July 
was 13.17 cents, and the month’s range 
was from 13.25 to 12.50 at the close. 
Current spot prices, only 2% months 
after, have been rather firm about 7%. 


ATLANTIC GULF & 
WEST INDIES LINES 


With September Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies steamship lines’ earnings are un- 
derstood to have taken a sharp turn for 
the better. Net profits will probably 
run about $175,000, slightly in excess 
of the corresponding month last year 
and comparing with an actual deficit 
above charges in August of $16,606. 

The Atlantic, Gulf has at present some 
eight of its steamers out on charter. 
One of the latest has been chartered to 
the Rockefeller foundation to take food 
to Belgium. Another is the Matanzas 
which is bringing a $1,000,000 cargo of 
dyestuffs from Rotterdam to New York. 
Still a third boat, one of the new Mallory 
liners, is running between New York and 
the Pacific coast: The prospect is that 
other Atlantic, Gulf boats will be char- 


tered, doing valuable carrying service 


and at charter prices which show some 
profit to the Atlantic, Gulf. It is cer- 
tainly better than tying boats up at the 
dock, and helps relieve the - steamship 
shortage. 


RETAIL GROCERIES 


Current retail grocery prices in Boston, 
which may vary according to locality, fol- 
low: 

Flour—Bread flour, $7.75@8 bbl, 
1.05 bag; pastry, $7 bbl, 90c bag. 

Butter—Print, 38@4lc lb; tub, 37@39c 
lb, 5-lb box $1.90@2.05, 10-lb tub $3.70 
@4. | 

Eggs—Fancy brown, 67c doz; fresh- 
laid Maine and New Hampshire, 62c doz; 
western first, 30@50c .doz, according to 
size. 

Beans—York state pea, 10c qt, 80¢ pk; 
California, 16c¢ qt, $1.20 pk; yellow eyes, 
14c qt, $1.10 pk; kidney, l4c qt, $1.10 pk. 

Sugar—Guaranteed, 6c per single Ib; 
$5.40 in 100-lb bags. 

Potatoes—Maine, 20@30c pk; 
4c lb or 7 lbs for 25c. . 

Oranges—California, 30@50c doz. 

Apples—Baldwins, 30c pk; Graven- 
steins, 50c pk; McIntosh Reds, 50c pk. 


$1@ 


sweet, 


CHICAGO BOARD 
(Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, 
Wheat— Open High Low 
1.15%, 1.148% 
1.21% 1.20% 


.68- ST% 
11% 10% 


49% 
53% 


Inc.) 
Close 
1.14% 
120% 


67% 
71 


ANT 
58% 


49% 

53% 
17.50 
19.12 
19.55 


11.30 
10.42 
10.55 


19.12 
19.52 


19.20 
19.65 


10.45 10.40 

10.60 10.55 

GRAIN MARKET 

Cc. F. & G. W. Eddy, ‘Inc., of the 

Boston Chamber of Commerce, received 

the following from their Chicago corre- 
spondent: 

Wheat—The tone was quite firm. Ex- 
port news held the market. There was 
foreign buying of futures. Hedge sell- 
ing and liberal receipts caused some 
liquidation. Private estimates for an 
Argentine crop of 193,000,000 bushels 
which would be about the record, had 
sentimental influence. The break in 
corn was not ignored and neither was 
the report that further catastrophes had 
befallen’ the British navy. The techni- 
cal position of the market was regarded 
as improved and although peace talk 
was still current it was decidedly less 
effective. 

Claims that the country was refusing 
to sell on the lower basis did much to 
check bearishness. A moderate visible 
increase was looked for and has been 
talked of for several days. 

Corn—A market weaker due to colder 
and clear weather. Receipts are increas- 
ing and there were some free offerings 
from the country. Liquidation was not 
general but had. considerable influence. 
On the declines there were rumors of ex- 


‘|port business and short covering. oc- 


eured, Argentine corn is still pressed for 
This factor is not ignored at sea- 


78| board points. 


DR. SHAW IS REELECTED 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Dr: Anna How- 
ard Shaw, of New York, was this after- 


36 |noon reelected president of the National 


Woman Suffrage Association in conven- 
tion here. 


BAR SILVER PRICES 
NEW YORK—Commercial bar silver 
48%%,c, up 1%{c. 


LONDON—Bar silver 225d, up Yd. 
; } 


Oats—Irregular. There was selling 
due to the set back in corn. but lighter 
receipts and steadiness in wheat pre- 
vented much of a decline. 


PHILADELPHIA MINING STOCKS 

PHILADELPHIA—Jim Butler 70@72, 
Midmay 8@8%, Mizpah Ex 23@24; 
Montana 35@38; North Star I8@19; 
Tonopah Extension 2%@2 11+16;. Tono- 
pah Merger 30@31; West End 54@56; 
Nevada Hills 25@26; Nevada Wonder 
155@ 160; Goldfield Cons. 97@100; Gold- 
field Merger 2014%4@21%,. © 


’ 


/ 


| FREIGHT. HANDLED 


BY NEW ENGLAND 
ROADS _ IN 


The three New England railroads— 
New Haven, Boston & Maine and Boston 
& Albany—during \the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last jointly transported 58,967,- 


tons from the 1913 total. 


transported 24,996,838 tons, Boston & 
Maine 24,752,884 tons and Boston & Al- 
bany 9,217,939 tons. Of the total 22,- 
427,327 tons, or 38 per cent, originated 


2;0n the companies’ own lines.’ 


Coal makes up by far the largest sin- 
gle item of freight tonnage, the propor- 
tion of the New Haven being 26.24 per 
cent, Boston & Maine 29.40 per cent, and 


57| Boston & Albany 26.49 per cent. 


The more important commodities rep- 
resenting 66 per cent of the freight traffic 
handled, were (in tons) :. 


ro wd and veg. 
Flou 
Hay 
Dresned meats. 
a leather... 


,120 
Anthracite coal 2.499" 153 
Bituminous coal 4,135,725 
Stone, sand, ete 947. 566 


1'199'272 
Lumber 


2,501,459 
257 227 
298 649 
226,334 


121,581 
758,884 737,922 
2,363,488 1,505,017 
15,559,925 16,367,981 7,438,270 


TRADING ON THE 
NEW YORK CURB 


NEW 'YORK—The curb market opened 
steady. Opening prices were: Braden, 
5144 @5%; Otis, 73 asked; preferred, 88@ 
93; Marconi, 214,@2%; Greene, 22@26; 
Standard Oil, 374@378; Mines Co., 
2@2%; Nipissing, 5@514;:Goldfield, 95 
@100. 

Trading in Standard Oil issues during 
the first half hour was quiet, but quo- 
tations generally showed an improve- 
ment. Among the firmest issues. were 
Standard Oil of New Jersey at 375, up 
1; Standard Oil of New York at 192, up 
2, and Standard Oil of Nebraska at 335. 
Prairie Oil & Gas showed a decline of 
3 points at 370, and Indian Pipe Line 
lost a point. Other issues showed lit- 
tle change. 


BOSTON CURB 


High 
om re lle 
Butte London 
Calumet-Corbin 
Crown Reserve 
Davis Daly 
Eagle Bluebell ......... S2e 
| hac National Copper... 
Goldfield Atlanta 28 
Humbolt 
Iron Blossom 
Jumbo 
McKinley 
Majestic 
Mexican Metals 
Nevada Douglas 
Smokey 
Stewart 


DIVIDENDS 


Massachusetts Mills in Georgia de- 
clared regular semi-annual dividend of 
2% per cent, payable Dec. 1 to stock 
of record Nov. 14. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey declared regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $5, payable Dec. 15 to stock of 
record Nov. 20. 


LIVERPOOL COTTON 

LIVERPOOL — Cotton opened _ with 
good inquiry for spots but prices were 
unchanged with ,middlings -at 4.56d. 
Sales 10,000 bales; receipts 4788 bales, 
all American. Futures opened quiet: 
May-June 4.27d, and declining to 4.25d. 
Opening spot prices follow: American 
middling fair 5.60d; good middling 
4.88d; middling 4.56d; low. middling 
3.95d; good ordinary 3.26d; ordinary 
2.76d. 3 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
CHICAGO—Considerable local interest 
is shown in the announcement that 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., is about to erect 
a large branch house at Seattle. The 
cost of the new building and ground is 
placed at about $1,300,000. 


LONDON METAL PRICES 
NEW YORK—London cable to metal 
exchange quotes standard tin £139; 
Straits tin £151; standard copper £52 
17s. 6d.; electrolytic ‘£54 5s.; lead, No- 
vember, £17 17s. 6d.; spelter £24 17s. 
6d. 


CHARTERS ARE 


YEAR| 


661 tons of freight, a drop of 2,403,327 | 


Of the 59,000,000 tons New Haven 


<5 | cember. 
| Jnonth. 


REOPENING OF 
COTTON MART 
SATISFACTORY 


Resumption of Trading on New 
York Exchange Marked by 
One of Largest Attendances on 
Record—Prices Rule Steady 


‘NEW YORK—Business was resumed 
on the New York cotton exchange this 
morning. The great interest in the re- 
opening of the exchange was evidenced 
by the fact that the attendance of mem- 
bers was one of the largest on record. 

At the start trading was not brisk, 
but the markct displayed a steady tone. 
It was the general opinion that the in- 
itial prices were at satisfactory levels. 

Mitchell was the first to bid for De- 
Hentz also was a buyer of that 


After the opening prices weakened 
slightly. 

It was estimated that fully 100,000 
bales of cotton were dealt in~during the 


060 | first half hour. 


There was a good demand for December 
around 7.39c, and January, March and 
May were also comparatively active 
around 7.63c, 7.85¢ and 8.08c, respectively. 

An official of the exchange declared 
that the opening was very satisfactory. 

Attention was called to the higher 
prices under the new contracts, the dis- 
tant positions selling under those con- 
tracts ranging higher thai. the nearer old 
contract month, which ordinarily would 
be higher than far months. 


NEW ORLEANS—The hours for daily 
calls and the closing of business of the 
New Orleans cotton exchange have been 
changed. The first call will take place 
9:05 a. m. daily. The second call will 
be at noon, except on Saturdays, when 
it will occur at 10:45 a. m. The third 
eali will be at 1:30 p. m. The exchange 
will close at 2 p. m. except on Saturdays, 
when trading will end at 11 a. m. 


EXPANSION IN 
BOSTON EXPORTS 


Expansion in exports from the port 
of Boston continues. The total for the 


, week just closed—$2,929,324—shows an 


increase of $1,997,018 over corresponding 
period a year ago, a gain of 214 per 
cent. The exports Saturday—$687,079— 
exceeded the imports by $610,683. 

The daily import and export figures 
of the value of general merchandise 
passing through the Boston custom house 


follow: ; 
Exports 
$21,949 
89,408 
1,231,684 
888,148 
17.056 
681.079 
2,929,324 
934. 306 
51,669,111 
62,879,077 


Imports 

$287,942 
279.425 
334.259 
122. R54 
ey DAT 


Monday, Nav..B. cc... 
Tuesday. Nov 10. Ag 
Wednesday, Nov 1f.... 
Thursday. Nov 12 
Friday. Nov 13 
Saturday, Nov 14 396 
Week end Nov 14, 1914 1. 708. 443 
Week end Nov 14, 1913 1,769,037 
7, 1914... .150,334,216 


Jan. 1-Nov. 7, 
Jan. 1-Nov. 7. 1913....116.794.229 


SHOE BUYERS 


(Compiled by the Monitor, Nov. 16) 
Among the boot and shoe trade and 
leather buyers in Boston are the foliow- 


ing: 

Chicago—Ben Sinsheimer of Sinsheimer, 
Bach & Co.: Essex. 

London, Eng.—F red A. Werner: U. S. 

Los Angeles—H. M. Snodgrass of A. 
Hamburger & Son; Thorn. 

Los Angeles—C. B. Short of Broadway 
Dept. Store; Thorn. 

Porto Rico—Pedro Perez of San Fran- 
cisco Forteze; U. S. 

LEATHER BUYERS 

Leicester, Eng.—A. Hollingsworth. 

Leicester, Eng.—W. R. Box of S. 
row & Bro., Ltd.; Essex. 

Liverpool, Eng.—Stanley Morris and W 
P. Jotcham of Geo. Morris & Son, Tour. 

London, Eng.—W. Rockwell of Beving- 
ton & Son. 

Lynchburg—Pyror N. Smith of Smith, 
Briscoe & Co.: Essex. 

(The New England Shoe and Leather As- 
sociation cordially invites all visiting buy- 
ers to call at its headquarters and trade 
information bureau, 166 Essex st., Boston. 
The Chrtstian Science Monitor is’ on file.) 


CLEARING HOUSE 


New York funds sold at the clearing 
house today at par. 

Exchanges and balances for today 
compare with the totals for the corre- 
sponding period in previous year as fol- 
lows: 


Monday— 1914 1913 
ee ae $20,004,643 $25,845,197 
Balances , 616. 991 2,401,264 


The United States sub-treasury shows 
a credit balance at the clearing house 
today of $4938. 


ISSUED TO 


Bar- 


NEW BUSINESS CORPORATIONS 


Certificates of incorporation have been 
issued to the following new corpora- 
tions :~ 


Brittain Dental Show Case Company, Bos- 
ton—Robert O. Brittain, Clifford Ss. 
Brittain, Leha G. Brittain; $10,000. 


Enterprise Shoe Shop, Inc., Boston—Louis 
Goldstein, Israel Swig, George H. 
Lucey; $10,000. 

Atwood Specialty Company, 
P. Hall, Lester S. Riley, 
Towne; $5000 

Rockland Cooperative Market, 
land—Henry Potter, Jr., 
Smith, Harold: C. Lowell: 

Haverhill Rapid Transit oe 
, bill— Albert S. Sawyer, $50 
* Hubert C. Thompson; $50 

Dodge Sales Company, Tasieeis. <a 
Dodge, Frank E. Dodge, Gertrude Mce- 
Carthy; auto and motor boat acces- 
sories; $25,000. 

New England Hat Company, Framingham 
—Edward W. Achorn, Horace E. Brig- 
ham; $50,000 

Los Indios Grapefruit wien ea Inc., 
Boston—Freeman L. Wight, Clement P. 
Wight, Frank W. Prescott; $60,000. 

Danbury Hat Store, Inc., Haverhill— David 


Boston—.James 
Winfleld C., 


Ine., Rock- 

Arthur H. 

$20,000. 
any, Haver- 
a P. Cate, 


Oppenheim, Bessie Oppenheim, Isadore 
Ashkenazy; $5000 . 


i 
Lynn—Wil- 
Robert E. Buss and 


Berkeley Theater Company, Boston—Wil- 
liam D. Bradstreet, Walter Fr. Green- 
~ wood, William J. Cline; $10,000. 

Byron Chandler, Ine., Boston—Byron 
Chandler, Albert E. Rollins; $15,000. 
Eureka Blank Book Company, Holyoke— 

Martin J. Judge, Horace D. Honey, 
Patrick J. Judge. yi R. Dynbar, 
John C. Shea; $200 
Eastern American File Producing Com- 
pany, Boston—-Jacob Lagsdin, John 
Berschinsky, William Berschinsky, Car} 
Canner, Max Pumpurin; $50,000. 
Roxbury Crossing Realty Company, 
ton—Robert A. MacLellan. 
a Peter D. 


Lynn License Association, Inc.. 
liam J. Burke, 
others: $1000. 


Bos- 
George P. 
MacLellan: $100, - 


M. 
Con- 
Ong; 


Mandarin Company, Boston—Francis 
Phelan, Seo Hoo Yen, Joseph A. 
way, ‘Alfred Ss. Hay, Frank 
restaurant; $15,000 

Metropolitan Supply Company, 
ton—Morris Rothstein, 
Abraham Levenson; $10" 

Massachusetts Securities Company, Boston 

—J. Frank Hughes, A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Phillip R. Ammidon; $50,000. 

International Comfort Chair Company, 
Inc., Boston-—Louis H. Burack, Alex- 
ander Myers, aa Hurwitz, Albert 
Hurwitz: $25,000 


Inc., Bos- 
Hyman Cohen, 


} 


PRODUCE 
Arrivals 


Str Cretic, Mediteranean ports, 8521 
bxs lemons for Boston and 4857 bxs for 


‘interior points. 


Str Limon, Pt. Limon, 32,000 stems 
bananas, 466 bxs grape fruit, 37 bxs 
oranges, 6 bxs lemons, 47 crts pine- 
apples, 17 crts peppers, 200 certs toma- 
toes. 

Str Howard, Norfolk, 500 bgs peanuts, 
3 bbls sweet potatoes, 642 bxs oranges, 
259 bskts beans. 

Str Tuscan, 


PROVISIONS 


Boston Receipts 


Apples 7400 bbls 1671 bxs, cranberries 
996 bbls, Florida oranges 4368 bxs, Cali- 
fornia oranges 1525 bxs, grapefruit 861 
bxs, lemons 14,517 bxs, bananas 32,000 
stems, California deciduous fruit 4 cars, 
pineapples 47 certs, grapes 433 bbls 14,794 


Philadelphia, 253 bxs 


| bskts 3706 carriers, raisins 2888 bxs, pea- 


nuts 500 bags, potatoes 52,274 bush, sweet 
potatoes 403 bbls, onions 989 bush. 


Boston Poultry Receipts 
Today 1013 pkgs, last year 3066 pkgs. 
Boston Wholesale Prices 


Flour—Special short patents, $6.60@ 
6.90; spring patents, $6.10@6.40; spring 
clears, in sacks, $4.90@5.40; winter pa- 
tents, $5.75@6.10; winter straights, $5.20 
@5.85; winter clears, $5@5.60; Kansas 
patents, in sacks, $5.40@5.90. 

Millfeed—Spring bran,  $25.50@26, 
winter bran, $25.75@26.25; middlings, 
$25.75@30; mixed feed, $26.75@29.50; 
red dog, $34; cottonseed meal, $27.50@ 
29.50; linseed meal, $34.50; alfalfa meal, 
choice, $24.50; No. 1, $22.85; Canadian 
bran, $25.75. 

Corn—Spot, No. 2 yellow, 87c; No. 3 
yellow, 8614c; ship, new No. 2 yellow, 
8014@81; new No. 3 yellow, 7912 @80ce; 
new No. 4 yellow, 781,@79c; new yellow, 
77% @78ce. 

Oats—-Spot, No. 1 clipped white 57%2c; 
No. 2 clipped white, 57; No. 3 clipped 
white, 56c; for ship fancy, 40 lbs, 57@ 
57144c; fancy, 38 lbs, 564%,@57; regular, 
38 lbs, 5512@56c; regular, 36 lbs, 55@ 
535%4¢. 

Cornmeal—Granulated, $4.25 per bbl; 
bag meal, $1.60@1.62 per bbl; cracked 
corn, $1.62@1.64; bolted, $4.20. 

Hay—Choice, $23.50@24.50; No. 1 
grade, $22.50@23.50; No. 2 grade, $20.50 
@22; No. 3 grade, $16.50@17.50; stock, 
$15.50@17.50; stock, $15.50@16.50 

Straw—Rye, $16.50@17; oat, $11.50. 

Beans—Car lots, choice pea, $2.70@ 
2.75 a bu; yellow eyes, $3@3.05; me- 
dium, $2.75; red kidneys, old, $2.50@3; 
new, $3.35@3.50; California small white, 
$3.40@3.50; foreign pea beans, $2.60; 
Scotch green peas, $2.50@2.60; Canada 
peas, $2.60; lima beans, 6%c¢ Ib. 

Lard—Raw leaf, 1434c; rendered leaf, 
13%c; pure 12%ce. 

Eggs—-Choice hennery and nearby, 55 
@56c; eastern extra, 51@53c; western 
extra, 47@48c; western prime first, 39 
@40c; western first, 34@35c; storage 
first, 24@25c; storage extra, 25@26c. 

Butter—Northern creamery extra 34@ 
3414¢; western creamery extra, 3312@ 
34c; western first, 30%2.@32%c. . 

Fruit—Grapes, Niagaras, 7@9c; Con- 
cord, 8@llce; Catawbas, 9@10c; pears, 
Seckels, $1.50@2.50 bu; Beurre Bosc, $2 
@3.50; Sheldons, $1.50@2.50; cranber- 
ries, $1@1.25 ert, $2.50@3.50 bbl; Florida 
oranges, $1.50@2.25 bx; California or- 
anges, $2.50@4; grapefruit, $1.25@2.25 
box. | 

Apples—Baldwins, $1.50@2; Pippins, 
$1.50@2; McIntosh Reds, $2,50@3.50; 
Kings, $2@2.75; Wubbardstons, $1.50@ 
2; Harveys, $1.50@2; Greenings, $1.50@ 
2; Snow, $1.75@2.75; sweet, $1.50@2; 
bu boxes 35@50c; fancy, 75¢@$1; west- 
ern box apples, $1@1.75. 

Potatoes—$1.20@1.30 per 2-bu bag; 
sweet, $1.75@2.121% bbl. 

Onions—Spanish, per case, $2. 25@2. 50; 
native, per bu box, 60@65c; Connecticut, 
per 100-lb bag, $1.10@1.15. 

Sugar—American and Arbuckle re- 
fineries quote on a granulated and fine 
basis at 5.10c per pound in 100-bbl lots 
and at 5.15@5.25c per pound in 20-bbl 
lots. One refinery will sell, however, at 
5e on seven-day deliveries. Wholesale 
grocers quote granulated and fine at 
5.40¢ per pound for 100-lb bags and 
barrels. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Boston Receipts 
Today—2170 tbs, no bxs, 150,824 lbs 
butter; 1224 bxs cheese; 1498 cs eggs. 
1913—3192 tbs, 70 bxs, 200,694 Ibs but- 
ter; 881 bxs cheese; 701 cs eggs. 
New York Receipts 


Today—4861 pkgs butter, 
cheese; 3461 cs eggs. 
1913—4767 pkgs butter, 560 bxs cheese, 
4282 cs eggs. 
Other Markets 


ST LOUIS, Nov 14—Egg market firm 
at 28c. 

CHICAGO, Nov 14—Butter 
easy, extras 321'4¢, extra firsts 30@3142¢, 
firsts 2714@29Y,. packing stock 21144@ 
22c. Receipts, 7629 packages. Egg mar- 
ket steady, firsts 28@29c, ordinary firsts 
26@27c. Receipts, 4415 cases. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


LOVISVILLE & NASHVILLE 
Increase 
First week November... $979.660 *$°76.460 
from July 1 19,645,310 2,816,737 
NEW YORK RAILWAYS 


426 bxs 


$1,134,472 
421,794 
85,209 


1,146,037 
45 (7 
a ESS. 103,995 
GEORGIA SOUTHERN FLORIDA 
First week Nov $44,574 *$8, 703 
From July 1 859,370 42,432 
CHICAGO & ALTON 
First week Nov 
From July 1.. 


“9829, 992 


*$13,817 
*447,747 


"_“*Decreasé, 


market |, 


SURPLUS OF 
THE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC LO W 


Increase of More Than 25 Per 
Cent in Taxes Contributed, 
Among, Other Factors, to 
Drastic Decline in Net Gains 


The fiscal year ended June 30 last 
marked the lowest point to which South* 
ern Pacific’s surplus available for divi- 
dends had fallen since 1908. Although 
gross earnings were the second largest 
in the company’s history, being surpassed 
only by those of 1913, a number of 
factors contributed to the drastic decline 
in net. 

One of the most disturbing features 
was an increase of $1,465,000 or 25.7 per 
cent in taxes, the result chiefly of an 
increased income tax paid te the gov- 
ernment and an jncrease in the taxes 
paid the state of Kentucky, 

Through increased taxes and burdens 
imposed by federal and state commis- 
sions, costs of operation were increased 
more than $2,200,000 and this despite a° 
decrease of $4,200,000 in total gross earn- 
ings from 1913. Abnormal weather con- 
ditions during the year on both the At- 
lantic and Pacific ends of the company’s 
lines also proved a decided handicap, 
The company, however, effected some 
economies by raising the average freight 
train load and by greater efficiency in 
use of locomotive fuel. 

There was a marked decrease in pas- 
senger earnings, largely attributable to 
deferred travel in anticipation of the 
exposition next year, and diminished 
transportation of labor, as well as the 
general curtailment of tourist_travel and 
various other causes. Express earnings 
suffered from the reduction in rates by 
the interstate commerce commission and 
the railroad commission of Caifornia. 

Although there were normal crops along 
the company’s lines, freight revenues 
were affected by a substantial curtail- 
ment of shipments of lumber in Louis- 
iana and Texas. Reduced rates aiso got 
in their work. 


DIVIDENDS CUT 
SINCE WAR BEGAN 


NEW YORK—Meetings of about 40 
corporations were held last week for div- 
idend action. Of this number four re- 
duced dividends;’one passed its dividend, 
and one deferred action. 

Since the war began, about 10 per 
cent of the companies acting on divi- 
dends have either passed, reduced or 
deferred action on them, 

Shareholders of the steel, copper and 
petroleum companies have been affected 
more than other groups. Steel.and cop- 
per companies alone have cut disburse- 
ments to shareholders at the rate of 
about $60,000,000 annually, This is ap- 
proximately 57 per cent of the loss to 
shareholders of all companies reporting, 

The following shows the loss in divi- 
dends to shareholders sinee the beginning 
of the European war: Loss to share- 
holders in reduced dividends quarterly, 40 
companies reporting, $13,039,785; loss to 
shareholders in passed or deferred divi- 
dends quarterly, six companies, $13,447,- 
000; total loss quarterly, $26,486,785, 
This is at the rate of $105,947,000 an- 
nually. Meetings in the week ending 
Nov. 21 number close to 50, and several 
reductions are looked for, 


TRANSACTIONS IN 
BOSTON STOCKS 


Transactions in the following Boston 
stock exchange securities are under- 
stood to have been made today at these 
prices: 

Alaska Gold 

Boston & Albany 

New Haven 

Butte & Superior 

American Tel & Tel 

United Fruit 

Swift eee eeeeC ee eee ese eSeeseseseseEes . 101% 
General Electric . + 137 
Daly West 


American Sugar 

Pond Creek > 

American Tel 44 

Pasa Ge, <c < Kétccscnconcdsscunea 148 

Steel O 
GO ME ccccccvescedusvectcohscedesdua = 

Woolen pf 

North 

UT 

A hed soe Agricultural Chemical.... 

foston & Maine 

Tnited Shoe 

Southern 


KANSAS CITY’S | 
DEPOSITS LOWER 


KANSAS CITY—The 14 _ national 
banks here reported deposits Oct. 31 of 
$97,827,814, compared with $103,605.000$ 
on Sept. 12 and $107,292,714 Oct. 12, 
1913. Loans showed a decrease of only 
$2,283,587, being practically the same ag: 
a year ago. 

Every bank closely allied to the live- 
stock industry reported an inerease ‘in 
loans. This reflects increased credit re- 
quirements of livestock handlers over a 
year ago, when the supply of feed in 
this territory was short and the East 
was a freer purchaser of livestock paper. 
The livestock paper placed with the East 
this fall by “Kansas City is probably 
not 50 per cent of the total in the same 
time in 1913. Loans to mercantile in- 
terests also contracted. 


CHICAGO BOARD UF TRADE 
CHICAGO—Three board of trade menm- 
berships have been seld fee $2000 ney 
to buyer. 


- 


“ 
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World’s Latest News of Industries and Commerce 


. PORTLAND. ORE., BANK SAYS 
fee eAPrORTS HELPED BUSINESS 


clare This Is Not Time to Sacrifice Holdings That 
Have Shown Stable Values, Although They May 
- Be Depressed for Time Being 


ih 


4a “Be 
Ore.—In its November 
ae letter on trade conditions the Merchanis 
= nal Bank of Portland says in part: 
There may be reduction and even pass- 
Bing of dividends, but it will certainly 
E: bed] pay to sacrifice holdings hastily 
that for a long period have had stable 
 yalues but for the time being may suf- 
btu depression. It will pay better to 
_ keep what we have and to trim our per- 
- ponal expenditures according to our re- 
_ spective incomes. 
| The banks generally, while conserving 
_ their own resources and putting them in 
as liquid form as possible are. carefully 
_ guarding the credit of their customers. 
‘ The tremendous expansion in our ex- 
‘ports and imports for September has 
been a powerful aid to all business. 
Many lines of manufacture have been 
_ stimulated above a normal basis by the 
that have been made for for- 
' eign governments. A great many in- 
parie are being made for boots and 
shoes, blankets and other essentials of 
army equipment which cannot be manu- 
_ factured in the home countries. It is 
 gaid that stocks in some lines have been 
4 E etrent clean. There is a tendency to 
_ caution in the matter of expansion, how- 
ever, as a great many inquiries have 
"been made by speculators. There is no 
telling” how long the war will last.. As. 
4 soon as hostilities cease, foreign buyers 
will retire from the market,-the home 
- industries of the foreign governments 
will resume as rapidly as possible, and 
Pthey will, even in their crippled condi- 
tion after the war is over, undoubtedly 
4 be pe to supply all that the trade can 


war, the greatest adverse factor 
our calculations for the future, 
mues, with one side or the other 
z able to report favorable results 
_ from time to time. That means but one 
thing. The termination of the war is 
uncertain. It is now conservatively 
timated. that the burden of the war 
is $28,000,000 of money loss a day. 
How this will ever be paid is not clear, 
but it has been proven time and time 
again that the savings of the people are 
‘a great natural reservoir of financial re- 
: tion which has seldom been tested 
- to its capacity. So far, the financing of 
war loans offered by the different gov- 
: ments has been easily done, but it 
is estimated that not more than one 
/ fifth of the requirements have been met. 


_ The statistics of the business trans- 
actions of the past two months show a 
' decided restriction in trade and manu- 
facture. The iron and steel industry 
_ is on a 50 per cent basis; building opera- 
q tions have been reduced 30 per cent; 
“weather conditions have been unseason- 
: able; enforced economies have checked 
‘enterprise; the volume of business dis- 
"tribution is less, railroad earnings are 
_ still lower except for the grain carrying 
roads. It is quite certain that the war 
_ tax will not prove an aid to lines which 
_ have to hear the brunt of the burden. 
Fifty-three per cent of the clearing 
‘house cities between the Mississippi 
3 river and the Rockys Mountains—the 
jem section—showed increases in their 
for September, while only 15 
‘per cent of the cities of the twelfth fed- 
‘eral reserve district, and none in the 
ith Atlantic states showed increases. 
‘The bank clearings for October for 
: land show a gratifying increase over 
' September of over $5,000,000. For the 


ry 
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same period Seattle shows a slight gain 
and Spokane and Tacoma a loss. All 
these cities register a loss compared with 
last year, 

With the crest of the apple harvest 
now past and a period of unprecedented 
apple consumption all over the United 
States at low values, there is every in- 
dication of a better price condition from 
now on. Northwest apple values have 
been severely affected this season by an 
unnatural lack of keeping quality, due 
to unparalleled climatic conditions. This 
prevented the fruit from being held back. 
Instead, it was forced upon an unwilling 
trade in much greater volume than it 
could absorb. Complete demoralization 
of the situation was .voided by the 
growers’ cooperative movement which 
was given its greatest test. Exports of 
eastern barrel apples to the British mar- 
kets are fully 30 per cent heavier than 
in 1913. 

While the sa]mon trade is quiet now 
it is believed that there will be a strong 
market for this food after the turn of 
the year. Already inquiries have been 
received from France for the. canned 
product and it is believed Germany will 
follow very soon. These two countries, 
by their tarifflaws, have kept out this 
food from their markets. They will be 
compelled to use it before very long, it 
is believed, and once the habit of eating 
salmon is begun it will not-be possible 
to break it off. England is absorbing 
the British Columbia salmon and will 
not be in the market until that pack is 
all taken. 

General conditions in the lumber wails 
have not materially improved. The mills 
hereabouts are working at not to exceed 
50 per cent of their capacity, and prices 
are weak. An improvement is reported 
in eastern Oregon and the inland empire. 
The official figures for 1913 just issued 
by the department of agriculture on the 
condition of lumber manufacture shows 
that some’ 750,000,000 feet less lumber 
was cut in 1913 than in 1912. 

The total product: was 38,250,000,000 
board feet for 1913. There were 21,394 
mills in operation in 1913, a decrease of 
8000 under. the previous year. These 
were largely small capacity mills. The 


report says the year was one of over-’ 


production and slack business in both 
yellow pine and Douflas fir. Sixty per 
cent of the 10-hour day capacity of the 
mills was closed down. 

Portland’s postoffice receipts show a 
gain of 8 per cent for the month. For 
the first time in its history it passed 
the $1,000.000 mark in the year’s busi- 
ness before the Ist of October. The hog 
and sheep arrivals at North Portland 
show an increase for the month and 
year, but there is a falling off in cattle 
receipts. Customs duties at Portland 
show a considerable falling off, but the 
value of the exports is almost 2% times 
the amount for September, the increase 
being in grain and flour exported. 

Portland is able to record & gratify- 
ing increase in the value of the building 
contracts for October as compared with 
September. The comparison, however, is 
still unfavorable with last year’s build- 
ing activity. For the entire country for 
Septeniber, 1914, the returns for 156 
cities show a falling off of 26 per cent 
compared with last year. For the nine 
months of 1914 the aggregate falling off 
was $43,000,000 from 1913. Thirteen 
cities on the Pacific coast record a de- 
crease of $23,000,000. 
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REAL ESTATE TRUST STOCKS 


The following are the latest quotations on real estate trust shlics as fur- 


; “nished by Burroughs & Co.: 


x peny Tru st 
Barristers Hall Trust 
ee cca occ cccece Sd pain oe aie 
rkeley Hotel Trust. 
gard of Trade Building -Qrust 
ston Ground Rent Trust 
oston Real Estate Trust 
ton Baorage Warehouse Co 


Co. bonds 
. do Sock 
3 field Building Trust 
ir ness Teal Estate Trust bonds 
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Building Trust 
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eae are Building Trust 
y Mar et Realty Co. bonds 
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~ Note—Accrued interest to be added to-a hove otie at rate of 
1914, Burroughs & Co.) 


(Copyright, 
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Mortgages Capital 
$ 0,000 $1,1 


Outstanding 
stock Par Bid Asked 
00,000 $100 $80 ‘ 


’.. | ments because of the war. 


| 


tT] ized very soon. 


FREER TRADING 
IN BONDS NOW 
MADE. POSSIBLE 


Restrictions Removed From 
Dealings in Municipal and 
State Securities Announced 


NEW YORK—Following the announce- 
ment by the stock exchange committee 
of five that unrestricted trading in listed 
municipal and state bonds may now be 
resumed, the investment bankers’ com- 
mittee of seven gives notice that deal- 


ings in unlisted municipal and state 
bonds for domestic accounts may now be 
conducted without restrictions. All 
transactions for delayed delivery or 
seller contracts should continue to be 
submitted to committee. This request is 
the same as that made by the stock ex- 
change committee. 

Under an. earlier ruling of investment 
bankers’ committee the sale of unlisted 
bonds owned by. bond houses themselves 
could be taken without reporting to the 
committee. Bond houses have been oper- 
ating under this earlier‘rule, and as the 
greater part of municipal issues are 
bought outright by the houses, there has 
really been no restriction in prices in 
this class of unlisted securities for 
nearly two months past. 

New restriction, however, placed on 
bond trading by these rules is that the 
business which can be conducted under 
them is limited to domestic account. 
Thus the committees retain the power 
to prohibit selling from abroad as they 
think it necessary. It is thought that 
this restriction may later be applied to 
trading in stocks and thus help to elimi- 
nate one of the greatest obstacles to 
complete opening of the stock exchange 
at an early date, that of heavy liquida- 
tion from abroad of American stocks. 

The next step expected within a shor 
time is the opening of unrestricted trad- 
ing under similar terms in high-class 
railroad and industrial bonds. Following 
this, it is said, unrestricted trading in 
stable priced stocks may be expected. 
Those first selected will be purely do- 
mestic issues which have no international] 
market and the list will be gradually in- 
creased. 


BOSTON ELEVATED 
AND NEW SUBWAY 


An element in Boston Elevated’s net 
earning situation, which must not be lost 
sight of is the bearing which the opening 
of the Boylston street subway will have. 
The rental charge to the Elevated for 
this splendid piece of underground transit 
facilities is about. $200,000 per annum. 

The subway will have to be carried 
for about nine months of the current 
fiscal year, which ends June 30, 1915. 
This means during the 1915 year an in- 
creased expense of $150,000 and it is a 
considerable question as to what increase 
in traffic this subway will produce or 
what economy of opération it will make 
possible. It will be two or three months 
before the Elevated gets any definite 
idea as to what is the traffic producing 
value of the Boylston tube. 


NEW ENGLAND 
~ COTTON YARN CO. 


Although the earnings of New England 
Cotton Yarn for its fiscal year to Sept. 
30 will make an indifferent showing, 
with a negligible balance above interest 
on its $4,777,000 first mortgage bonds, it 
is understood that the company is lined 
up for a handsome showing during the 
next six months. It is said that there 
are on the books today nearly six months 
of forward orders taken at prices 
which show a good margin of profit. 


VARIOUS GOVERNMENTS PLACE 
TWO, BILLIONS OF LOANS 


| Ft De: irborn. Cc hie 
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MILLIONS OF 
BANK: DEPOSITS 


Amounts Reported by Forty-One 

- National Institutions..of the 
United States at Last Call of 
the Comptroller 


NEW -YORK—According to the re- 
turns to comptroller’s call as of Oct. 31, 
41 national, banks reported each gross 
deposits in excess of $25,000,000, com- 
pared with 43 on Sept. 12, and 49 on 
June 30; Chatham & Phenix National 
of New. York and Corn Exchange of 
Philadelphia are the two that fell be- 
low the 325,000,000 mark, since Sept. 12, 
the previous call, Included in the list 
are 14 New York ‘city, four Chicago, 
four Philadelphia, three Boston and 
three St. Louis banks. Of the total num- 
ber, 18 reported increases and 23 de- 
creases. 

The greatest gains were recorded by 
a few New York institutions, the First 
National leading with .an increase of 
$15,358,000. The others showing the 
greatest growth were National City with 
$15,080, 000, Liberty with $8,390,000 and 
Hanover with $6,280,000. Outside of New 
York the First National of St. Paul 
registered the greatest ee 45,- 
224.000. 

The heaviest decreases in "gross de- 
posits -were experienced by~-the follow- 
ing: National Park of New York, $9,- 
780,000; First National of Chicago, $9,- 
7050,000; Commercial & Continental of 
Chicago, $8,317,000; Mechanics & Metals 
of New York, $5,987,008; National Bank 
of Commerce of New York, $5,877,000. 

Following is a list of banks reporting 
each over $25,000,000 (000 omitted): 
Oct 31, Sept 12, 

1914 


1914 Decrease 
City, New York. . $260,726 $245,646 ar gt 
Cont & Com, Chic 155,749 8,3 
Commerce, N Y. 55 
First, New York.. 
New York.. 
First, Chicago .... 
Park, New York.. 
Hanover, i heer 
Mechanics, N Y. 
Shawmut, Boston. 
First, Boston lca 
Amer: Exch, N Y 
Philadelphia, Phila 
Fourth Street, Phfl 
Corn Ech, Chicago 
Irving, New. York 
Marine, Buffalo.... 
Mellon, Pittsburgh 
First & Old, Det.. 
Merchants, Boston 
Grirard, Philadel. 
Bk of Cal, San Frn 
Liberty, N 
National bank of 

Com. St =e 


Cc meeatin «4 


Franktin, Philadel 
First, Cleveland ra 
Northwest, Minne. 
Anglo «& ‘London, 
Parts, San Fran 
Seaboard, N Y.... 
mm GEN 2. BM Ecce 
Wells-Fargo. Nev, 
San Francisco... 
Mechanics - Ameri- 
ean, St Louis... 
Third, St Louis... 
First, Minneapolis 
Seuthwest Nation’l 
Bank of Com- 
merce, Kansas 


27,516 


25,788 
25,491 
25,422 


25,203 


Imp «& Trad, 
Farmers’, Pitts... 
First, Kan Cy, Mo 


*[ncrease. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER BUYING 


One of the largest Boston trust com-. 
panies is understood to have bought 


MONEY SITUATION 


IN- THE WEST IS 


continuation of 7 P. C. Clear- 
ing House Certificates Feature 


CHICAGO—Money conditions in the 
West point to rapid strides in the way 
of improvement. There are evidences of 
significance of the general fiscal position 


gradually righting’ itself, and, although 
there are many problems awaiting solu- 
tion, there is less apprehension with re- 
gard to’the future, whereby normal con- 
ditions will soon supplant any feeling of 
anxiety. There are now evidences of the 
passing of the high interest rate, the one 
decisive step being the discontinuation 
of the clearing house certificates bearing 
7 per cent. 

The instituting of the federal reserve 
banks is recognized as the most instru- 
mental factor in restoring confidence to 
the financial situation. The lowering of 
the reserve requirements from ,25 to 
18 per cent will result in bringing a large 
amount of available cash on to the 
market, and the benefits to be derived 
therefrom will be such as to permit the 
leading banks of the country to be a 
little more lenient in the way of ac- 
commodations. 

There will undoubtedly be some pro- 
nounced easing of rates ire the next two 
weeks, but -it ig not expected to see any 
general reduction. among the larger 
banks, 7 per cent being’ the ruling rate. 
Some renewals of 7 per cent loans are 
known to have been made, however, at 
6 per cent for three and four months 
periods. 

Brokers in commercial paper feel the 
impulse for changes for the better in 
their line. State banks and trust com- 
panies are good buyers on four to six 
months paper on: rates from 6 to 7 
per cent. Bond dealers report a sub- 
stantial increase in both orders and in- 
quiries with business as a whole better 
than at any time since July last. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis bankers are 


history of the city. Rates of interest 
remain steady. Banks at St. Louis re- 
port money rates easing toward a 6 per 
cent level, with deposits somewhat 
higher than at the time of the last call, 
and the general situation materially 
improved. 


NAVAL STORES 


NEW YORK—Consumers are still buy- 
ing moderately, but a firmer tone has 


9! been noted in the naval stores market 
“eee | during the past few days. 


This has beer 
brought about by a constantly decreas- 
ing volume of receipts at southern 
points. The producing season is near 


9| its close, and with the smaller arrivals 


in the South it is clear that independents 
are no.longer desirous of underselling, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
association interests are holding to their 
minimum quotation of 45%c per gallon. 


for 47c a gallon dock, and 47'44c per gal- 


‘| lon ex-yard as the week closed. 


Rosins—The movement in rosins has 
been rather slow lately, but prices have 
had a steadier undertone in sympathy 
with the firmer position of turpentine. 
Included among the receipts Saturday 
were 700 barrels of rosin and 64 barrels 


nearly $2,000,000 commercial paper in 
the last few. weeks, practically all of 
which consisted of middle of December | 
maturities. The rate was generally 6 
per cent. 


ROYAL MAIL PACKET NEW BONDS 


LONDON—The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Compahy has announced an issue 
of £750,000 5 per cent bonds. ‘at 97%. 


NEW YORK—Well over two billion! with four months: gone. 
D of loans have been ‘made by governments | figure is the true cost, three- fourths of 
}} engaged in the war or by other govern- | 


| financed. 
iv addition, | an 


nearly a billion more loans have been 
authorized or are expected to be author- 


This leaves out of ac- 
count the reports by way of London that 


Germany is to authorize another billion 


and a quarter war loan. Credits known 


00; to have been granted for war purposes, 


9} perial 5s. at $1,175,000,000. 
51 sian Diet recently granted a further war 


'}but not yet funded, amounted to close 


to another half billion. Probably sev- 
eral more such credits have been,granted 
which have been crowded out of the news 


;| cables, because of press of the war story. 


Germany holds the lead by a wide 
margin in the amount so far raised for 
war purposes. Latest reports place sub- 
scriptions for new treasury bills and im- 
The Prus- 


4 credit of $375,000,000, and another $1,- 


250,000,000 loans is talked of. The next 


a2 largest borrowing is that so far done 


000,000 on treasury bills, 


4 by Russia, amounting to $467,000,000. 


England~has to date borrowed $450,- 
with $50,- 


76| 000,000 additional authorized, but as yet 


last dividend. 


514 per cent bonds, 


0 | land 


Pmone 


unissued. Parliament has just been 
asked to authorize $1,125,000,000 10-year 
to raise additional 
funds, and’ refund treasury bills. Eng- 
has f aid about 3% per cent for its 


than 5 per cent for Germany. 
Estimates of actual cost of the war, 
for a six months’ period, run from $4,-. 


- | 260,000,000 to $8,580,000,000. If the first 


estimate is correct, about half of the 
first six months’ cost has been financed 


+. 


compared. with slightly more oe 


If the higher 
/six .months’ ecgpital -needs is yet to be 


The details of gowernment -financing 
since the war began, as far as they are 
available, are: 

Government loans completed: 


German war. loans (#840,000- 
,000 imperial 5s at 9744, $335,- 
090,000 treasury bills (about 
oe ONT 6 6 GS cu cn cae be s~ « $1, 

Russian .war loans a 
000 treasury bonds, 7 - 
000 S0-year 5s, ,000, 
loan in London, $2,000,000 
loan in New York) 

British treasury bills, on about 
3%% basis....:.. 

Belgium (from  Bfitish 
French governments) 

French 5% defense bonds (last 
report Oct. 10) 

French loan in New York 

Union of South Africa (from 
British government) 

Egyptian treasury bills (guar- 
anteed by British govern t).. 

Switzerland 5s (two issues).. 

Danish domestic loan 

Chinese internd] loan ; 


EEL. bins Pade oc aie MRS Cee $2,356,125, 600 
mgene authorized, ar soon to be author- 
Z 


British 10-year 4% loan 
Netherland 50-year 5s 
Australian (tro British gov- 
ernment) 
Brazil, to fund interest 5%.. 
Belgium (from French gov't). 
Servia (fr French gov’t).. 
Paris, l-year 5% to 6% loah.. 
Jamaica note issue ,000 
Additional government -credits already 
gzranted— 
niles (Prussian Diet, Oct. 


75,000,009 


25,000,000 
16,000,000 
10,000,000 


Grand total 


$3,694,625,000 
Less duplication and non-war 


Total war loans and credits .$3,308,625,000 
‘ 


A 


tbarrel. 


of turpentine from Savannah, and 314 
barrels of turpentine from Charleston. 

Prices as given by the New York 
Comffercial are for graded rosins in yard, 
per barrel, and are nominal in the-ab- 
sence of settled ‘conditions: Graded B 
and D $3.80@3.90, E, F, G and H $3.90@ 
4, I $4@4.40, K $4.35@4.50, M $4.95@ 
5.05, N $6@6.25, W G $6.25@6.50, W W 
$6.50@6.75. 

Tar and pitch—Business in tar and 
pitch is still generally quiet and the 
market is devoid: of feature. Saturday’s 
receipts included. 35 barrels of tar and 
10 barrels‘of tar oil from Charleston. 
But few contracts have been executed 
for tar,.the bulk of demand being for 
spot and nearby goods. Kiln burned 
and retort grades are being held on the 
basis of $6.50@7 a barrel and fines? 
grades of pine pitch at $4.25@4.50 per 
Nerth Carolina grades of pine 
pitch are offering at $3.50@3.75 a barrel. 


SAVANNAH — Saturday’s market: 
Spirits: nominal at 45%c, no sales, re- 
ceipts 352, exports 110, stock 21,377. 
Rosins nominal, no‘sales, receipts 2061, 
exports 1614, stock 117,657. Prices: 
WW 6.35, WG 6.25, N 6, M 4.50, K 4.15, 
I 3.55, H 4.55, G 3.55, F 3.65, E 3.56, 
D 3.524%, B 3.50. ng? 


CLEVELAND BANK 


SITUATION BETTER 


| cover 80 per cent of the cost. of 100 steel 


CLEVELAND, O.— The condition of 
national banks is regarded as highly 
satisfactory here, in view of the general 
banking situation a few weeks ago. At 
no time during the past*six months has 
the atmosphere been so clear. 

As an evidence“that Cleveland finan- 
cial affairs are in much. better. shape, 
the banks here required just four days 
to subscribe the $2,000,000 cotton appor- 
tionment requested, and without a mur- 
mur. Had the same request come six 
weeks ago the money could not have been 
raised: here without considerable incon- 
venience, it is said. 


MORE FURNACES IN BLAST 
GLASGOW—Furnaces in blast in 
Scotland, Middlesbrough and Cumber- 
land on Oct, 30 were 160, compared with 
187 a year ago, : 


MUCH IMPROVED| 
High Rates Disappearing, Dis-| 


experiencing a good volume of business, 


clearings‘ at the latter city for October | 
-| being the largest for that month in the 


Spirits of turpentine were generally held 


AMERICAN STOCK HOLDINGS - 
ABROAD NOT MUCH LOWER 


” Eitinletas Place Total as Possibly $6,000, 000, 000, and 


Amount Sold Immedia tely Previous to Closing of 
Stock Exchange in July Called Small in Comparison 


NEW YORK—Estimates place Amer- 
ican securities held in Europe at at least 
$5,500,000,000, and possibly more than 
$6,000,000,000. 

To clasgify these as much as possible, 
the Wall Street Journal made inquiries 
of all larger corporations as to the exact 


amount held across the water. Returns 
to date from 195 companies as of June 
30, 1914, or nearest available date, total- 
ed $543,976,518 of total outstanding 
stock of $6 484,254, 365, equal to 8.4 per 
cent. 

Europe’s fawenteni’ in United States 
railroads is placed at 4,000,000,000, of 
which approximateiy $3,000,000,000 is 
held in Great Britain. Analysis of re- 
turns thus far indicates European hold- 
ings, of stock of all railroads at 1 per 
cent of the total issued. This accounts 
for only $600,000,000 of the $4,000,000,- 


' 000, leaving $3,400,000 representing in- 


vestment in- American railroad bonds, 
equal to about one third of all bonds 
‘outstanding. 

Liquidation preceding the closing of 
the stock exchange barely scratched the 
surface of Europe’s enormous’ stake in 
this country. It hae been roughly esti- 
mated at $100,000,000, or less than 2 per 
cent. -Liquidation of steel from abroad 


just before close of the exchange. was’ 


generally supposed of large proportions, 
but the stock books show a very small 
decrease of holdings over that period, 
The total holdings abroad of steel Aug. 


31, 1914, were $123,592,700 common and_ 
$31,010,800 preferred, a decrease of only 


2% per cent for combined stocks, as 
compared with June 1, 1914. In St. Paul 
liquidation was proportionally greater, 
amounting to about $2,500,000, or 12.6 
per cent of holdings abroad, 

Although this liquidation was a very 
small percentage of total holdings, it 
undoubtedly eliminated a large propor- 
tion of weaker speculative ‘accounts. 
The big question now is how much effect 
will-the war have in shaking out invest- 
ment holdings. Estimates have been 
made by stock exchange governors as to 
how much liquidation might be expected 
from abroad: on reopening of the ex- 
change. The maximum estimate places 
it at more than $500,000,000 for all se- 
curities, while it is admitted that the 
least that might be expected is $200,- 
000,000. 

If the stock exchange adopts a plan 


of reopening gradually under regulated , 


trading, with internationally held shares 
temporarily suspended, there are many 
important stocks that could be so traded 
in, as their European holdings are slight. 
The express companies show little stock 
held abroad. Other important corpora- 
tions with little stotk abroad are: 
Ameriean Sugar Refining, Central Leath- 
er, Atlantic Coast Line, New Haven, 
Seaboard .Air Line, Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, Corn Products Refining, . Dela- 
ware & Hudson, National Lead, Nevad&é 
Consolidated, Westinghouse Electric, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, La- 
clede Gas, St. Louis Southwestern, ‘ F. 
W. Woolworth and S. S. Kresge. This 
list includes only such companies as 


have made public amount of their stock 
abroad. 

None. of the former Standard Qil sub- 
sidiaries that have reported show any 
large amount of stock on the other side; 
in majority of cases European holdings 
are less than 1 per cent. 

Thirty-four public utility companies 
with total outstanding stock of $737,566,- 
231 report $38,285,625 held abroad, equal 
to 5.2 per cent. Of these 34 companies, 
seven report no European stockholders 
of record. 

United States Steel shows the largest 
amount of stock held in Europe of those 
reporting; holdings of common June l 
being $122,404,500, or 21.1 per cent and 
of preferred $27,514,200, or 7.6 per cent. 
Pennsylvania is second with $74,490,442. 
or 14.9 per eent abroad, and Southern 
Railway third with $62,852,400, or 
34.9 per cent. Other \ large ‘holdings 
are: Great Northern,-$38,127,500, or 16.57 
per cent; Kansas City Southern $22,205,- 
500, or 43.5 per cent; Cities Service $22,- 
159,100, or 51.4 per cent; American Smel- 
ters Securities $25,513,300, or 54.2 per 


\cent, New York Central $21,212,900, or 


10.6 per cent; St. Paul $17,185,400, or 
7.3 per cent, and American Seat seats 
$12,479,900, or 3.6 per cent. 

The: largest amount of ‘stock held’ in 
Europe of any company whose securities 
are listed on the New York stock ex- 
change is Canadian Pacific. By far the 
greater part of its $260,000,000. common 
and $78,225,000 preferred is held abroad. 
It is estimated that England alone holds 
about two thirds of the stock. 

One hundred and twenty-three compa- 
nies have reported holdings on June 30, 
1913, as. well as on June 30,1914. Ina 
majority of cases the change is trifling, 
increases being the rule, The total of: 
stock of these companies held in Europe 
June. 30,1914, was mo 372,180, compared 
with $217,177,395 June 30, 1913, an in- 
crease of $22,194,788, or 10.2 per cent. 

The number of European stockholders 
in proportion to the amount of stock: 
held abroad is, in case of many com- 
panies, small. Many of these stock- 
holders of record are banking and broker- , 
age houses who represent perhaps hun- 
dreds of clients. Of corporations that 
have given the number of European stock- 
holders, Pennsylvania. shows by far the 
largest with 11,822 foreign of a total of 
90,114 stockholders, an average holding 
of 126 shares (par $50). Great Northern 
ig second with 2177, Eastman Kodak. 
third with 1560, and St. Paul fourth with 
1408. Kansas City Southern reports 
only 124, average holding being 1329 
shares. 

That stockholders of corporations of 
the United States continue to steadily 
increase in numbers is amply illustrated 
by the 195 companies that have reported. 
On June 30, 1914, these companies had 
779,054 stockholders of record, against 
717,780 on June 30, 1913, an increase of 
61,274, or 8.65 per cent. United States 
Steel reports the largest number’ with — 
128,098, of whom 47,695 are holders of 
common stock and 80,403 holders of pre- 
ferred stock. Pennsylvania’ is second 
with 90,114 and American Telephone 
third with 57,639. 


ADDED STEEL CAR EQUIPMENT | 
/ Is NOW .VERY NOTICEABLE 


Boston travelers via the South-station 


‘notice the increase in steel cars of the 


two railroads using that terminal. In 
the. case of the New Haven this type of 
pasenger train equipment was during the 


past year augmented by 193 cars to 224, 


cars, while the Boston & Albany is now 
operating 81 such cars.. These are the 
totais of all-steel cars, and are exclusive 
of steel-underframe ones and also of the 
all-steel equipment of the Pullman Com- 
pany on these two roads—approximately 
45 on the New Haven and about 50 on 
the Atbany. 

New financing has been necessary to 
meet the demands in this respect. It is 
understood that last April the New 
Haven was able to arrange with J. P. 


‘| Morgan & Co. and Drexel & Co. of Phil- 


adelphia for a private sale, netting a 
price of around par, of $2,490,000 5 per 
cent equipment trust certificates. The 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company is the 
trustee, and under the indenture the 
railroad ‘is required to make semi-annual 
payments for 15 years, when it will be- 
come vested with title to the equipment. 

An ddditional equipment trust issue is 
now being perfected, the road having 
just sold $970,000 certificates through the 
Morgan and Drexel firms. Proceeds will 


pasenger train cars. These are glmost 
ready for ‘delivery by the ‘builders, Os- 
good, Bradley & Co. of Worcester. The 
new certificates are dated Nov. 1, pay- 
able in 10 yé&rs and draw 6. per cent in-, 
terest. 

Incident to the disruption of the Bos- 
ton & Albany partnership last February, 
there have been important changes rela- 
tive to its equipment trust. In the issue 
of $2,128,000 4148 made under it last 
spring, the New Haven did not partici- 
pate. Regarding the current situation, 
Vice-President A. H, Harris of New 
York Central says: “The authorized 


maximum issue of trust certificates un-| 


der the Boston & Albany equipment 
trust of 1912 was $7,500,000; $5,220,000 


4%s were issued in November, 1912, and} 


$2,128.000 in April, 1914—a total of $7,- 
348,000. As the maturing dates of the 


4 


y 


remainder which might have been issued 
have passed, there is now-no adequate 
amount issuable. The trustee under the 
equipment trust agreement is the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of:-New York. 

“The New York Central has arranged 
with the New Haven to acquire the in- 
terest of the New, Haven company «in 
the_equipment covered by this trust and 
future payments under the trust, agree- 
ment will be made by the New York 
Central. Neither the New York Central 
nor the Boston & Albany has any con- 
nection with or interest in the equipment 
trust serial notes to be issued by the 
New Haven to provide funds to pay for 
new steel passenger cars.” 


DRY GOODS ARE INACTIVE 

CHICAGO—The dry goods: business is 
still inactive, pending arrival of cooler 
weather, say Marshall Field & Co. Holi- 
day goods are’ moving freely, with re- 
ports of excellent retail, sales. Prices 
of woolen fabrics are advancing: The 
eotton market was firmer during the 
past week. 


APPLES SHOW GAINS IN TEXAS 

SAN ANTONIO; Tex.—Texas is mak- 
ing considerable headway as an apple 
state and the United States department 
of agriculture has made the estimate 
that the crop of the state this year will, 
amount to 400,000 bushels, according to 
the Express. 
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a Lea ding Events in College, School and Club Athleti 


ICS 


HARVARD AND YALE MEET 
SATURDAY IN BIG CONTEST 


_* 


~ College Football Season of 1914 Will Reach Its Cli- 


max This Week When These Two Big Rivals 
Dedicate the Blues New Bowl at New Haven 


a Today marks the opening of the last 
_ week of the football season of 1914 for 


=e 


ie most of the large college football teams 
- of the United States. 


There will be a 
number of big games left to be played 


: qi on Thanksgiving day and Saturday, Nov. 


_ 28, but the climax is really due to come 


this Saturday, when Harvard faces Yale 
‘in the new bow! at New Haven in the 


% game which will decide the championship 


of the East. In the West there will be 
a number of good games Saturday, but 
it looks as if the University of Illinois 
had already captured the Western Con- 
ference championship beyond all ques- 
tion. 

‘Last Saturday’s games furnished a 
whole lot of football—good, indifferent 
and poor. That some was of real cham- 
pionship order cannot be questioned, but 
some of the elevens which were expected 
‘to show high class hardly came up to ex- 
pectations. 

In the East the Yale-Princeton contest 
in the Palmer Memorial stadium took 
precedence over all others and well it 
‘might, for these two teams furnished a 
whole lot of football. That Yale is de- 
veloping a team worthy to meet the 


| strong Harvard aggregation Saturday 


power of the Blue eleven. 


was clearly shown at Princeton. Coach 
Hinkey’s men gave a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of up-to-date football and Head 
Coach Haughton and his six varsity play- 
‘ers who watched the contest must have 
been greatly impressed by the scoring 
Rugby foot- 
ball, forward passing and old-fashioned 
line plunging were well mixed up to- 
gether and as these three styles were 
brilliantly executed by four splendid 
backs it is going to take all of the re- 
markable defensive power of Harvard to 
stop the Eli attack._ 

Princeton succeeded in scoring two 
touchdowns on Yale, a thing the Orange 
and Black could not do against Harvard; 
but there is’a decided question as to 
whether this could have been done had 
Yale kept her best men in the lineup 
during the whole of the fourth period. 

Harvard faced Brown, and for the 
second time this year the Crimson was 
held to a tie score. As Harvard put on 
what was practically a second eleven, 
it is impossible accurately to judge the 
strength of the Crimson from this con- 
test. One thing is certain, Harvard 
threw away a number: of chances of 
scoring through fumbling, infractions of 


‘the rules and poor judgment in the uses 


of plays. That the Harvard first eleven 
would have won the game by a good 
margin cannot be questioned. Brown 
played a splendid game for a team made 
up of so many green men,.and is de- 
serving of the result. 

Dartmouth gave a masterful exhibi- 
tion of football against Pennsylvania, 


and, while it must be admitted that 


Pennsylvania has not got a very strong 
‘team this fall, the showing of the Dart- 
mouth men entitles them to a place high 
in the rating of eastern elevens. 

In Ghee, Dartmouth has one of the 
best quarterbacks of the country and 
his generalship and playing has much 
to do with the success of the eleven. 
Beating Pennsylvania 41 to 0 is remark- 
able football. 

The country was treated to another 
Intersectional game when Cornell met 
and defeated Michigan 28 to 13. This 
was the fourth time Michigan had met 
an eastern team this year and the “third 
time it had lost. The Cornell team 
played championship football and is sure 
to close its season with a good record. 
The victory over the Wolverines was due 
to splendid football by a strong and well- 
coached eleven. That Coach Yost has 
teen greatly handicapped this fall 
through a lack of veteran material and 
@he absence of several of his best men 
during much of the season must be 
taken into consideration in judging the 
team and that the team has done as 
well as it has is a tribute to the coach- 
ing ability of Yost. 

West Point did not have much diffi- 
eulty in winning from Maine, due 
largely to the work of Oliphant, the 
former Purdue star. Annapolis, on the 
other hand, had a strenuous time de- 
feating Colby, champions of the Maine 
colleges, by 31 to 21. 
through in a splendid up-hill battle 
which should. do much toward getting 
them into championship form for the 


game with West Point a week irom Sat- 


urday. . 

New England colleges furnished some 
fine contests. Williams won its annual 
game with Amherst, 14 to 6. The team 
which held Princeton to a 7 to 7 tie 
found Amherst a worthy opponent. 
Tufts, despite the fact that it was not 


at its strongest, overwhelmed Bowdoin 


60 to 7. It seems to be characteristic 
of the Tufts team that when against a 
‘weaker opponent it shows its best game 
an rolls up a big score, whereas when 
ed to a strong team it fails to 
feeke the showing which it appears cap- 
able of. 
\ Wesleyan sprang somewhat of a sur- 


_ prise by defeating Trinity 3 to 0. Trin- 


was generally favored to win this 


Be game; but the winners showed a big 


Sige 
_ > r-» 


improvement in their playing and won 
out on a field goa). Worcester Poly- 


. technic Institute dedicated its new field 


with a 14 to 0 victory over Rensselaer 
P. L, while Middlebury won from Nor- 


Me of ‘Wich 7 to 0 and Springfield won from 


_ Massachusetts Agricultural College 16 to 
% Vermont and Fordham played to a 


The Middies came |: 


b 


7 to 7 tie and New Hampshire State 
and Rhode Island State imitated Har- 
vard and Brown with a 0 to 0 score. 
The two big games of the Western 
Conference did much to clear up the 
question of the championship. , Unversity 
of Illinois defeated Chicago in what prom- 
ises to be the deciding contest by a 
score of 21 to 7. The Illini gave a re- 
markable exhibition of up-to-date foot- 


ball and with only one game remaining| 


to play, they should go through the 
season with a clean slate. 


Minnesota defeated Wisconsin in the. 


other big game, 14 to 3. This result 
practically eliminates Wisconsin from 
the championship, but the victory for 
the Gophers does not put them in the 
running. Other western games of in- 
terest found Ohio State defeating Ober- 
Yin, 39 to 0; Purdue winning from North- 
western, 34 to 6; Nebraska beating Kan- 
sas, 35 to 0, and Missouri defeating 
Washington, 26 to 3.. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University found 
the University of California rather easy 
in their big Pacific coast Rugby match, 
and the first named won, 26 to 8. 

In the Yale-Princeton-Harvard fresh- 
man series, Yale came out the champions, 
35 to 6, Yale scoring all of her points 
after Captain Enwright of Harvard had 
been forced to leave the game. 

Phillips Exeter Academy overwhelmed 
Andover in their - annual preparatory 
school game, 78 to 7. The winners dis- 
played football worthy of a small col- 
lege eleven. 


COLLEGE RESULTS SATURDAY 


Yale 19, Princeton 14. 

Harvard 0, Brown 0. 

Dartmouth 41, Pennsylvania 0. 

Williams 14, Amherst 6. 

West Point 28, Maine 0. 

Syracuse 0, Colgate 0. 

Union 26, Hamilton 7. 

Ww esleyan 3, Trinity 0. 

Annapolis 31, Colby 21. 

Phillips E xeter 78, Phillips Andover 7. 

Pittsburgh 14, Carnegie Tech 0, 

Tufts 60, Bowdoin ay 

Worcester P. I. 14, Rensselaer 0. 

Lebanon Valley 7, Muhlenberg 0. 

N. H. State 0, R. I. State 0. 

Lafayette 42, Albright 6. 

Lehigh 10, Villanova 0. 

Yale 1918 35, Harvard 1918 6. 

Pennsylvania 1918 13, Syracuse 1918S 0. 

Ohio Wesleyan 54, Wooster 6 

Florida 7, Citadel 0. 

New Berry 13, Furman 6. 

Hampden- Sidney 41, W. & M. 0. 

Leland Stanford 26, California 0. 

Cornell 28, Michigan 13. 

Notre Dame 4§, Carlisle 86. 

Vermont 7, Fordham 7. 

N. Y. University 31, Stevens 0. 

Carleton 74, Hamline 0. 

Springfield T. 16, Mass. A. C. 

Haverford 10, athe Hopkins 0. 

Rochester 6, Hobart 

Virginia 47, Swarthmore 0. 

Ursinus.6, F. & M. 6. 

Bucknell 25, Gettysburg 0. 

Illinois 21, ‘Chicago 7. 

Ohio State 39, Oberlin 0. 

Case 59, Hiram 13. 

Western Reserve 13, Akron 6. 

Auburn 6, Vanderbilt 0. 

Minnecota 14, Wisconsin 3. 

Georgia Tech. 7, Georgia 0. 

Nebraska 35, Kansas 0. 

Missouri 26, Washington 3. 

Tennessee 14, Sewanee 7. 

W. & J. 59, West Virginia 6. 

Earlham 25, Franklin 0. 

Otterbein 3, Cincinnati 0. 

St. Stephen’s 61, Eastman. 0. 

Detroit 0, Heidelberg 0. 

Delaware 21, Western Maryland 12. 

Virginia P. I. 3, N. Carolina A. & ngs 0. 

North Carolina 12, Wake Forest 7 

Haskel Indians 13, L. S. U. 0. 

Kentucky 42, Louisville 0. 

Middlebury 7, Norwich 0. 

Mohegan 35, Holbrook 0. 

Christian’ Brothers College 86, Ohio 
Northern 0. 

Davidson 18, South Carolina 7. 

Mississippi A. & M. 61,. Tulane 0. 


SIX-DAY BICYCLE 
RACE STARTS AT 
MADISON SQUARE 


NEW YORK—At a signal from Rich- 
ard Rudolph, pitcher of the world’s cham- 
pion Boston National baseball team, the 


riders in the annual six-day bicycle race 
were started on their 142-hour contest 
at the Madison Square Garden this 


morning. The 18 men got away five 
seconds after midnight. 

France has four representatives— 
Seeres, Dupuy, Cousseau and Parent, the 
latter having been discharged only a few 
weeks ago from the French army. At 
the end of the first hour the riders had 
gone 25° miles and two laps, four laps 
below the record made last year by 
Moran and Grenda. 


AMERICANS AND . 
NATIONALS EVEN 


LOS ANGELES—tThe all-star Ameri- 
cans and Nationals closed their series 
here yesterday, the former winning, 5 to 
4, and evening the.series, each taking 
two games. The score: 


k H £E 
mericans - 3 
Nationals 1 

Batteries, James and Clark; aeian and 
McAvoy. 


TUFTS WRESTLERS | ELECT 


MEDFORD, Mass.—Reuben Swan ’15 
of Dorchester Center has béen elected 
to head the Tufts College wrestling team. 
Plans are under way for _ interclass 
meets. Arrangements are being made 
for a match for the team representing 
the college. 


STRACHAN WINS TENNIS TITLE 


OAKLAND, Cal.—J. R. Strachan won 
the California tennis championship in 
singles yesterday, defeating Bowie Det- 
rick in the final match, 5—2,; 6—1, 6—2. 
In reaching the final ‘round Strachan 
disposed of W. M. Johnson in straight 
sets, 6—4, 6—3., 


CAPT. R. D. C. CHAPMAN 715 
Illinois varsity football leader 


THIRTEEN TEAMS 
ARE ENTERED IN 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Intercollegiate Cross-Country 
Run at New Haven Saturday 
Will Be Over New Course 


NEW YORK—tThirteen teams have 
been entered for the intercollegiate cross- 
country championship, which will be held 
on a new course at New Haven next 
Saturday morning. This will give mem- 
bers of teams an opportunity to take in 
the Harvard-Yale football game in the 
afternoon. 

The start is in an open field near the 
Yale bowl, and the route leads over 
varied country. After covering most of 
the six miles the competitors will enter 
the Yale bowl and make a circuit there, 
then continue to Yale field and run 300 
yards around the track to the finish. 

G. T. Kirby, Columbia, will be referee; 
Romelyn Berry, Cornell, chief inspector; 
B. S. Weeks, chief judge at finish; E. J. 
Wendell, Harvard, timer, and E, J. Gian- 
nini, starter. The entries follow: 


Brown University, Colby College, College 
of the City of New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Harvard University, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Pennsylvania State 
College, University of Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton University, Syracuse University, Yale 
University. 


ATHLETIC NOTES 


Cornell tied Columbia in their inter- 
collegiate soccer football game Satur- 
day, neither side scoring. 


Princeton and Yale played to a tie 
in their intercollegiate soccer footbali 
game Saturday, each team scoring one 
goal. 


University of Pennsylvania defeated 
Harvard in the intercollegiate soccer 
league championship game Saturday 2 
goals to 0. 


Princeton defeated Yale Saturday in 
their annual dual shoot by 182 points 
to 178. C. W. Ceasar of Princeton was 
high man with 45 out of a possible 50. 


The University of Pennsylvania fresh- 
man cross-country team defeated Dart- 
mouth Saturday 27 points to 29. Walter 
McCoomb of Pennsylvania finished first 
in 24m. 9s. Gerrish of Dartmouth was 
second in 24m. 18s. 

A. J. Fogel of the Irish-American A. 
C. won the Metropolitan A. A. U. junior 
covering the six miles in 34m. lls. The 
Irish-American A. C, won the team cham- 
pionship with 40 points. Bronx Church 
House was second with 42. 


Morris high ‘school won the Columbia 
University interscholastic cross-country 
championship Saturday with 95 points. 
Richmond Hill was second with 111. 
Alvin Robertson of Elander Childs high 
school “won the individual honors in 21m. 
23s. 


MASS MEETING AT 
HARVARD TUESDAY 


The final football mass meeting of 
the year at Harvard will be held in the 
living room of the union tomorrow even- 
ing at 8 o’clock. The members of the 
varsity eleven and Coach P. D. Haughton 
99, who will address the meeting, will 
be present. On Wednesday afternoon 
there will be a parade to Soldiers field to 
witness the last practise before the team 
leaves for New Haven. 


PRES. GAFFNEY COMING TO BOSTON 

President J. E. Gaffney of the ‘Boston 
National league baseball champions is 
expected here from New York. te- 
morrow morning. Mr. Gaffney in- 
formed’ Secretary Herman Nickerson of 
the club that he would visit Boston the 
first of this week on personal business. 


G. F. BAKER NAMED 
FOR COMMODORE 
OF NEW YORK Y. C. 


Nominating Committee Selects 
Other Officials of Organization 
to Hold Office During 1915 


NEW YORK—The 10 members of the 
nominating committee of the New York 
Yacht Club; of which Cornelius Vander- 
bilt is chairman, have nominated G. F. 
Baker, Jr., owner of the steam yacht 
Viking, for commodore of the club in 


1915. Mr. Baker is the present vice- 
commodore of the club. 

J. P. Morgan, the present rear- -commo- 
dore, has been nominated for vice- 
commodore and -H. S. Vanderbilt, who 
is now commodore of the .Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club, is named as rear- 
commodore of the New York Yacht Club. 
G. A. Cormack and Tarrant Putnam 
are to continue as secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. H. W. Webb remains 
as measurer. The others nominated are 


as follows: 

Regatta committee—H. de B. Parsons, J. 
M. Macdonough and F. O. Spedden. 

Committee on admissions—W, B. 
H. A. Bishop, H. S. Vanderbilt, C. 
Commander F. L. Sawyer, U. 8. 
Leonard Richards. 

House committee—S. A. Brown, 
Billings and H. T. Maury. 

ibrary committee—C. W. Lee, 
Kane and J. D. Sprakman. 

Model committee—John Neilson, FF. M. 
Hoyt and W. H. McGill. 

Committee on club stations and anchor- 
ages—No. 2, J. P. Morgan; No. 8, Walther 
Luttgen; No. 4, Morton F. Plant; No. 6 
A. C. James; No, 7, R. W. Emmons, 2d.; 
No. 10, J. H. Ladew 


CORNELL FAVORS 
SHORTER COURSE 


ITHACA, N. Y.—The Cornell University 
faculty has directed the committee on 
student affairs to give serious consider- 
ation to the plan to cut down the length 
of the varsity race at the Hudson re- 
gatta from four to three miles, and has 
directed that committee to take the 
matter up with the stewards of the In- 
tercollegiate Rowing Association. 

The question of shortening this course 
was taken up seriously at a recent 
meeting of the faculty, and a consider- 
able number of the professors expressed 
themselves as in favor of shortening 
the course. An agitation by Cornell to 
this end may be expected during the 
eoming winter. 


PICKUPS 


Burns, outfielder on the New York 
Nationals, is playing third base for the 
all-Nationals. ‘ 


Duncan, 
L. Poor, 
N., and 

Cc. M 


H. B. 


The New York Nationals had the most 
successful season financially last year 
in the history of the club. 


C. H. Ebbets, president of the Brook- 
Iyn Nationals, has announced that he 
will not sell his club under any condi- 
tions. 


Pitcher Plank, one of the Athletic 
boxmen on whom waivers have been 
asked, is considering an offer from the 
Chicago Federals. 


Toney, the pitcher secured by the 
Brooklyn Nationals in the recent draft, 
was given a short trial by the Chicago 
Nationals some time ago. 


William Purtell, utility infielder of the 
Detroit Americans, has refused an offer 
to become playing manager of the Den- 
ver Western league club next summer. 


Kenneth L. Nash, utility infielder of 
the St. Louis Nationals, has been re- 
elected to the Massachusetts:Legislature, | 
He is the former Brown Dniversity cap- | 
tain. 


Manager Huggins of the St. Louis Na- 
tionals is busy strengthening his team 
for next year. He has signed Hyatt, 
utility outfielder of the Pittsburgh Na- 
tionals. 


President Baker of the Philadelphia 
Nationals expects that Manager Moran 
will make a much better showing with 
the Philadelphia Nationals than did his 
predecessor. 

It is reported that Harry Davis of the 
Athletics has been offered a position as 


manager of a Federal league club. Davis | 


managed the Cleveland Americans a part | 
of one year. 

Few will be surprised to see Harry | 
Wolter, the former New York American | 
outfielder, back in the major leagues 
next year. He was in the Pacific Coast | 
league this year and batted for .332. 


First it is the grounds and then the 
Boston Nationals that are for sale or 
sold. The grounds are undoubtedly for 
sale, but the heads of the club say that 
President Gaffney will not sell and they 
ought to know. 


William James of the Boston Nationals 
and William Jamés of. the St. Louis 
Americans, are having a great battle for 
pitching henors in the ‘all-American all- 
National baseball tour this fall. The 
Boston James has pitched a no-nit. game 
while the St. Louis James has pitched a 
one-hit contest. 


FIVE PLAYERS WIN “D” 


HANOVER; N. H.—The Dartmouth 
College football team returned from 
Philadelphia yesterday afternoon’ with 
five new “D” men. Those who won 
their letter for the first time on Satur- 
day were Child, Cannon, jammed Red- 
fietd and Perry. 


MANCHESTER IS 
DEFEATED 2 - | 
BY SHEFFIELD 


First Loss of Season for Leading 
English Football Team — 
Other Results of Saturday 


Special Cable to the Monitor 
from its European Bureau 


LONDON—The most striking football 
result Saturday was Manchester City’s 
first defeat of the season, Sheffield Wed- 
nesday beating them 2 goals tol. Asa 
result of this Oldham Athletic, who de- 
feated: Nottingham Hotspur 4 goals to I, 
become the leaders of the first league 
table. Chelsea were also beaten Satur- 
day by the Blackburn Rovers, 3 goals 
to 2. 

In the second division of the league the 
London clubs were all successful, Arsenal 
defeating Grimsby Town, 6 goals to 0; 
Fulham defeating Notts Forest, 2 goals 
to 1, and Clapton Orient defeating Hud- 
dersfield Town, the leaders of the second 
division, 3 goals to 1. Saturday’s re- 
sults raise Arsenal to the second place 
on the table, but Huddersfield Town have 
still a lead of three points. 

In the Southern League the Bristol 
Rovers defeated Brighton and Hove Al- 
bion, 4 goals to 0, the latter team thus 


‘|losing the leadership of the league. 


Reading who beat Norwich City, 1 goal 


to 0, are now at the head of the table. | 595 


The biggest scoring occurred in the 
Croydon Common vs. Gillingham match, 
the latter being beaten, 8 goals to 1. 
Of the London clubs, Mill-Wall beat 
Oardiff City, 2 goals to 1, while Crystal 
Palace lost to Watford, 1 goal to 0. 


SIDELINE NOTES 


It was the first time Yale had won 
over Princeton since 1910. 


/ Oliphant and McEwan are easily the 
stars of the West Point eleven this fall. 


Cornell should win from Pennsylvania 
Thanksgiving day. Coach Sharpe has 
built up a Su strong Red and White 
eleven. 


The University of Michigan Club of 
Detroit is to give a banquet to the Wol- 
verine eleven at the Board of Commerce 
auditorium Nov. 21. 


Illinois well deserves the Western Con- 
ference championship. The Illini has 
been well coached in new football and 
has some splendid material. 


Michigan may not have had as suc- 
cessful a season as usual; but Coach Yost 
deserves great credit for the showing 
made against very adverse conditions. 


Judging from the Harvard-Princeton 
and Yale-Princeton games, Harvard and 
Yale are about equal offensively with 
Harvard somewhat stronger defensively. 


Keenness to follow the ball gave Will- 
iamg her victory over Amherst. A recov- 
ered fumble and intercepted forward 
pass gave the winners both of their 
touchdowns. 


Exeter’s defeat of Andover Saturday 
was the most decisive ever scored dy 
‘either. of these two academies. The 


_Exeter eleven has a wonderful prepara- 134 


tory school team. 


Those Harvard varsity players and 
coaches who saw the /Yale-Princeton 
game Saturday must be doing a whole 
lot of thinking. Yale’s up-to-date foot- 
ball was very brilliant. 


Harvard evidently has a fine fleld-goal 
|kicker who has not yet joined the var- 
sity squad. In the Haughton scrub cup 
‘series Monday, Stevens of Standish hall 
kicked a goal from the 40-yard line. 


The University of Pennsylvania is said 
1o be after Coach Folwell for varsity 
coach next year. Folwell has been very 
snecessful at Washingtor & Jefferson 
during the past two years. He is a 
graduate of Pewnsylvauia. 


ARCHERY NOTES 


By Edward B. -Weston 
The following stores have recently been 
made by the Chicago Archery Club: 


WOMEN’S TEAM ROUND 
ee 2 ee ee Foc ccc ntenn emus 69—377 
Mrs. Witwer-Tavylor 
Mary C. | NE ANSE . 

Mrs. Amelia Barbe 
COLUMBIA ROUND 


ee CWP Sib cena cuniccuccbac 
Mrs. Witwer-Taylor 
Mrs. P. S. Fletcher 
Mrs. Amelia Barbe 
| Priscilla Williams 
MEN’S TEAM ROUND 


im. J. Rendtorff Fonekatdse oatndebe en 
PN FAs. WO NOR se oo he racer tk wanda 
George L. Nichols 
Hiomer W. Bishop 
James H. Pendry 


In England the women shoot a round 
called the Hereford. It is made up of 
72 arrows at 80 yards, 48 at 60 yards, 
and 24 at 50 yards. It has never been 
‘practised much in this country; and 
neither here nor in England is it shot 
in championship meetings. 

The following fine Hereford round 
score has just’ been made by Mrs. B. P. 
Gray, our woman champion: 


Scr 
EKighty yards 231 
Sixty yards 1 
Es MOEN a's pw cdscrcesccnvess see's 21 121 


— 


532 


CINCINNATI SIGNS OLSON 
CINCINNATI—A. G. Herrmann, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati National Base- 
bal]. Club, announces that he has signed 
elvan Qlson, an infielder, who played 
last year on the Cleveland American 


league team, 


> | 266 


so| Frederick Tompkins 716 of New York 


FOOTBALL SCORES 


Harvard 


20—M 
ER fe. ee 
20— Lehigh 
6: 23—Notre Dame... 
-13| 6—W. J 


13—Penn State.. 
. 4 49— Colgate 


7—Michigan 
20— Princeton 
rown 


14— Brown 


28/177 
Pennsylvania 
0. 9) oa Gettvaburs a @ 


151 
Princeton 

12—Rutgers 
10—Bucknell 
12—Syracuse 
16—Lafayette .... 
16—Dartmouth ..12 

7—Williams @ 

—Harva 
14—- Yale 


13—Annapolis ... : 
7—Carlisle 


sale 20} 3—Michigan ..... 
0—Dartmouth ... 


0} 12—Vermont 
6—Yale 
0—Harvard 


—_—e, 


ts 0 
41—-Pennsylvania.. 0 


So _ 


Carlisle 
20—Albright 
7—Leb’n Wwar?- 
6—W. Va. Wes.. 


Cornell 
28—Ursinus 
3—Pittsburgh ... 9 
3—Colgate .. 7 
2i1—Carlisle 
48— Bucknell 


3—Pittsburgh _ eee 
0—Pennsylvania . 
8—Syracuse 
0O—Holy Cross .. 0 
0—Notre Dame... 


Pittsburgh 

9—Corpnell 
21—-Westminster 
13—Annapolis eeee 
10—Carlisle 
21—-Georgetown .. 
3} 96- Dickinson ... 

WW. & Gecese ses ed 
0' 14—Carnegie ...«.. 


o-—|——- o 


35/194 
Amherst 
0| O—Bowdoin .. 
17—Middlebury 
.-21; Q@—Brown 
R.13} 0 Trinity 
14; 16—Wesleyan ‘ 
0—Dartmouth ... 
0—Springf’d T. 8.20 
. 6 6—Williams eeee A¢ 


233 
Syracuse 
87—Hobart 
81—Hamilton eeee 0 
7—Princeton .... 
19— Rochester eeee 
20—Michigan 
24—Carlisle 
14— Rutgers 14! 10— 
0—Colgate 


0 
0 
3 


0 
35 
Williams 
87—Rensselaer ... 
3—Vermont 
3—Dartmouth 
17—Spr’gf’d T. 
20—Trinity 
7J—Princeton .... 
20—Wesleyan .... 7 
14—-Amherst .... 


121 
Bates 
0—Harvard 
7—Tufts 61 
57— Ft. too 0 
26—N. H. State... 0 
48S—Bowdoin 


eeeee 


2i—Annapoils eeeee 


203 247 j 
Bowdoin 
7—Amherst 
20 0—Wesleyan 
26 Boston College 7 i Fcc 
21—Vermont 0! 2 


0—West Point... 


41 

Springfield T. 8. 

Worcester P.I. 0 

0—Harvard iy 
25—Holy Cross.. 
13— Williams eee 
54— Norwich 
27—Middlebury 
.20! 20—Amherst 

0} 16—Mass. A 


/ 


Wesleyan 
0O—R. | a State. ee 
3—Bowdoin .... 
0—Union eeeeee . 
0—Brown 1 


Wisconsin 
21i—Lawrence .... 
. rs Se idee 


3—Minnesota .... 


21| 93 
Minnesota 
28—No. Dakota... 
0| 26—Iowa  State.... 
29—So. Dakota.... 
7—Iowa 
6—Illinois 
14—- Wisconsin ... 


110 
Ohio State 
16—Ohio Wesleyan 0 
7—Case 6 
0—Illinois 
6—Wisconsin .... 
19—Marietta ...... 23 
13—Indiana 
39—Oberlin 


50/100 
Indiana 


7—Lake Forest.. 0} 13—DePauw 
0—Chicago ...... 28; O&—Chicago 
0—Indiana 27' O—Illinois 
0—Illinois 33| 37—Northwestern 
—FOWE: cvecsdes 27; 48—Miami 
6—Perdue .......34| 3—QOhio State .. 


149/101 
Annapolis . 
. O| 13—Georgetown 
0} 6—Pittsburgh , 
6—Pennsylvania.. 
. 0| 48—Western Resv. 
41—-Villanova .... 0 16—N. C. A. & M..1 
20—Notre Dame.. 7 21—Fordham 
28—Maine 0' 31—Colby .........2 


186 14,141 
Penn State | 
22—Muhlenberg .. 0 
13—Gettysburg .. . 
13 
17—Lafayette .... 0 
7—Lehigh 


Tilinois 
a 
51—Indian 
37—Ohio "Sta te.. 
33—Northwestern. 
21— Minnesota 
21—Chicago ..... 


26— Western Res.. 0 
7— Wisconsin 
0—Chicago 
40—Kentucky .... 
34—Northwestern. 6 


Northwestern 


13 


13 

West Point 
49—Stevens ; 
13—Rutgers 


Vermont 


0—Colgate ..... Bai 41 
9—Brown 
°20—N. H. State .. 
7—Fordham 
36 126 
Frank. & Marshall 
10— Pennsylvania. 
3—Leb. Valley... 
17—Swarthmore . 
44—-Dickinson ... 
14—Haverford .... 
3—Cornell 
6—Ursinus ....... 6 


25 —Carnéiie 
33—Johns Hopkins 
20—Penn. State .. 


Michigan 
0} 358—De Pauw 
69—Case 

27— Mt. 

¥ 23—Vanderbilt . 
3—Michigan A. C. 0 
6—Syracuse .....20 
0—Harvard 7 
34—Pennsyvylvania . : 
13—Cornell 


233 68 
Ww. & WZ. 
26—Mt. Union .... 0 


71105—Dickinson . 
%—Harvard 


6—Harvard 

7—Rutgers 

Ts Mee As Coes 

0—Dartmouth 
60—Bowdoin 


*e © @@8ee - 


Lafayette 
41—- Delaware 
7—Ursinus 
0—Pennsylvania . 
0—Princeton ....16! 28—Westminster 
14—Villa Nova ... 3} 13—Yale i 
0—Penn State ...17| 40—W. Virginia ., 
24—Muhlenberg 1I8%—Pittsburgch ...10 
29— Albright 50—W. V. Wesl’n. 6 


128 2'993 33 


TOMPKINS ELECTED 
WILLIAMS CAPTAIN 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. — At the 
banquet given by the Williams College 
football team Saturday evening in cel- 
ebration of their victory over Amherst, 


city was choSen captain for next sea- 
son. Tompkins prepared: for eollege at 
St. Pauls school in Garden City, where 
he was a member of the football, base- 
ball and swimming teams. He has been 
a member of the Williams varsity for 
the past two seasons, playing at center 
steadily until the middle of this year, 
when Coach ‘Daley changed him to full- 


0 late J. E. Sullivan. 


) Cal., 


O| fields, 


A.A.U. MEMBERS — 
MEET TODAY IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Delegates From Every Division 
of Organization Present — 


Officials to Be’ Named and 
Other Important Business 


NEW YORK—Delegates from every 
division of the Amateur Athletic Union 
convened here today in their annual 
meeting of 1914.. The most important 
matter to be acted on was the selection 
of a treasurer-secretary to succeed the 
There is no contest 
over the presidency, and it is expected 
that A. .G. Lill, Jr., of Boston will be 
named to succeed himself. 


Several of the prominent committees 
got together yesterday to prepare their 


; | Teports, which will be presented to the 


delegates today. They approved all but 
two of the track records, and also reo- 


¢| ommended all the other record perform- 
3; ances on the list, which includes ewim« 


ming, rope climbing, relay, hurdling, | 
weights and light running. 

The committee held over the record 
of 61-5s, for the 60-yd. indoor rum cred. 
ited to R. A. Carroll of the Indiana 


‘ State Normal school during the middle 


Atlantic championships at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., last January, and threw out the 
claim of H. W. Fitzpatrick, New Orleans, 
of 352-5s. for a 200-yd. walk on the 
7, | grounds of its being an unusual distance, 

The marks of 21 1-5s. for 229 yards by 
George Parker, Olympic Club, at Frésno, 
Oct. 2, 1914, and 93-58. for 100 
yards by H. P. Drew, University of 


3 Southern California, at Berkeley, Cal., 
0| March 28, 1914, were the most prominent 


accepted by the committee as equalizing 
the existing records. 
The record committee adopted a reso- 


0 

lution, which probably will be aecepted 
1 by the national body, to the effect’ that 
8|in future no records will be approved 


for other than standard distances or 


union championships, but otherwise they 


s6| will be accredited as ‘noteworthy per- 


formances, 


¢|BILLIARD GAMES 


ARE CHANGED TO 
POPULAR STYLE 


By general agreement among the play- 


League, the style of game has been 
changed from the 14.1 to the 18.2 game, 
as the latter is the more popular with 
spectators, as well as with. the players. 
The contestants have found the 14.1 
game too difficult over the strange 


l tables on which they have to play in 


traveling the wide circuit, which extends 
from Boston in the East to Oklahoma in 
the West, with the inevitable climatic 
changes which make tables and balls 
erratic. 

George Sutton still leads the players, 
with a record of 31 games won and three 
lost, Ora Morningstar’ being ext, with 
27 victories and four defeats. Sutton 


g: playing against Schaefer and Morning- 


star against Cochran, both mado a clean 


1) sweep of victories during the last week. 


Demarest’s record jis 24 games won 
and eight lost, Cline’s 18 and 13, Yama- 


07|da’s 13 and 18, Cutler’s 8 and 24, Coch- 


ran’s 4 and 27, and Schaefer’s 3 and 31. 
The attendance at the games played 
during the last five weeks aggregated 
12,481, which takes in all the towns in 


0\the four circuits. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
FOR ROCHESTER 
BEING PLANNED 


the University of Rochester, will provide 
an athletic field of sufficient size to 
accommodate all university sports, ac- 
cording to an, announvement made at @ 

mass meeting of undergraduates and 
alumni in the alumni gymnasium. A 
tract of land amounting to 15 acres will 


0| be purchased at an approximate cost of 


$30,000. 

The new field lies between Atlantic 
avenue and Main street east, at Culver 
road, and will be within easy walking 
distance of the camipus. Plans are under 
way to put the new field in shape for all 
classes of intercollegiate sports, its size 
being sufficient to accommodate severad 
baseball diamonds, football and sore 
and tennis courts. 

A grand stand with ample accommo- 
dations for large crowds will be erected, 
while accommodations for visiting teams 
and undergraduate athletes, including @ 
plunge, are in the plans. The entire” 
cost of the new: field when completed and 
ready for use will amount to $50,000. : 


CHICAGO FEDERAL 
DIRECTORS MEET 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Chicago 
Federal league will meet Tuesday, pre 
sumably to put their approval on the 
proposed purchase of the Chicago Na- 
tionals. C. W.*Murphy, ex-president of 
the Cubs, was in conference with Owner 
C. P. Taft in Cineigjnati today. It wag 
reported that Murphy, who retains @ 
big interest in the Cubs, will protest 
against the scheme to, transfer the Cubs 
to the Federal Bie | Pe on e North 


back, 


side 


events included in the amateur athletic _ 


ers in the Champion Billiard Players, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The trustees of . 
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THE HOME FORUM 


n Joshua ’Gainst the High- 
— Walled City Fought 


_ Sound, sound forever, clarions of thought! 


es 
‘= 


- 


_ When Joshua ’gainst the high-walled city 
fought, 
He marched around it with his banner 
His troops in serried order following 
 migh: 
outsprang, 
“Only the trumpets shrill the onset rang. 
gy King, 
And at the second sneered, half won- 
_ “Hop’st thou with noise my stronghold 
to break down?” 
Swept forward, still the trumpets sound- 
ing loud, 
proud. 
Stepped out upon the old walls children 


high, 

_ not a sword was drawn, no shaft 
yh first blast scornfully smiled the 
dering; 

At the third round the ark of old renown 

And then the troops with ensign waving 
dark 


With horns to mock the notes and hoot, 


the ark. 
_ At the fourth turn, braving che Isravlites, 
Women appeared on crenelated heights— 


Those battlements embrowned with age 


1 
ee 


and rust— 

And hurled upon the Hebrews stones:and 
dust, 

And spun and sang when weary of the 


q _ game. 


eae. 
im 
4 


. . . e te 'e . 


a the sixth time upon a tower’s tall 


crest, . 
So high that there the eagle built his’ 
nest, 


Bo stout that ’gainst it years had beat 


in vain, 
_, ‘Appeared with merriment the 
again: 
“Thee Hebrew Jews musicians are, 
meseems!” 


King 


He scoffed, loud laughing, “but they live 


7 


on dreams.” 
The = laughed, submissive to the 


ee ‘all the courtiers in their glit- 
tering ring, 


q _ And thence the laughter spread through 


Smee 


M 


4 
ae a. 


’ 


m, 


ra 


all the town. 

At the seventh blast—the city walls fell 

down! —Victor Hupo. 
(Translated by Toru Dutt). 


Money’s Use 


“Forgive my embarrassment,” said 
William, “and my doubts about accept- 
ing this present. It, as it were, anni- 
hhilates the little I have done, and hin- 
' ders the free play of happy recollection. 
" Money is a fine thing when any matter 
_ is to be completely settled and abolished; 
I feel unwilling to be so entirely abol- 


“ashed from the recollection of your 


“house. "Goethe (Wilhelm MeiSter). 
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HE Palazzino of the Favorita stands 


in its large park at the foot of Mé. 
Pellagrino, about a mile from Palermo, 
the capital of Sicily. Here Ferdinand 
IV., the indolent and unreliable Bourbon 
King of the Two Sicilies accompanied by 
his wife and children, fled in 1798, from 
his court at Naples, before Napoleon’s 
troops under General Championnet. 
His Queen, Maria Carolina, also a Bour- 
bon, the remarkable daughter of a still 
more remarkable mother, the Empress 
Maria Theresa of Austria, and sister to 
Marie Antoinette, was proud, beautiful 
and clever, like her mother, and very 
ambitious. 

The Favorita reminds one of the Petit 
Trianon at Versailles, although the 
quaint little palace gives anything but a 
pastoral touch to the landscape, being of 
an ornate Chinese style, but the idea is 
the same. 


very comprehensible desire to be rid of 
the lackeys common to such a place,’ 


of the writers of that hour in America. 
There were “George Curtis and Parke. 
Godwin and George Ripley and Charles | 


lights or those that in our then com- 


morn, Mr. Bryant, Washington Irving 
and E. A. Poe.” 

He gays that he cites Mr. Poe “by 
reason of that predominant luster in him 
which our small opening minds them- 
gelves already recognized, 


the native neglect of him. 


with a recital] of ‘The Gold Bug’ and| 
‘The Pit and the Pendulum’—both of 
which I was, however, soon enough to 
read for myself. Were we not also for- 
ever mounting on little platforms at our 
infant schdols to speak ‘The Raven’ and 
‘Lenore’ and the verses in which we 
phrased the heroine as Annabell-ee? fall- 
ing thus into the trap the poet had so 
recklessly laid for us, as he had laid 
one for our interminable droning, not 
less, in the other pieces I have named? 
So far from misprizing our magician we 


as Sir Philip Sidney. He eould not con- 
ceive how he had obtained such ‘im- 
mense reputation.’ ” Quoting _ this 
opinion of Walpole’s, Henry C. Shelley, 
writing about Penshurst Place in the 
Book News Monthly, expresses the con- 
sensus of opinion as against a merely 
personal view, when he says: “But the 
admiration of Sidney has been rather 
more than temporary. In fact it may 
be doubted whether any man has so 
impressed posterity equally with his 
own age.” We read further: 
“Among the family manuscripts 
one document which goes far towards 


is 


‘letter by 
| | Mary Sidney, which is as remsikadle for 
| its loving reverence for her husbz: nd as 
|.for its affectionate solicitude for her son, 


explaining how he became .what we 


| knew him to have been. This is the first 
|letter written by Sir Henry to his son, 
‘then away at school, and the lapse of 


three centuries has not rendered its ad- 
vice obsolete’ nor its spirit less worthy 
of imitation. The father exhorted. his 
son to first lift up his mind to God in 
‘hearty prayer,’ then advised him _ to 
study ‘earnestly,’ marking the sense as 
well as the words of what he read. ‘Be 
humble and obedient to your master,’ 
he continued, ‘for unless you frame 
yourself to obey others, yea, and feel in 
yourself what obedience jis, you shall 
never be able to teach others to obey 
you. Be courteous of gesture and 
affable to all men. Above all things, 
tell no untruth; no, not in trifles; the 
custom of it is naughty. And let it not 
satisfy you that, for a time, the hearers 
take it for truth.’ 

“A postscript was added to this notable 
Philip’s mother, the Lady 
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parative obscurity almost deceived the 
come back to me as ‘the Beans, 


and which | 
makes me wonder today at the legend of | Cap which was not as the caps of ladies} touch with the spirit of art in this busy 
Was he not | known to me, and I think with a tam-|new-wWorld that we are not quite con- 
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the table being cleverly devised to sink 
down bodily into the room beneath, so 
that it could be replenished without any 
servant appearing. 

The rooms are all charming, furnished 
in Chinéee style and two of them have 
beautiful hand painted wall papers; the 
tiles which are used here and there are 
of soft uncommon colors, those on the 
flat roof used’as a balcony being of a 
delightful blue, shading to gray and 
green, One can picture the royai groups 
sitting there in the cool of the evening 
enjoying the view. Probably they were 
often joined by the old sailor, Sir John 
Acton, who fled with them from Naples 
where he commanded the army and the 
fleet, and was minister of finance and 
prime minister, and no doubt the little 
Therese, nicknamed “La 
Santa” because of her good and sweet 


The two sisters loved to es-| nature, would learn English which stood 
cape from the trammels of court eti-|her in good stead in after life, listening 
quette, and the dining room betrays a | to tales of adventure on the sea. 
at La Favorita, when her family were 


It was 


there in exile in 1806 that she met her 


HENRY JAMES RECALLS E. A. POE 


* “A Small Boy and Others” Henry!acclaimed him surely at every.turn; he 
James records his childish impressions | 
mouths, while we communed to satiety, 


lay upon our tables and resounded in our 


even for our boyish appetites, over the 
| thrill of his choicest pages. 


of Fourteenth 
what and whence and whither the kindly 
Beans ?—where I admired over the chim- 
ney piece the full length portrait of a 
lady seated on the ground in a Turkish | 
dress, with hair flowing loose from a/| 


even at that time on all lips, had not! bourine, who was somehow identified to | vinced of its reality. 
my brother, promptly master of the|my inquiring mind as the wife of the | is decorative, and that a certain pleasure 
subject, beckoned on my lagging mind / painter of the piece, Mr. Osgood, and | flows from it; but we are skeptical of its 
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(Specially drawn for The Christian Science Monitor) 


La Favorita, a Bourbon Country Residence in Sicily 


future husband, afterwards Louis Phil- 
ippe of France. Sitting on the balcony 
in the wonderful Sicilian evenings no 
hint of the stormy days to come could 
have cast a cloud over their happiness 
but later as Duchess of Crleans, with 
her four children, she was forced to flee 
to England for, refuge. The Queen’s 
‘boudoir bears evidence of her fondness 
for her family in the little portrait 
medallions painted on each wall, with 
such inscriptions as “My joy,’ “My 
hope,” “My darling.” The portrait of 
the Queen herself has a strong resem- 
blance to Marie Antoinette. 


Fellowship With Art 


“Daily fellowship with landscape, 
trees, skies, birds, with an open mind 
and in a receptive mood, soon develops 
in one,’ writes Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
a sense which “takes cognizance of 
things not seen before and adds a new 
joy and resource to life. In like man- 
ner the feeling for literature is quick- 
ened and nourished by intimate acquain- 
tance with books of beauty and power. 
Such an intimacy makes the“sense of 
delight more keen, ‘preserves it against 
influences which tend to dull it, and 
makes the taste more sure and trust- 
worthy. A man who has had long ac- 
ance with the best in any depart- 
ment of art comes to have almost uncon- 


of recognizing on the instant the sound 
and true method and style and of feel- 
ing a fresh and constant delight in such 
work. His education comes not by di- 
'dactic but by vital methods... . 
“Most of us are so entirely out of 


We know that it 


| the so ministering friend of the unhappy | significance in the life of the race, of 
Mr. Poe? There she throned in honor, | its deep necessity in the development of 
like Queen Constance on the ‘huge firm | that life, and of its supreme educational 


earth’—all for that and her tambourine; 
—and surely we could none of us have | 
done more for the connection.” 


False Pleasures ; 


In the very midst of the fountain of 
pleasures there arises something of bit- 


terness which torments us even amongst 
the flowers.—Lucretius. 


Letter and postscript, reflecting as in a 
mirror the characters of Sir Henry and 
Lady Sidney, explaifi'the high abstracted 
life of their son. . .. It is easy to imag- 
ine the days of his boyhood at Penshurst. 
Ever before him was the image of par- 
ents who never faltered in their love 
for each other and were never divided in 
the authority with which they shaped 
the lives of their children. Yet that 
authority was far removed from aus- 
terity. Firm it doubtless was, but lov- 
ing, and seasoned with innocent mirth. 
Nothing of good repute was lacking in 
the childhood environment of Philip 
Sidney; from his earliest days he 
breathed the atmosphere of 'a home 
where all that tended to make life joy- 
ous and strong had free entrance.” 

Of Penshurst Place “companion pic- 
tures” may be found in the hero’s own 
prose and in the verse of Ben Jonson, 
who was a frequent visitor there and 
has described it at length in. “The For- 
est.” “For there can be no quicstion that 
the house of Kalender in the ‘Arcadia’ 
was depicted from the writer’s memory 
of his childhood home, the proviso that 
it did not affect any extraordinary kind 
of fineness, agreeing perfectly with Jon- 
son’s 
“*Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envi- 

ous show.’ ” 

The present of Penshurst Place is 
said to copy fair its past. “Although 
various additions have been made to the 
mansion, the harmony of its outward 
semblance is undisturbed. Between the 
old banqueting hall of the fourteenth 
century and the new wing of the nine- 
teenth century there is no discord; loy- 


stone and fitted it so deftly into i 
place that even the old builders the 
selves would be deceived could they re- 
visit the work of their hands.” . 
On the estate still stands the Sidney 


alty to the past has shaped every y 


value. And our skepticism, it must be 
frankly said) like most skepticism, 
grows out of our ignorance. True art 
has nothing in common with the popu- 
lar conceptions of its nature and its 
uses. Instead of being decorative, it is 
organic; when men arrive at a certain 
stage of ripeness and power they express 
themselves through its forms as natur- 
ally as the tree puts forth its flowers.” 


The’ Home Environment of Sir Philip Sidney 


ORACE WALPOLE, with that sub- 
lime confidence in his own opinions 
which was his chief characteristic, boldly 
declared that no one was such an aston- 
ishing object of temporary admiration 


oak, “in whose shadow, so legend tells, 
Philip often sat while framing his own 
verse or discussing the Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar with Spenser.” Besides the cele- 
brated names mentioned ‘are many 
others linked with this home of noble 
men and deeds, among them that other 
Sidney—Algernon—who, with his close 
friend, William Penn, drafted within 
these very walls the “chief articles of 
the Pennsylvania constitution.” 


THE. BURNING BUSH 


WRITTEN FOR THE CHRISTIAN 


N the third chapter of Exodus is given 
an account of an experience which 
eame to Moses early in his. life, and 

which doubtless dié@ much to. shape his 
future career. Although he was~him- 
self the adopted son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, his heart had already. been touched 
with pity for the sufferings of «his peo- 
ple in bondage to the Egyptians,.and he 
longed to help them. His first efforts in 


| their behalf did more harm than good, 


however, for he attempted to meet vio- 
lence ‘with violence, with the result that 
even those whom ~-he wished to help 
turned from him in distrust. He was 
obliged to leave Egypt on aecount of his 
misguided zeal, and it was while tend- 
ing the flocks of his father-in-law in the 
desert of Horeb that the experience 
heretofore alluded to came to him. In 
the words of the Scripture: “And the 
angel of the Lord appeared unto him in 
a flame of fire out of the midst of a 
bush: . and ethe bush—was not con- 
sumed.’ ” The next verse brings out the 
point’ which it is the purpose of this 
article to emphasize; namely, Moses’ at- 
titude toward the phenomenon which 
presented itself to him. We read, “And 
Moses said, I will now turn aside 
(abandon my materia] pursuits), and see 
this great sight, why the bush is not 
burnt.” From this it appears that, al- 
though living in an age-largely untrained 
to scientific research: the patriarch pro- 
ceeded to investigate this remarkable 
occurrence in a manner which would do 
credit to any latter-day seeker for light. 
Apparently, he did not set it down as a 
supernatural event to be viewed with 
terror and which he could not hope to 
understand. Instead, he “turned aside 
to see.” Because of this receptive con- 
dition of thought, the revelation of his 
great life-work came to him, and he saw 
that he was,indeed to lead his people 
out of bondage, not as he seems to have 
at first supposed, by his own strength, 
but as the humble servant of the living 
God. 

A parallel may be traced between this 
event in the life of -Moses and the experi- 
ence which led Mary Baker Eddy to the 
search which eventually bronght forth 
that revival of primitive Christianity 
rightly named Christian Science. 

Mrs, Eddy had long been an earnest 
student of the Scriptures, and therefore 
when the effects of an accident brought 


her, humanly speaking, to death’s door, 
it was natural that she should call for 
her Bible. As she read of the healing 
work done by Jesus she caught a 
glimpse of the real man’s spiritual self- 
hood, and she arose, well. Like the pa- 
triarch of old, however, she was not 
satisfied to pass by, unquestioning. She 
felt that both her own healing and the 
cures wrought by Jesus and his disciples 
were founded on a great spiritual law 
which existed for all time. To redis- 
cover this law for the benefit of man- 
kind became her life work. Of her ex- 
periences at_this time she writes on 
page 109 of the Christian Science text- 
book, “Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures”: “For three years after 
my discovery, I sought the solution of 
this problem of Mind-healing, searched 


.the Scriptures and read little else, kept 


aloof from society, and devoted time and 
energies to discovering a positive rule. 
The search was sweet, calm and buoyant 
with hope, not selfish nor depressing. I 
knew the Principle of all harmonious 
Mind-action to be God, and that cures 
were produced in primitive Christian 
healing by holy, uplifting faith’; but I 
must know the Science of this healing, 
and I won my way to absolute conclu- 
sions through divine revelation, reason 
and demonstration.” 

The foregoing experiences are not ex- 
ceptional save in form; for each one of 
us, some time and somewhere, must 
blaze the burning bush. By some token, 
be it large or small as measured » by 
human standards,.is shown forth the su- 
periority of spiritual power over mate- 
rial beliefs. If we lay aside such ‘beliefs 
and turn aside to see, great will be our 
reward. The basic fact of existence is 
that-man and the universe are the reflec- 
tion or creation of Gad, Spirit, and there- 
fore are spiritual. The understanding of 
this must, however, come as a discovery, 
or rather a succession of discoveries, to 
the so-called human mind, trained for 
generations to think of matter as the 
only reality. Every healing of disease, 
sin, want, or woe, by the Christly meth- 
od taught in Christian Science, should 


In such cures drugs and will power have 
no place; no heed is given to the require- 


ments of material hygiene. Divine Mind 


SEEN IN THE WILDS OF MAINE 


ESCRIBING a camp in the wilds of 

Maine, S. Weir Mitchell. says in 
“John Sherwood”: “One or two of these 
lonely walks were memorable. On June 
12 I remembered that I had never yet 
seen the great spring. I set out to 
find it. I knew now that I had only 
to follow the brook to its main source. 
[I called Mike (his dog) and went up 
the stream. The brook seemed to have 
no mind to go straight to its ocean home. 
Why it wandered,. like Mike, in this 
loafing, leisurely way, was not plain to 
me. It had no name, by good- fortune, 
or it might have been labelled Jones run, 
or the like. On my survey plan I 
christened it after a bavy river with a 
nice Saxon name of the Wandle, found 
on a map of England, I think near 
Carshalton. Wandle it was and i8, a 
hither and thither tramp on no business 
bent. It was kind to me this June 
morning, for here was my first sight of 
the marsh marigolds. .They were in lit- 
tle groups, gallant, glorious, golden, in 
the water or on the margin. Now they 
were under the waves'and tossed about 
and then with quick upleag shaking 
themselves free with a look of alert 
volition—of liking this pretty play~of 
gay tussle with their capturer of a mo- 
ment, 

“T sat and looked and at last laughed 
outright. Were they really marigolds, or 
more happily merry golds? Who gave 
what the botanists call the common 
names to the wild flowers? What is 
the history of these names? If they 
were English peasant names our laborer 
of today has lost the poetic ingenuity 
which gave to England the delightful 
names so clearly sweet in Shakespeare’s 
memories of his boyhood. We have been 
less happy. I recall only-the Quaker 
lady and then alas! skunk cabbage and 
fire weed, goldenrod, Indian pipe and cat 


tails, perhaps, too, gold thread, and there 
may be others. 

“T went on and had in a minute a small 
and very different adventure. I saw the 
back of a large bird’s head over a fallen 
tree. It was a big hawk. I stood move- 
less for quite a minute, but he must 
have smelled me, for he could neither 
have seen nor heard me. Of a sudden he 
was up and away, not in lateral flight, 
but, to: my amazement ir a straight and 
directly perpendicular rise of such power 
as broke leaves and twigs from the trees 


not then or later understand, but I have 


since learned that this is still a puzzle 
to the students of bird flight.” 


From “The Paths of the Infinite” 


‘Have we not marked earth’s limits, fol- 


lowed its long ways round, 

Charted our island world, and seen how 
the measureless deep 

Sunders it, holds it remote, that still in 
our hearts we keep 

A faith in a path that links our shores 
with a shore unfound? 


No quest the venturer waits, no world 
have we to explore; 

But still the voices that called us far 
over the lands and seas 

Whisper of stranger countries and lone- 
lier deeps than these, 

In: the wind on the hill, and the reeds 
on the lake, and the wave on the 
shore. 


Never beyond our earth shall the ven- 
turer find a guide? 

From the golden light of the stars, but 
not from the stars a clue — 

May fall to the earth; -and the rose of 
eve and the noonday blue 

Veil with celestial beauty the fathomless 
deeps they hide. 


—Sidney Royse Lysaght. 


The Second Newspaper Published in America 


é te second newspaper published in 
America was one which for a time 
carried the name of Benjamin Franklin 
as editor, when he was a youth of 16 or 
17. He says in the “Autobiography”: 
“My brother had in 1720 or 1721 begun 
to print a newspaper. It was the second 
that appeared in America and was called 
the New England Courant. The only one 


before it was the Boston News Letter. ! 


I remember his being dissuaded by some 
of his friends from the undertaking as 
not likely to succeed, one newspaper 
being, in their judgment, enough for 
America.. At this time (1771) there are 
not less than five-and-twenty. He went 
on, however, with the undertaking, and 
after having worked in composing the 


types and printing off the sheets, I was 


employed to carry the papers thro’ the 
streets to the customers.” 

“One of the pieces in our paper,” he 
continues a little later, “on some politi- 
cal point, which I have now forgotten, 
gave offense to the Assembly. He [Frank- 
lin’s brother] was taken up, censured, 
and imprisoned for a “month, by the 
speaker’s warrant, I suppose, because he 
would not discover his author. I too was 
taken up and examined before the eoun- 


cil; but, tho’ I did not give them any 
satisfaction, they contented themselves 
with admonishing me, and dismissed me, 
considering me, perhaps, as an appren- 
tice, who was bound to keep his master’s 
secrets. 

“During my brother’s confinement, 
which I resented a good deal, notwith- 
standing our private differences, I had 
the management of the paper; and I 
made bold to give our rulers some rubs 
in it, which my\brother took very kindly, 
while others began to consider me in 
an unfavorable light, as a young genius 


‘that had a turn for libelling and satyr. 


My brother’s discharge was accompanied 
with an order of the House (a very odd 
one): that ‘James Franklin should no 
longer print the paper called the New 
England Courant.’ 

“There was a cortsultation held in our 
printing house among his friends, what 
he should do in this case. Some pro- 
posed to evade the. order by changing’ 
the name of the paper, but my brother, 
seeing inconveniences in that, it was 
finally concluded on as a better way to 
let it be printed for the future under 
the name of Benjamin Franklin, and to 
avoid the censure of the Assembly that 
might fall on him as still printing it 


> 


by his apprentice, the contrivance was 
that my old indenture should) be re- 
turned to me, with a full discharge on 
the back of it, to be shown on occasion, 
but to secure to him the benefit of my 
service, I was to sign new indentures 
for the remainder of the term which 
were to be kept private. A very flimsy 
scheme it was; however, it was immed- 
iately executed, and the paper went on, 
accordingly, under.my name for several 
months.” 


A Seventeenth Century Criticism 
of the Etymology of London 


Erasmus will: have London so called 
from Lindus,.a city of Rhodes; averring 
a great resemblance betwixt the lan- 
guages and customs of the Britons and 
Grecians. But Mr. Camden (who no 
doubt knew of it) honoreth not this, his 
etymology, with ¢he least mention there- 
of. As improbable in my apprehension 
is the deduction from Lod’s town—town 
being a Saxon, not British termination; 
and that it was so termed from Lan 
Dian, a temple of Diana (standing where 
now St, Paul’s doth) is most likely in 
my opinion.”—Thomas Fuller, Y | 
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serve to awaken the dormant thought. 


overhead. How he effected this I could} 
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/ 
is the only healer, thus proving the s- 
premacy of Spirit and the nothingness 
of matter. 

To gain this eadinetandind and to ¢x- 
perience the wonderful renewing and re- 
freshing which comes through the heal- 
ing power of divine Love, all that is 
needful is to lay aside all prejudice and — 
to welcome the Christ; Truth, with the 
joyous receptivity of the child-thought. 
It is the pride of human intellect and 
the trust in, and love for materiality 
that obscures- the light of Truth. Ia 
proportion as we hold our thought te 
the contemplation of spiritual realities, 
their glow gently penetrates the vel) 
which would hide from us our glorious 
heritage as the children of God. 

Let us go forth, therefore, as did the 
patriarch of old, ever ready to abandon 
all our preconceived theories when the 
first faint gleam of the light of Truth 
breaks upon our sight. Then we, too, 
shall find thas the place whereon we 
stand is holy ground, and we shall re- 
ceive ever-increasing understanding and 
proof of the heavenly Father’s change- 
less love for His spiritual creation. 


The Humming Bird 


“No sooner has the returning sun again 
introduced the vernal season, and caused 
millions of plants to expand their leaves 
and blossoms to his genial beams, than 
the little humming bitd is seen advanc- 
ing on fairy wings, carefully visiting 
every opening flower cup,” writes Au- 
dubon. “Pojsed in the air, it is observed 
peeping cautiously, and with sparkling 
eye, into their innermost recesses; whilst 
the ethereal motions of its pinions, so 
rapid and so light, appear to fan and 
cool the flower, without injuring its 
fragile textile and produce a delightfu! 
murmuring gound.” 

“Its gorgeous throat in beauty and 
brilliancy baffles all competition: Now it 
glows with a fiery hue, and again it is 
changed to the deepest velvety black. 
The upper parts of its delicate body are 
of resplendent changing green; and it 
throws itself through the air with a 
swiftness and vivacity hardly conceiv- 
able. It moves from one flower to an- 
other like a gleam of light—upwards, 
downwards, to the right and to the left. 
In this manner it searches the extreme 
northern portions of our ‘country (the 
United States), following, with great 
precaution, the advances of the season; 
and retreats with equal care at the ap- 
proach of autumn. 
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~ First Northern Bank in South America 


WITH consent of the Argentine government.a branch of a great 
New York national bank has been opened in Buenos Aires. This 
is the first instance of the establishment of such an institution in 
any other country. Branches of private banks in the United States, 
those, for instance, of Morton, Bliss & Co., Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and Brown Brothers, the names of which will 
easily occur to travelers of the past and of recent times, have, been 
established in London, Paris, Berlin and other European capitals, 
but it is a decided departure from precedent, and an interesting and 
important innovation, that an American national bank should extend 
the scope of its activities beyond the boundaries of the country. 
The present institution opens with the great resources of the parent 
house at its back, with a large and well-qualified staff, and under 
auspices and circumstances generally that promise well for. the suc- 
cess of the undertaking in all its bearings. 

It has long been evident to students of the South American 
trade situation that commercial relations between the United States 
and the Latin republics could hardly be appreciably improved until 
there was devised some method of furthering an exchange system. 
An essential to this, necessarily, it was seen, would be a banking 
arrangement through which credits satisfactory to the south without 
being too burdensome to the north might be provided. The republics 


of the lower continent might be in great need of American manufac- . 


tures, and entirely willing to buy them, but it was their custom, on 
the one hand, to buy on long time and, on the other, to exchange their 
raw products, in part at least, for the finished products of the coun- 
tries with which they did business. 

In short, it has become plain to manufacturers and exporters 
in the United States, and to all desirous of engaging in business with 
South America, that their methods must be adjusted to the require- 
ments of the trade of that continent. The opening of the Buenos 
Aires bank, we think, may well be regarded as the longest-step yet 
taken in the direction of this adjustment, since it is presumably 
intended to afford accommodation to buyers and sellers in that mar- 
ket that should furnish a basis for a free and equitable exchange of 
commodities between the two nations. In the very nature of things, 
success of the American banking enterprise in Argentina will be fol- 
lowed, without much delay, by the introduction of the system into 
Brazil, Chile, Peru and other southern republics, and thus will be 
removed one of the principal hindrances to reciprocal trade relations 
with those countries. The import and export trade of South Amer- 
ica is estimated to amount to $3,000,000,000 annually. The United 
States, of course, can rightfully claim only fair participation in this 
business. In the past, however, it has not had a fair share of it. 
A fair share of it is worth working for in the present and worth 
caring for in the future. 


The Financial Peehtition, of Brazil 


Tuat Brazil should have found it impossible to pay the interest 
on her external debt can have come as a surprise to few. Brazil 
is not the only country whose financial arrangements have, to put it 
mildly, been lacking in the caution which is dictated by wisdom,.and 
unfortunately, there are few countries in a position to throw stones 
at her on this ground. The European crisis was the finishing touch 
to a situation which was daily becoming more hopeless. With ships 
lying idle in her harbors, her commercial intercourse with the outer 
world has now been compressed within the narrowest limits and 
the force of circumstances has imposed upon her government a pru- 
dence and financial caution which it is to be hoped will be as stimu- 
lating to them as it is certainly novel. Criticism of the funding 
scheme has come mainly, if not wholly fromone quarter, and, when 


the objections raised by the holders of the 1911 bonds are impar-~ 


tially scrutinized, it will be seen that they are based upon self-interest 
and not on solicitude for the welfare of the bondholders at large. 
A sounder objection, and one which applies to all the holders of the 
various securities, is that the Brazilian government formulated its 


scheme without consulting them. The bondholders have, therefore, . 


no alternative but to accept the scheme with the best possible face. 
The new funding loan is secured on the Rio de Janeiro customs; the 
mount of the revenue likely to accrue from them is problematical. 
he nonpayment of interest for three years will have the effect of 
reducing Brazil’s remittances to Europe; but one thing is certain, 
and it is that the country has-its future in its own hands. Its 
resources are vast, and if the Brazilian government will turn its back 
upon the past of spectacular extravagances and devote its energies 
to the production of the commodities which it can supply from an 
inexhaustible source, the future of the country is assured. 


Where Many Ohio Voters Were Misled 


CONSERVATIVE prohibitionists familiar with the general trend 
of politics in Ohio during recént years. will probably be quite as 
willing as conservatives on the other side to admit that the anti- 
saloon agitation in that state has not been conducted altogether 
wisely. Prohibition has been dragged into local as well as state 
politics more or less indiscriminately and been made to do service at 
times for individuals and factions out of favor with the great body 
of the anti-saloon element. It has been used often for personal 
advantage, as a,convenience and a tool, by people who have had little 
sympathy with its real purpose. Great numbers of Ohio people who 
had passed through earlier. campaigns and who were disposed to 
suspend all such agitation for a time, content that they had secured 
prohibition through local option in many. instances, found them- 
selves opposing state prohibition at the recent election; many of 
these went farther and in their desire for peace voted for a con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting any prohibition amendment:of the 
constitution during the existence of the present instrument. 

It has developed since the polls closed that these people, for the 
most part, were misled. They did not understand the real nature 


of the amendment for which they voted’; they did not know that the | 


acceptance of this amendment would operate automatically to repeal 


/ 


prohibition in such counties as had adopted it. . Contrary to the wish 
cf a majority of the voters, these counties are now open to the liquor 
traffic. ! 2 aN 

‘More and worse than this, acceptance of the amendment prac- 
tically wiped away all the safeguards erected by- moderate friends of 
temperance through the decades. The amendment was so skilfully 
and cunningly framed that it left on: the statute books no law for 
the regulation ofthe traffic. Under it the liquor interests might 
determine where saloons should be established and on what days 
and during what hours they should be kept open.. The Governor, 
however, declares that he will interpose the police power with which 
he is vested to prevent a too liberal interpretation of this new pro- 
vision in the organic law. It is understood that he will force the 
dealers to close the saloons gn Sundays and to observe reasonable 
hours on all other days. It is, however, probably beyond his power 
to prevent the introduction of saloons into counties from which they 
were excluded by vote of the people before the acceptance of the 
améndment in question. 

Nevertheless, in this matter the saloon interests have overreached 
themselves. Already-a movement has been started looking to the 
repeal of the amendment and this is likely to grow, because a very 
large percentage of those who had become weary, temporarily at 
least, of the prohibition agitation-are, in all probability, entirely out 
of sympathy with the attempt to impose this traffic on counties or 
communities that do not want it! Moreover, the subtlety, to use no 
harsher term, of the anti-prohibition amendment is well calculated 
to arouse those on whom it was intended to practise deception. 


Lincoln in Bronze at Springfield, Ill. 


THERE are many monuments to. Abraham Lincoln and many 
statues of his towering figure in the United States and in other lands, 
and in all probability there will be many more, for the passing years 
serve rather to increase than to lessen the luster of his name. In 


- London, within the last few months, oné of the finest sites the great 


city affords—on the west side of Parliament square and fronting 
the Middlesex Guildhall—has been set aside for the Lincoln statue 
after that by Saint Gaudens that is intended to memorialize the 
centenary of peace between the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Saint Gaudens’ Lincoln, in Lincoln. park, Chicago, is 
regarded everywhere, we believe, as the crowning achievement of 
this eminent sculptor, and the announcement that a ,eplica of it 
had been chosen by the London committee added to the great satis- 
faction felt in the United States over the selection of the site. 

In Springfield, Il., the home town of the great President, which 
he left on a dreary February morning in 1861 to take up duties that 
seemed overwhelming to the country lawyer that, however, were 
soon to be grasped and‘mastered by the finished statesman—are two 
monuments to Lincoln’s memory: the home which he left for the 
White House and the beautiful memorial, designed by Larkin G. 
Mead of Vermont, in Oak Ridge. In Springfield also is the cele- 
brated bust by Leonard Volk, from a mask taken in Chicago. ~ Com- 
petitive designs for a bronze statue of Lincoln, to be erected on 
the state capitol grounds, are now in the hands of four sculptors, 
and from these a choice will be made on Jan. 23. Quite properly, 
competitive designs for a statue of Stephen A. Douglas will be sub- 
mitted and acted on at the same time. 

Saint Gaudens, we believe, displayed his genius nowhere with 
greater effect than in his selection of a pose for the Chicago statue 
of the greatest of his subjects. There is the awkward but familiar 
and much-loved attitude, the sad apd kindly face—as near as art 
and skill and bronze could depict him—the real Lincoln. To strive 
for something better than this, for something equal to this, should 
prove an inspiration as well as an incentive to the sculptors in the 
Springfield competition. 


Bird Preservation a Practical Move 


Ir 1s strange but true that many people otherwise well-informed 
are disposed to regard the movement in the United States for the 
preservation of native birds as sentimental rather than practical. 
They seem to view it as something in the nature of a diversion for 
people of leisure. They refuse to take the trouble to make such 
inquiries as might lead them to understand that the effort is a serious 
and rational one. When they read, as they may occasionally, that 
another great reservation has been provided as a sanctuary for birds 
at private or public expense, they are inclined to think that the money 
involved in the transaction could be put to much better because more 
practical use. : 

It is a fact, however, that these people are few compared with 
those who regard bird conservation as one of the first and most 
important duties of the hour. It is also a fact that were it not for 
the intelligent and ‘tireless endeavors of the latter agriculture 
would now be suffering great and unnecessary loss as a consequence 
of the disappearance of many of the most valuable species of birds 
from the forests, fields, lakes and watercourses. -As matters stand, 
the annual aggregate loss to the farming, industry is still great, but 
with the increasing number of bird reserves it should diminish per- 
ceptibly in the next few years. 

The Christian Science Monitor has announced within a few 
days another great bird reserve purchase. This comprises 85,000 
acres in Vermillion and Cameron parishes, Louisiana, and the tract 
is intended to be a winter refuge for migratory birds on the northern 
shore of the gulf of Mexico. The Rockefeller Foundation provided 
the amount required, $225,000. . This is the largest lump sum ever 
given for bird preservation in the United States, with the single 
exception of a gift of $332,000 by David Wilcox to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. A reserve near the Rockefeller 
location was bought by Mrs. Russell Sage for $150,000. A tract of 


60,000 acres in the same vicinity will, it is understood, be acquired. “ 


soon, and with other land to be added, it is expected that these com- 
bined will form a reservation with an area of 500 square miles and 
with seventy-five miles of frontage on the gulf. : 
This does not look or sound very sentimental. Neither does 
there appear to be very much of the purely sentimental in the fact 
that the federal and state governments have been establishing bird 
reserves for the last forty years. These stretch across and up and 
down the country. Fifty-eight publicly owned bird preserves may now 
be shown on a United States map. On the gulf coast they preserve 
such birds as brown pelicans, terns, gulls, herons and ducks; in the 
lake district, gulls, ducks and white pelicans; in the mountain dis- 
tricts, sharp-tailed grouse and prairie chickens; in the Pacific coast 
district, California guillemots, pigeon guillemots, tufted . puffins, 


auklets, cormorants, ashy petrels; in some af the greater of the 
western and northwestern reservations, Canada geese, gulls, Caspian 
terns, grebes, white pelicans and ducks; in all other districts, birds 
that once were familiar to everybody, that recently have been scarce, 
but that now are becoming familiar again. | 

The struggle for the preservation of the native birds of the 
United States is no less practical than noble. And it is being carried 


to success. 


Less Dependence in the United States 


STATISTICS, now four years old in time of collection, but never- 
tneless indicative of a gratifying trend, show. that the decade 1900- 
1910 was like its immediate predecessors in a reduction of the num-. 
ber of dependents on public aid in the United States. That is to 


say that the class of persons technically known as “paupers”’ is 


steadily growing smaller as the total population increases and as 
wealth is distributed more equitably. .All classes of persons aided 
by altruistic organizations or by individuals were not included in the 
quest of the census takers for information. Only those persons were 
listed who had received town or city aid and had admitted need of 
relief; so that this fact has to be reckoned with before wholesale 
generalization about the matter can be indulged in. Nevertheless 
the figures show constant betterment of conditions, even in.a land 
where defective regulations of immigration have involved taxpayers . 
in burdens’ of expense for support of persons whose inability to be 
self-supporting should have been discovered before they left for 
America. Inmates of almshouses that were natives of other coun- 
tries in 1910 formed 42.6 per cent of the total enrolment; and the 
least responsible races for this record were those that only com- 
paratively recently have begtin to seek entrance to the United States. 

This report on pauperism is encouraging also because it shows 
so large a proportion of what might be called temporary improvi- 
cents. Almshouse residence often is a brief affair, and of those who 
make it so 75 per cent go forth to be self-supporting. In other cases 
relatives at length come to the support of the impecunious kinsman, 
near or remote. He remains a dependent, but not a pauper. Intima- 
tions that this sort of family solidarity is waning are not corroborated 
by the- facts. 

Nor does analysis show that the Afro-American is more shift- 
less and improvident than his white neighbor. He usually lives, to 
be sure, where environment tempers the rigors of poverty, and he is 
of a race that cares for its own in a generous, free way. Neverthe 
less, as he has left the plantations and has invaded the towns and 
cities and become a factor in urban affairs he has had to face severe 
competition with races long used both to city residence and to mas- 
tery of business and industry. If with this change of his. habitat 
and habits the Afro-American has managed to keep his rate of 
dependence on public charity about like that of his Caucasian rival 
he has done remarkably well. 


Compelling Improvement of Wild Land 


ContTRARY alike to the wishes and the statements of some anti- 
tax reformers, the western provinces of Canada continue to enact 
and to enforce measures looking to ultimate radical changes in the 
method of dealing with land value assessments. It is now generally 
known, of course, that the single tax, in a somewhat modified form, 
is in force in several of the western cities of the Dominion. Despite 
repeated efforts to prove that this system is working unsatisfactorily, 
there is a strong probability that before long it will be extended and 
made more positive in its operation. It is, at all events, a sufficient 
answer to the alleged existence of popular discontent with this plan 
of*raising public revenue that in the Alberta Legislature, on Oct. 
17, a bill was passed placing a special tax on all wild land held for 
speculation. . 

In all the prairie provinces millions of acres of unused, unculti- 
vated, unimproved land is in the possession of people who are hold- 
ing it simply for a rise in price. This rise in price must, necessarily, 
result from the efforts, the labor and energy and enterprise of those 
who buy contiguous land for settlement and improvement. The 
actual settler, the homemaker, gives value not only to his own land 
but to all the land about him, and is taxed in proportion to the value 
of the improvements he makes while the investor or speculator who 
owns adjoining lands is permitted to enjoy his unearned increment 
at little or no cost. . In other words, the settler, who toils to give 
value to his land and to bring wealth to the province, is penalized, 
while the speculator, who allows his land to lie idle until it takes on 
a value from the labor of others, not only profits by an enhancement 
due to this labor, but is rewarded by total or partial immunity from 
taxes.. In cases where absolute immunity is not granted, the tax 
on wild land is merely nominal. Improvement, on the other hand, 
invariably increases the taxable wealth of the state, to use a common 
phrase, and the person that increases the taxable wealth of the state 
is certain, under the prevailing system, to be taxed, and sometimes 
heavily, for presuming to do so. ~ 5S ge 

It is needless to say that whether in Canada or in the United 
States ot in Mexico laws that support such a system as this are 
inequitable and pernicious. In Alberta the landholder who waits 
on the toil and enterprise of others for increment is now told that 
he must do one of two things: sell his holdings to those who will 
improve them, or pay taxes on-them. He is privileged to use the 
land in any way he may think proper. The provincial government 
will be glad if he shall use it profitably to himself. But if he decides 
to let it lie idle he must pay an annual special tax for the privilege. 
The tax is low, only 6% cents an acre, or $10 by the quarter section, 
but-it is high enough, according to estimates, to bring into the 
public treasury $1,500,000, if the landowners eléct to pay it. If they 
elect to sell to others who shall improve the property, -it will be a 
very much greater sum in revenue, and’ will lessen the taxes of 
those genuine homemakers who now must bear practically the 
whole burden. i 

In either event, Alberta must be the gainer. ‘The absentee land- 
owner and speculator is not desirable, but he cannot be deprived of 
his holdings by act of the Legislature. . That would be confiscation. 
He can, however, be compelled to pay reasonably for the privilege 
of allowing his land to go to waste. This he will not do for any 
long period, of course, for the tax would eat up the value of his 
holdings. Most likely he will at once take the wiser course of selling 
to a bona fide settler, and this, undoubtedly, is what Alberta would 
like best. 


